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THE OUTLOOK. 


98 the Democrats are decidedly smirched 
by the recent revelations of corruption in 
this city and of outrageous frauds in Jersey City, 
the Republicans are confronted by serious charges 
against Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, who, as 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
is the official head of the party. Mr. Henry C. 
Lea, the well-known Philadelphia publisher, and an 
earnest and active supporter of Mr. Harrison in the 
last Presidential campaign, has written an open 
letter to the President, in which he calls attention 
to the charges publicly brought against Senator 
Quay, of having twice made use of public moneys 
to a very large amount while Treasurer of the State 
of Pennsylvania—charges freely made in private for 
several years past, and which form only a part of 
the indictment of Mr. Quay’s political methods as 
the Pennsylvania “boss.” Mr. Lea calls the Pres- 
ident’s attention to the fact that the President’s in- 
timacy with Mr. Quay gives the scandal National 
importance, the President having “ given Mr. Quay 
control of the Federal patronage in Pennsylvania,” 
thus making him dictator of the Republican party 
in that State.“ Mr. Lea’s general characterization 
of the Administration on the matter of Civil Serv- 
ice can best be expressed in his own words : 


‘Thirteen months ago you entered upon the duties of the 
highest office which the world has to bestow; your party 
was supreme in the control of both houses of Congress and of 
the Executive ; everything promised a prosperous and useful 
Administration, in which you, by simply adhering to the 
pledges under which you were elected, might earn another 
term from the confidence and gratitude of the people. The 
only cloud upon the political horizon was your acceptance of 
a Postmaster-General at Mr. Quay’s dictation, ostensibly as 
a reward for certain services performed during the can- 
« 

Look back now and reflect upon your work. You have 
sedulously devoted yourself to the distribution of * patron- 
age; you have turned out nearly forty thousand Democratic 
office-holders, and in this ignoble business you have filled 
vacancies thus made by giving recognition to the worst 
element in the party. You have thus degraded it to the 
lowest level, till it no longer deserves or enjoys the public 
confidence, and its interest, as well as that of the Nation, de- 
mands its purification by defeat. . . . 

The elections of last November were a warning that the 
people would not tolerate your methods. You have re- 
fused to heed the lesson, and the election of next Novem- 
ber will emphasize it. The narrow Republican majority in 
the lower house will be swept away, and your path for the 
latter half of your Administration will be a path of thorns. 
You have rewarded the magnificent majority of eighty thou- 
sand given to you by Pennsylvania by riveting upon her the 
chains of Quayism. You need not wonder that disaffection 
is spreading rapidly throughout her borders in a manner that 
may render even her allegiance doubtful. The outlook for 
1892 is even darker. Were the Presidential election to take 
place to-morrow, there could scarce be doubt of Democratic 
success. Let me counsel you, Mr. President, as a friend, to 
reflect that this has been your work in one short year of mis- 
used power.”’ 


* * 


* 

Mr. Lea’s letter makes it legitimate to express 
here an opinion respecting the present Administra- 
tion in its relation to Civil Service Reform. The 
most ardent Republican can hardly question that 
President Harrison has quietly ignored the declara- 
tions which he made on this subject before his 
election, and that he has conducted his Administra- 
tion, so far as removals and appointments are con- 
cerned, upon principles quite different from those 
which were indicated, if not promised, by his utter- 
ances and by those of his lieutenants. It does not 
require a skilled mind-reader to perceive that Pres- 
ident Harrison has practically assumed that the 
virtue, the intelligence, and the loyalty of the country 
are substantially lodged with the Republican party ; 


that the prosperity, if not the perpetuation, of the 


« Republic depends upon maintaining the political 


dominance of the Republican party, and the way to 
hold that dominance is to fill all the offices with 
Republican workers. In carrying out this principle 
he has not hesitated to remove, wherever the law 
allowed him so to do, men who were entirely 
efficient and capable in their offices, but whose 
political opinions were opposed to those of the 
Administration; nor has he hesitated to fill all 
vacancies exclusively from Republican ranks. His 
selection of officials, however, has been, on the 
whole, commendable. We are not aware that any 
branch of the service has suffered deterioration 
in its personnel, though the post-office department 
has been unquestionably deranged somewhat by 
the incursion of so many inefficient officers in 
some departments; certainly in the Indian Bureau 
the personnel has been very greatly improved. 
Nevertheless, the principle has been pretty faith- 
fully carried out of giving appointments, if not 
as rewards of party services, at all events upon the 
nomination and recommendation of party leaders. 
Where the party has been, as it is in Pennsylvania, 
under notoriously corrupt control, the resultant evil 
has been very considerable, and Mr. Lea, in pro- 
testing against it, gives expression to a very con- 
siderable public opinion within the Republican 
party. For ourselves, it is almost needless to say 
that we repudiate in toto the principles upon which, 
it appears to us, this Administration has acted in 
removals and appointments. We do not believe 
that the virtue, the intelligence, or the patriotism of 
the country is confined to either one of the great 
political parties. We do not believe that the pros- 
perity, still less the perpetuation, of the Republic 
depends upon continuing either one of them perma- 
nently in power; and we do believe that we shall 
not have purity in politics or efficiency in adminis- 
tration until appointments and removals are made, 
as in the army, with entire disregard of the political 
opinions and principles of all administrative officials 
in the civil service. This day is certainly not, in 
appearance, hastening its approach; and it is still 
more certain that President Harrison has done 
something to delay and nothing to expedite its 
coming. 


* * 
* 


After a painful illness which had almost wholly 
withdrawn him for two years from publie life, 
Samuel J. Randall died in Washington on Monday 
of this week. His death removes one of the most 
trusted, acute, and experienced of the Democratic 
leaders. In one respect his position was unique 
among his colleagues, in that, almost alone of the 
men of influence of his party at this time, he was a 
supporter of protectionism. Mr. Randall, as has 
been well said, represented the genius of labor. 
He was born in Philadelphia in 1828, received an 
academic education, engaged in business for a few 
years, began his political life as an Old Line Whig, 
served with credit in the United States Cavalry 
during the war, and in 1862 was first elected to 
Congress from the First Philadelphia District. 
From that time to the day of his death he 
had been a member of Congress. There is no 
doubt that against any other candidate the Re- 
publicans could have of late years easily carried 
his district, and it is often said that he was 
allowed to retain his hold only fcr the sake of hav- 
ing one strong Democratic protectionist in Congress. 
Mr. Randall's Congressional career was as honor- 
able as it was long; scandal was never attached to 
any action of his. Apart from the tariff question, he 
was a party man, but not a violent or extreme 


partisan ; on the other hand, he was never a friend 


of Civil Service Reform. He is on record as oppos- 
ing the National bank laws, the impeachment of 
Johnson, the adoption of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, the reconstruction legislation generally, the 
Foree bill, and the San Domingo scheme. Of 
measures that met his approval we may mention 
the internal revenue laws, the back-pay scheme, and 
all high-tariff measures; in other matters he 
was inflexibly opposed to extravagant appropria- 
tions. Mr. Randall was elected Speaker of the 
House in the Forty-fourth Congress, and was 
twice re-elected. No one has ever served in that 
difficult office who has given better satisfaction as 
regards fairness, thorough knowledge of parliament- 
ary law, and coolness in emergencies. Asa debater 
on the floor Mr. Randall was clear, intelligent, and 
forceful, though never eloquent. His personal’ 
character and motives were never attacked by any 
enemy, however bitter; but as a statesman he was 
not strong on the constructive side; he was influen- 
tial not so much for what he accomplished in the 
way of legislation as for what he prevented other 
men from accomplishing. 
* * 
* 

The friends of International Copyright are begin- 
ning to dread another postponement of action on 
that important measure. The general feeling 
among Congressmen is favorable to the passage of 
the bill, and if a vote could be had it would un- 
doubtedly secure a large majority. But it has a 
few resolute and skillful enemies, who are deter- 
mined to defeat it by indirect methods. In other 
words, they do not propose to allow Congress to 
vote upon the bill. The country has already grown 
up to the sense of justice embodied in this long- 
deferred measure, and we urge upon the majority 
in Congress the importance of giving precedence 
to a bill which is necessary if the country is to 
be relieved of a reproach which has been too 
long and justly brought against us by other civil- 
ized nations. Political measures may well be de- 
ferred for a few hours in order that an act of 
simple justice may be done to American literature, 
to the American people, and to the world-wide com- 
munity of thinkers and writers. 

* * 
* 

We add our protest to others against the Chinese 
census bill which has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is now pending in the United States 
Senate. This bill requires the Superintendent of 
the Census to give to every Chinaman in the 
country a certificate, which, after ninety days from 
the date of the beginning of the enumeration, shall 
be the sole evidence of his right to remain in the 
United States, and in the absence of which he shall 
be liable to deportation or to imprisonment for five 
years. Weare glad to see that the committee of the 
Senate proposes to omit the clause making the right 
of a Chinaman to remain in this country dependent 
upon the certificate. But this is only a mitigation 
of the wrong threatened by this bill. We do not 
deny the right of the Nation to sift out, or even to 
exclude by proper legislation, immigrants whose 
coming the. Nation believes to be dangerous to its 
well-being. But to select a certain class who have 
come, and put them under special restriction and 
requirements and render them subject to exile from 
the land of their adoption for no crime whatever, is 
an act wholly unjustifiable and wholly unworthy a 
great Nation. It is difficult, indecd, to conceive 
even a specious argument for such legislation. 

We have expressed frankly our doubt as to the 
possibility of securing through the Pan-American 
Conference any great extension to trade facilities 
and privileges with the South American States 
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without at the same time making modifications in 
the present tariff system which would open the 
door to more radical changes. ‘There are other 
matters, however, concerning which the Conference 
may reach a substantial agreement, and one of these 
is the adoption of a general system of international 
arbitration between all the different republics on the 
continent. The Conference is a body whose sole 
function is to advise; it cannot enact laws. But 
any suggestions upon which it agrees are likely to 
have great weight with the governments represented. 
Its recommendation, therefore, that a general treaty 
shall be negotiated for the settlement of all inter- 
national disputes arising on the continent is a very 
sensible. and is likely to be a very influential, action. 
The unanimity of the action adds to its weight, 
and although, from the unstable political conditions 
which obtain in several of the South American 
States, such a treaty, if adopted, might sometimes fall 
into abeyance, the moral and political influence of the 
principle of arbitration universally recognized would 
be very great, and in the end would probably abolish 
international strife. In the categury of questions 
concerning which arbitration shall be made com- 
pulsory by treaty, there is but a single reservation 
of any importance, and that is, the exception from 
the list of a case which involved the independence 
of a State. No State could reasonably be asked to 
submit the question of its independence to arbitra- 
tion; in the nature of things,no State would ever 
make such a concession. For obvious reasons, how- 
ever, such a case could hardly arise. 
* * 
* 

The recommendations of the International Labor 
Conference, recently in session at Berlin, are very 
tame when one remembers the kind of criticism 
which the Emperor received when he proposed this 
very innocent assemblage of European economists 
and statesmen. One would have thought, if he had 
not known better, that the Emperor had allied him- 
self with some form of destructiye Socialism, where- 
as he has simply fathered certain regulations and 
restrictions which are in force to a very great 
degree both in this country and in England, and 
are so conservative as to form what might be called 
the A BC stage of industrial development. The 
Conference embodied their recommendations in 
three 1eports, touching respectively three separate 
subjects of discussion. Concerning labor in mines 
they recommend that underground work of women 
be prohibited, and that children be not admitted 
to mining work earlier than the fourteenth year, 
except in southern countries, where the limitation 
is fixed at twelve. They further recommend the 
shortening of working hours in mines which are 
exceptionally dangerous to health or life; that all 
possible precautions be adopted for the security of 
life; that engineers be technically educated ; that 
institutions and instrumentalities be organized to 
protect the workingman and his family against the 
consequences of illness and accident. They recom- 
mend that every effort be made to prevent strikes, 
and to this end the best possible means are volun- 
tary understandings between miners and their 
employers, and arbitration. Respecting the labor 
of women and children the Conference recom- 
mend that children be not employed in indus- 
trial work under twelve years of age, with the 
exception of the southern countries already noted ; 
that before beginning work the child shall have had 
educational opportunities ; that children be excluded 
- from unhealthy and dangerous occupations ; that no 
child under fourteen be employed in night or Sun- 
day work; that child labor shall not exceed six 
hours daily, with half an hour for rest; that work- 
ers of both sexes between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age shall not work at night nor on Sunday, 
nor excecd ten hours a day on ordinary days, with 
at least an hour and a half of rest. With regard 
to the labor of women, the Conference recommend 
that women shall not work at night or on Sun- 
days, and that their working day shall not exceed 
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eleven hours, with one and a half hours for rest. 
Respecting Sunday labor, the Conference recom- 
mend that one day of rest, and that day the Sab- 
bath, should be set apart for all working people, 
with the exception of those employed in trades 
which, for technical reasons, do not permit of inter- 
ruption, or of those employed in trades which pro- 
vide for public necessities. In these excepted cases 
they recommend that every second Sunday be 
free. The action of the Conference is, of course, 
purely advisory. The Emperor of Germany will 
undoubtedly embody its conclusions in the labor 
bills upon which the German Ministers are now 
working. How far they may be adopted in other 
countries remains to be seen. 
* * 
* 

The statement which we not infrequently meet 
with in the papers from optimists, that discontent 
among workingmen is confined to a minority of 
laborers in a few of the large towns and cities, and 
that the great mass of workingmen are agricultur- 
ists who are happy and contented, is sufficiently 
refuted by evidences of discontent among agricult- 
urists in all parts of the country. This discontent 
shows itself in the formulation of demands some 
of which are most extraordinary in their character, 
but the discontent is none the less real and signifi- 
cant because the remedies which are proposed are 
extraordinary and even absurd. We find in the 
New York Sun a descriptive list of some of 
these remedies. According to that journal, the 
Farmers’ Alliance of Minnesota calls for the abolition 
of the Supreme Court of the United States because 
of recent decisions supposed to be inimical to the 
farmers ; the farmers of lowa and Kansas ask for 
National legislation prohibiting or postponing the 
foreclosure of mortgages on farm property. Kan- 
sas farmers propose that the United States Govern- 
ment shall purchase these mortgages and hold them 
as a lien, charging one per cent. interest a year for 
the loan. The Nebraska farmers call on the State 
Board of Transportation to cut down freight rates 
to a point where we will be able to obtain a liv. 
ing price for our products.” We hardly need to 
say to our readers that none of these propositions 
appear to us reasonable or righteous, but they 
are significant ofjpublic discontent, for which rea- 
sonable and righteous remedies must be found by 
wiser men. 

A Congressional Committee is again investigating 
the question of immigration in this city. One of 
the statements made before it last week by the 
Superintendent of Castle Garden was of consider- 
able significance. It was that at the present time 
the immigrants do not bring with them an average 
of more than $15 per capita. In 1856 this ques- 
tion was investigated, and it was found that the 
average brought, according to the statements of 
the immigrants themselves, was $68, and the Com- 
missioner thought that this was an understatement, 
as many of the immigrants feared taxation. This 
falling off in the estimated savings of the immi. 
grants from $300 per family in 1856 to $75 per 
family in 1890 accords with common observation 
regarding the quality of our immigration. A gen- 
eration ago a voyage to America was long and 
costly. This insured that only the more thrifty 
and enterprising laborers in the old country emi- 
grated to this. Now the matter is changed. As 
Professor Boyesen once put it, if any laborer in 
Europe is so much of a pauper that he cannot 
raise $20 to pay his passage money, his neighbors 
are willing to raise it in order to get rid of him, 
The immigration from Italy and Hungary, which a 
generation ago did not exist at all, and which is 
now the worst of all that we receive, is not the im- 
migration of individual men, but rather the impor- 
tation of gangs of hands. In the volume just 
published by Professor R. M. Smith, of Colum- 
bia College, the common indictment of the con- 
tract labor law, that it shuts out the most desir- 
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able class of workmen, is shown to be an en- 
tirely false one. There are, indeed, a few skilled 
workmen who come to this country under private 
contracts to accept situations; but in the main the 
contract labor consists of the gangs of unskilled, 
unschooled, and unwashed immigrants who have 
lowered the level of civilization in our factory and 
mining towns. Aside from these facts relative to 
the deterioration in the quality of our immigration, 
the most important which were brought to the Com- 
mittee’s attention related to the treatment of immi- 
grants after they arrived. The sick and the indi- 
gent have been well cared for, at great expense to 
this city and to the remaining immigrants who 
pay the fifty cents per capita tax which the 
steamship companies are required to advance. But 
the immigrants who are neither sick nor indigent 
seem to be plundered, in one way and another, to a 
considerable amount. The privileges of supplying 
them with various necessities at Castle Garden now 
sell for $12,000 a year. 
* 


* 


The New York “ Herald prints an interesting 
account of an interview with Stanley at Brindisi. 
Mr. Stanley says, in substance, that the equatorial 
province abandoned by Emin has by this time been 
entirely reconquered by the Mahdists, and that the 
work accomplished by Emin has been scattered. 
He says that when he found Emin he made him 
three propositions : To remain, under certain condi- 
tions; to govern in another part of Africa; and to 
be taken out of the country safe. Emin asked time 
to consider, and Stanley gave him a year. Emin 
was at that time practically a prisoner. His author- 
ity was gone; his servants refused to obey him ; 
and when Stanley returned, things had gone so far 
that there was nothing to do but to get him out of 
the country. In Stanley's judgment, the employ- 
ment of Emin by the Germans means further 
extension of German territory in Africa. The plan 
is to cut off the British possessions on the coast 
from the interior. In Stanley's judgment, the 
Soudan can be reconquered and civilized at a cost 
of at least fifteen millions of dollars. It requires 
definite purpose, a continuous plan, and unswerving 
resoluteness. Sooner or later, in Stanley’s judg- 
ment, England must undertake and accomplish this 
work. Africa offers great opportunities in the way 
of men and fertile lands, and these opportunities 
are not likely to remain in the market for any 
great length of time. England must decide or 
lose. 

* * 

The recent reports from Russia are confused and 
to a certain extent contradictory, but it is evident 
that the atmosphere is charged with explosive ele- 
ments, and one is not surprised at the news that 
many influential officials are urging upon the Czar 
the concession of some form of parliamentary 
government to the country. It is also reported 
that he is favorably inclined to the project, but 
until further and confirmatory news is received 
both these reports must be accepted with reserva- 
tion. The Czar, although a man of fine personal 
character, has so far shown neither the courage nor 
the ability to deal with the tremendous situation in 
which he is in a certain sense the master element. 
Women cannot be flogged to death with impunity 
even in Siberia. The world has already become too 
thoroughly one community to permit such things to 
pass into oblivion, and even the non-conducting 
atmosphere which surrounds the Czar is not suf- 
ficient to exclude reports. of the indignation of 
civilized men inall parts of the world. It is an 
ominous sign when the young men revolt against 
established institutions, and the present tight be- 
tween the Czar and the universities is likely to 
result disastrously to the autocrat. For while 
young men may be crushed so far as their organi- 
zations are concerned, neither their power of 
thought, their earnestness of conviction, nor their 
ability to disseminate their doctrines can be sup- 
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pressed. These disturbances, arising from a variety 
of causes, but due in the last analysis to some 
arbitrary act of the Government, have resulted in 
the arrest of a large number of students, the dis- 
persion to their homes of a still greater number, 
and the temporary closing of several institutions. 
The Russian Government at present is engaged in 
the difficult undertaking of fighting the sentiment 
of the civilized world outside its own borders, and 
the convictions of educated men within. 
* * 
* 

Mr. Gladstone has commenced simultaneously in 
England and in this country a series of articles on 
the Bible, published in England in “ Good Words 
and in this country in the “ Sunday-School Times.” 
The title of the first article, “The Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture,” indicates with sufficient 
_ explicitness the purpose of these articles, but 
might perhaps mislead the reader as to the author’s 
spirit. These words sound like a challenge, says 
Mr. Gladstone; but they are a challenge to ac- 
cept the Scriptures on the moral, spiritual, and 
historical ground of their characters in themselves, 
and of the work which they and the agencies asso- 
ciated with them have done and are doing in the 
world.” He writes with that absolute candor which 
is so characteristic of him, and, without entirely 
accepting the results of modern criticism, declines 
to enter into a controversy with that criticism in its 
moderate or even its extreme developments. He 
distinctly repudiates “the doctrine of literalism as 
to the vehicle of that inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and maintains that questions of authorship and 
date are to be determined as are similar questions 
respecting any other literature. He points out the 
fact that the modern critics are not agreed among 
themselves upon these questions, and, therefore, 
that laymen may well delay decision upon them. 
But he also insists that the value and authority of 
the Seripture do not depend upon that decision : 


If we are in any measure to grasp the office, dignity, and 
authority of the Scriptures, we must not suppose we are 
dealing adequately with that lofty subject by exhausting 
thought and time in examining whether Moses edited or 
wrote the Pentateuch as it stands, or what was the book of 
the law found in the Temple in the times of Josiah, or 
whether it is possible or likely that changes of addition or 
omission may have crept into the text. If the most greedily 
destructive among all the theories of the modern critics (so 
seriously at variance with one another) were established as 
true, it would not avail to impair the great facts of the 
history of man with respect to the Jews, and to the nations 
of the world; nor to disguise the light which those facts 
throw upon the pages of the sacred volume; nor to abate 
the commanding force with which, bathed, so to speak, in the 
flood of that light, the Bible invites, attracts, and commands 
the adhesion of mankind. Even the moral problems which 
may be raised as to particular portions of the volume, and 
which may not have found any absolute and certain solution, 
are lost in the comprehensive contemplation of its general 
strain, its immeasurable loftiness of aim, and the vastness of 
the results which it and its immediate accompaniments in 
institution and event have wrought for our predecessors in 
the journey of life, for ourselves, and for the most forward, 


dominant, and responsible portions of our race.“ 
* * 


We believe that Mr. Gladstone, in placing the 
ground of faith in Seripture upon its moral and 
spiritual characteristics, and upon the moral and 
spiritual work which it has done and is doing in 
the world, places that faith upon a rock foundation. 
His course is not to be regarded as a dextrous 
evasion of critical issues, but as an emphatic and 
vigorous assertion that the spiritual value of the 
Scripture remains unaffected however those critical 
issues may be determined. How far he will carry 
out this principle in succeeding articles we are not 
quite sure. He intimates that among the supposi - 
tions which tend to produce the disparagement of 
Scripture is to be included this one: That man 
made his appearance in the world in a condition but 
one degree above that of the brute creation, and by 
slow and painful but continual progress has brought 
himself up to the present level of his existence.” If 
by this we are to understand that he believes that 
the doctrine of evolution tends to the disparagement 
of Scripture, we certainly shall not agree with him ; 
if by it he means that the doctrine of natural- 
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istic evolution, without the special teaching and 
authoritative guidance of God, tends to such dis- 
paragement, we shall agree with him ; and that this 
is his meaning is perhaps implied by his phrase- 
ology. Awaiting his subsequent papers before pro- 
nouncing any opinion respecting the value of his 
positions, it may suffice here to say that this intro- 
ductory paper indicates a purpose to strengthen 
faith in the Scripture as an armory from which 
the man of God may be thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works, rather than an interpretation or 
reading of the Scripture as a body of literature and 
in accordance with the canons of modern criticism, 
a reading which Mr. Gladstone is apparently pre- 
pared neither to accept nor to reject. 
* * 


* 

A contribution of interest and probable value to 
the discussion of the problem of civilizing the In- 
dian is to be found in a paper on “The Indian as 
a Soldier,” by Major W. H. Powell, U.S.A., in 
The United Service.” He finds in the reports of 
General Crook and the opinions of other expe- 
rienced officers ample evidence that as scouts the 
Indians have almost invariably proved faithful, 
brave, and useful. Soldierly qualities already exist 
in the Indian character, and intelligent training 
would, he argues, make a splendid separate corps 
of soldiers. The choice of officers would be the 
most serious difficulty—the desirable thing being 
to find men of character, temperament, and expe- 
rience, resembling in some degree those of the 
late General Crook. Asa connecting link between 
the officers and the young uncivilized Indians 
whom it would be desirable to secure, Major Powell 
suggests the employment of graduates of the Indian 
schools, many of whom, he asserts, cannot find 
suitable employment either among the whites or 
their own people. Of these he would make non- 
commissioned officers. In time he believes the 
Indian soldiers could even become commissioned 
officers, and as an instance of what training can do, 
he refers to the case of Colonel Ely S. Parker, who 


served with credit on Grant's staff in the last war, 


and who was a full-blooded Indian. Major Powell 
reasons that after, say, three years’ training in the 
army, the young Indians will have acquired inevi- 
tably a knowledge of English, the habits of civiliza- 
tion, ambition, and self-respect ; and that the effect 
on the tribes would be such as can be obtained in 
no other way. By this plan, Major Powell declares, 
the Government could not only elevate the Indian 
to take his place in American social and political 
life, but could make him, while undergoing this 
transition state, of great benefit to the Government 
itself. While there are obvious practical difficulties 
to be overcome, it is certain that this plan is one 
worthy of careful consideration. Secretary Proctor 
has, we learn since writing the above, submitted to 
the Indian Department a proposition looking to 
the establishment of a regiment of Indians in ac- 
cordance with the ideas just expressed. 
* * 
* 

The “Commercial Advertiser has published a 
series of letters from State officers of all of the 
seceding States, giving the provisions which are 
made for disabled Confederate soldiers and their 
families. At the present time, all of the Southern 
States except Texas and Arkansas make some 
appropriation for soldiers and their widows who 
are in indigent circumstances. One thousand dol- 
lars of property or $300 income almost everywhere 
disqualifies an applicant for a pension. The total 
number of pensioners in the South is a little less 
than 13,000 ; the amount paid annually is $483,000. 
Small as this amount seems, the pension paid to 
wounded soldiers is almost as liberal as that paid 
by our National Government. In Florida, for ex- 
ample, the pension for loss of sight is $150 a year; 
for the loss of a leg, $100 a year; for “ practically 
total disability, $96 a year. The funds raised 
for these pensions are the proceeds of direct taxa- 
tion upon the property owners of the States, and 
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therefore the most careful scrutiny seems to be ex- 
ercised to keep from the pension rolls any one who 
is not clearly disabled. In North Carolina the 
pension fund is raised by a tax of three cents on 
each $100 of property and a poll-tax of nine cents 
on each voter. This yields $80,000 a year, and 
the State is probably as conscious of the burden 
which it thus bears as it is of the $2,000,000 which 
it pays every year as its share of the National pen- 
sion appropriation. 
* a * 

We have to record another persistent attempt to 
pervert a portion of Central Park, the breathing- 
place of New York, from its proper use. The 
menagerie on the east side of the Park has been a 
cause of offense to persons living near by in 
Fifth Avenue. There has been a demand for 
its removal, but instead of taking it out of the 
Park altogether, the Commissioners have voted 
simply to transfer it to the west side, near Eighth 
Avenue, above Ninety-seventh Street. Yet it is cer- 
tain to prove objectionable there, it will be a blot 
upon the landscape, and the new site in question con- 
tains only enough land for immediate needs, with- 
out offering any opportunity for future expansion. 
The Park Commissioners have appeared before the 
Board of Estimates and Apportionment asking for 
$300,000 for the new buildings and other changes. 
The Legislature has sensibly authorized this use of 
the money, and another bill adding $250,000 is 
now pending at Albany. But the Board is divided 
on the question of granting the money, and only 
this difference of opinion stands between the Park 
and an invasion which is opposed by the Republican, 
Democratic, and Independent press, and by the 
thoughtful people of the city. The situation is cer- 
tainly a strange one. For years the press has de- 
fended this beautiful park from invaders who would 
turn it into race tracks, parade grounds, circus 
grounds,or whatnot. All manner of buildings have 
been proposed within the Park limits, and the adop- 
tion of asmall proportion of these schemes would have 
utterly ruined the valae of the Park as landscape 
art, which means its value as natural scenery judi- 
ciously preserved in the heart of a brick and 
mortar wilderness. The Park is very small, con- 
sidering its purpose, and aside from the injurious 
appearance of menagerie or other extensive build- 
ings, there is no space to be spared. The action 
of the New York Commissioner is the more inex- 
cusable because the Legislature is now considering 
a bill for the incorporation of a society to establish 
a zodlogical garden worthy of the city. After the 
incorporation of this society, which is to be com- 
posed of responsible citizens, the city could furnish 
a site in one of the northern parks like Pelham 
Bay, and turn over the present menagerie on the 
condition that the garden, like the Metropolitan 
Museum, should be free to the public on certain 
days. Thus Central Park would be left unspoiled, 
and the public would have a far better opportunity 
for the study of fauna. The present movement 
ought to be defeated, not only for the sake of the 
Park, but because it will prevent the city from se- 
curing the great zoblogieal garden which it ought 
to have. 


* * 
* 


Now that the eight-hour agitation has fairly 
begun in this country, the manner in which it was 
carried through in Australia becomes a matter of 
timely interest. A clear account of this is given in 
Sir Charles Dilke’s new volume on “ The Problems 
of Greater Britain. In 1855 an early-closing move- 
ment was begun in Melbourne, for the benefit of 
the clerks in the stores. Not until April 10 of the 
year following did the mechanics take up the agita- 
tion ; but in twelve days they had gained everything 
they demanded. The stonemasons held the first 
meeting. Other trade-unions in rapid succession 
followed their example, and at a union meeting it 
was decided that after April 21 eight hours instead 
of ten should constitute a day’s labor. Some of 
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the contractors, of course, determined to fight, but 
before the evening of the first day all but two or 
three of them had given in. In some instances 
the workmen agreed to a reduction in wages until 
existing contracts were completed, but in every case 
it was agreed that thereafter the wages for eight 
hours should remain the same that they had 
hitherto been for ten. During the last few years 
the Australian trades-unions have gone a step 
further, and demanded that on Saturdays five hours 
instead of eight should constitute a day’s work. In 
this, too, they have in large measure been successful. 
According to Sir Charles Dilke, it is now the univer- 
sal opinion among Australians that the cheerfulness 
and vigor with which men work when the hours are 
short enables them to accomplish as much work in 


the course of a week as when the hours were long. 


* * 
* 


CoNGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—The House of 
Representatives has passed a bill prohibiting the 
enlistment of aliens in our navy. Out of 7,900 
enlisted men now in the navy the native born num- 
ber only 3,700. The Senate has passed a bill to 
transfer the Weather Bureau to the Department of 
Agriculture. When the Dependent Pension bill 
which passed the Senate by so large a majority 
came before the House last week, a substitute meas- 
ure offered by Mr. Morrill, of Kansas, providing 
that a service pension of eight dollars a month be 
granted to every soldier who reaches the age of 
sixty-two, came near to passing without debate. 
A two-thirds majority was necessary in order to 
suspend the rules. One hundred and sixty-nine 
voted in favor of it, and but eighty-seven against 
it. It is thought that the bill would have added 
at once three hundred thousand names to the pension 
roll. The average age of the soldiers is now about 
fifty-seven years. In the Senate the chief dis- 
cussion of the week was on the Montana Senator- 
ship. The Democrats, of course, made a great deal 
out of the fact that in the election at Helena on 
Tuesday their party won a very decided victory, 
although the question before the voters was the 
right of the two parties to the vote of the precinct 
on which the election of the Legislature and the 
United States Senators turned. The House 
Committee on Railways has ordered a favorable 
report upon a bill for the construction of a ship 
canal around Niagara Falls, on the American side. 
The estimate made for its cost is $23,000,000. 
The House of Representatives voted, 98 to 70, 
against the proposed construction of three coast line 
battle ships. The Senate passed the Anti-Trust 
bill by a vote of 52 to 1. 


* * 


GENERAL NEWS.—It is now reported from Zan- 
zibar that letters have been received from Dr. 
Peters, dated January 20, at which date he and 
Lieutenant Tiedmann were both well. The 
Argentine Ministry has resigned. The Samoan 
treaty has been formally signed. The Marquis 
Tseng, a famous Chinese statesman and diplomatist, 
formerly Miuister to London, Paris, and St. Peters- 
burg, is dead. The English Liberals have gained 
a seat by the Parliamentary election in Carnarvon. 
A somewhat serious anti-Carlist riot took place 
in Valencia, Spain, last Thursday. The High 
License movement in Iowa has been completely 
defeated. The Canadian Government has ex- 
pressed its willingness to renew the modus vivendi. 
Many more students have been expelled from 
the Russian universities. The New Jersey Senate 
investigation committee have heard further evidence 
of election frauds, and the matter is in a fair way 
to be probed thoroughly. The supplementary 
elections in Rhode Island resulted in Democratic 
gains. It is probable that the election in Peru 
has resulted in the choice of Colonel Bermudez as 
President. This will assure the permanence of the 
present Constitutional Government. Another 
dock strike has begun in Liverpool; several thou- 
sand men have gone out. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR QUESTION. 


3 is impossible to give our readers trustworthy 

information concerning the strike inaugurated by 
the carpenters, of Chicago for an eight-hour day. 
Reports are contradictory ; each party to the battle 
depends on public sympathy, and in such cases the 
motto, All is fair in war, is unscrupulously applied. 
We are told that the strike is for eight hours, and 
that the builders’ day in Chicago is already eight 
hours ; that it is for higher wages, and that the wages 
demanded are conceded; that the building boom 
produced by the expectation of the World’s Fair 
makes it a favorable time for the strike, and that 
the building boom has brought so many mechanics 
to Chicago that the builders can get all the men 
they want. The only point on which there is no 
dispute is that the builders will not recognize and 
treat with the Carpenters’ Trades-Union, and that 
the carpenters justly insist upon the right to 
make their terms through the Union, not as indi- 
viduals. 

But whatever may be the merits of this particu- 
lar strike and the prospects of its success, it brings 
prominently before the public the eight-hour move- 
ment. This movement has already been successful 
in some of the best mining districts in England; 
eight hours is a legal day’s work in New York 
State, but as overwork for extra compensation is 
not forbidden, the legal limit is not practically of 
much force; eight hours has been established by 
custom as the limit of a day’s work in New South 
Wales (Australia); and, so far as we can judge 
from reports of the experiment, wherever it has had 
a fair trial the eight-hour day has given general 
satisfaction, both to employer and employed. The 
arguments for the eight-hour day are chiefly two: 

1. Machinery has greatly increased facility and 
decreased cost of production. One man can now 
do the work which ten men, a hundred men, several 
hundred men, could do without machinery. Mr. 
Atkinson estimates that with the aid of labor-saving 
machinery one man can produce enough food to 
feed a thousand. The benefit of this labor-saving 
machinery is seen in decreased cost of goods to the 
consumer; in increased profits to the employer; 
and should be seen in either larger wages or less 
hours to the workingman. The workingman com- 
plains that he does not get his share of the profit ; 
and we believe that his complaint is just. Grant 
that his wages are more and his hours less than 


they used to be—and this is by no means certain— 


the improvement has not kept pace with the im- 
provement to the two other partners in the indus- 
trial combination. The cost to the consumer has 
been greatly diminished ; the profits to the em- 
ployer have been considerably increased ; the ad- 
vantage to the laborer is relatively so little that it is 
somewhat problematical whether he has really 
received any advantage. It is said that hours can- 
not be lessened without decreasing wages. But they 
can be lessened and wages kept at the present figure, 
provided either the cost is increased tothe consumer 
or the profit lessened to the employer. It would 
not be unjust to either of the three if a part of the 
profits derived from machinery were thus trans- 
ferred to the men who use it. 

2. But it is not by any means clear that any dimi- 
nution of profits to the employer or any increase of 
cost to the consumer would result from less hours 
and present wages. Less hours and equal product 
means more employees. These additional employees 
would receive wages; they would expend their 
wages in purchasing the products of industry; the 
market for goods would be increased, and with the 
increase of the market would come increase of profit 
to the employer to counterbalance loss involved in 
less hours of labor. If there are a million of will- 


ing workers to-day out of employment—and this is 
a not impéssible estimate—and employment could 
be given to them, and they all became purchasers of 


commodities, industry would receive an impetus 
and the market an enlargement not easily calculable. 
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“Overproduction” and a “ glut of goods never 
means more goods than are wanted and could 
be used, but more than there are purchasers with 
money in hand. Furnish all the women in the 
United States who would like a new silk dress with 
money to buy one, and the silk mills would have 
more than they could do. Make every barefoot 
boy a purchaser, and the shoe factory would be 
busy. 

We believe that these arguments for the eigbt- 
hour day are unanswerable. We would like to see 
in all purely mechanical employments the day re- 
duced to eight hours and the week to six days. We 
would like to see all labor of children under four- 
teen, perhaps under sixteen, in mines, stores, rail- 
roads, and factories prohibited, and abundant pro- 
vision made for their education; and we would 
like to see all wives and mothers released from 
every form of toil except in the home. We 
believe society would be richer and more pros- 
perous, and life far better worth living, if this 
revolution were accomplished. And we further 
believe that if all men—employers and employed— 
believed that such a revolution were desirable, it 
could be accomplished in an incredibly short time, 
and with no serious interruption to our present 
industries. But so long as there are employees who 
want their wives and children to work in the mines 
and factories, and do not know that by encouraging 
wife-labor and child-labor they are underbidding 
themselves and cheapening their own wages; and 
so long as there are employers who think that the 
more time they can get out of their men, and the 
less wages they pay, the greater their own profits, 
so long, probably, there is no other way toward a 
more rational system of industry, toward less hours 
for dull drudgery and more for real development, 
than the stupid way of such a battle as that which 
has just been inaugurated in Chicago. 

Meanwhile, since a paragraph of experience is 
worth a column of theory, we quote for the benefit 
of employers the following letter which we find in 
the March “ Fortnightly Review,” and which bears 
very directly on this subject. It is contributed by 
Mr. S. M. Burroughs, of the firm of Messrs. Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome & Co.: 

At the suggestion of Mr. Henry George, we last sum- 
mer decided to adopt the eight-hour system, having pre- 
viously worked between eight and a half hours and nine and 
a half hours at our factory. We think that this system at 
first somewhat increased our expense of production, especially 
as, shortly afterwards, we advanced wages all round. We be- 
lieve that the enjoyment of life by our employees is greatly 
increased through the extra time which they have at their 
disposal, and are pleased to note what we believe to bea 
general improvement in the well-being of all. We doubt 
very much if we shall suffer any loss, in the Jong run, on ac- 


count of sborter hours or higher wages, as we believe that 
both are conducive to increased efficiency and intelligence.“ 


WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


HE resolutions of the New York Conference of 
the Methodist Church, against secularism on 
the one hand and against sectarianism on the other, 
a report of which will be found in our Religious 
News columns, is very significant. It unquestion- 
ably indicates the trend of opinion in the Methodist 
Church, as the analogous action in the New York 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church indicates the 
trend in that body. We are glad to record these 
two indications of what we believe is a thought- 
movement in the right direction. We may perhaps 
best indicate the argument for this general position 
by the Socratic method of question and answer : 
Q. What is the object of education ? 
A. To prepare men and women for useful lives. 
Q. What is most necessary for this purpose ? 
A. That they should learn to be pure, honest, 
and truthful. 
Q. What is next most necessary? 
A. That they should be intelligent, capable of 
forming their own opinions and judgments, and 
therefore acquainted with the experience of the past. 
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Q. What is next to this in importance ? 

A. That they should have some special ability 
for some special form of industry. 

Q. Can a man lead a. useful life who is not pure, 
honest, and truthful ? 

A. He cannot. 

Q. Can he lead such a life if he is not intelli- 
gent ? 

A. Yes; some ignorant and unintelligent men 
lead lives that are not wholly useless, and certainly 
that are not injurious. 

Q. Can he lead such a life if he has no special 
fitness for any special industry ? 
A. He can, as a day laborer. 
be poor and never very useful. : 

Q. Why has the State a right to impose taxation 
in order to maintain public education ? 

A. Because it is necessary that men should be 
pure, honest, truthful, intelligent, and capable in 
order to make a prosperous, free, democratic State. 

Q. What, then, should be the first object of the 
State in such education ? 

A. To educate men to be pure, honest, and 
truthful. 

Q. Can the State do this without becoming sec- 
tarian ? 

A. It can. For there are men pure, honest, and 
truthful in all the different denominations. 

Q. Can the State do this without teaching re- 
ligion ? 

A. It cannot; for purity, truth, honesty, are the 
very essentials of religion. 

Q. If the State does not train its men to be pure, 
honest, and truthful, but only to be intelligent and 
capable, what will be the result? 

A. In many instances greater skill in doing 
wrong to others, and therefore greater burdens im- 


posed upon society. 


If any of our readers think any answer we have 
given above is the wrong one, will he cut this arti- 
cle out, paste it on a piece of paper, and send it to 
us with the right answer put in its place with sub- 
stantially equal brevity ? 


But he will always 


A PREVALENT OFFENSE. 


* is probably no exaggeration to say that two- 
thirds of all the talk floating about through 
society regarding persons and families is absolutely 
without foundation. Over every community one 
may observe at times this mist of misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding, sufficiently tangible to blur 
the outline and harmony of things, but never tangi- 
ble enough to be traced back to its origin so that 
responsibility can be fastened. Not long ago, in a 
church in another section of the country, it was sud- 
denly reported from mouth to mouth that there was 
serious dissatisfaction with the ministerin charge ; a 
man of the greatest sincerity, integrity, and fidelity, 
respected and beloved. There was instantly great 
anguish of mind onthe part of many worthy peo- 
ple, who resented the injustice, and who detested 
the sort of spirit which manifests itself in church 
divisions. Presently it occurred to a few skeptical 
spirits to ascertain the dimensions of the dissatisfac- 
tion. They went to all the persons whose names were 
mentioned in connection with the movement, and 
from each they received not only a positive dis- 
claimer, but a protestation of absolute ignorance ; 
and both the protestation and the disclaimer were 
true. The whole dissatisfaction existed in the 
mind of one well-meaning but exceedingly irrespon- 
sible woman, who had excited herself to such a 
degree and talked with such volubility that she had 
persuaded herself and almost convinced a congrega- 
tion that there was a serious disturbance at hand. 
This woman meant no evil, but she caused a great 
deal of suffering, and she might have been the 
occasion of a great piece of injustice. There is no 
way of punishing such an offense as this, although 
it is an offense which society ought to be able in 
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some way to bring home to the offender. The 
absolute lack of responsibility which a good many 
well-meaning people show in the matter of talking 
would be incredible if one were not constantly 
coming upon illustrations of its extent. Men and 
women give forth impressions and repeat, without 
qualification or condemnation, statements regarding 
others which have absolutely no foundation in fact, 
and to ascertain the truth or falsity of which not 
the slightest effort has been made. These same 
people would shrink from the idea of burning down 
a man’s house or taking a ten-dollar bill out of his 
pocket ; but they do not hesitate to smirch his char- 
acter or destroy his peace of mind, calamities much 
more difficult to bear than the results of arson or 
theft. Society stands in great need of sound edu- 
cation regarding personal responsibility for talk 
which affects the character or standing of others. 


FALL INTO LINE. 


15 recent assembly in which the Congrega- 
tional Club and the Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian Social Unions of this city came to- 
gether for a social evening at the Lenox Lyceum 
was auspicious, as we hope, of more than was accom- 
plished at the time. We are not disposed to criti- 
cise it, however inadequate a result may appear in 
the remark of a reporter that the social part of 
Christian union was well managed. We look hope 
fully upon it as the initiation of great possibilities 
for practical ends of far more moment than the ex- 
change of pulpits on the following Sunday between 
two of the speakers that evening. 

The advantages of denominationalism were set 
forth on that occasion, as evident in the missionary 
enterprises which had been expanded under the 
influence of the esprit de corps and by emulative 
activity. Without pausing to question the adequacy 
of such motives in a Christian point of view, we 
emphasize the drawbacks to which denomination- 
alism is subject in a great city. Here the crying 
need is for the massing and consolidation of all 
Christian forces against the powers of evil. These 
are consolidated. These are massed for influence 
on legislation and administration. These carry the 
day by going solid for what they want, on the prin- 
ciple of “ beer first and polities next. Hence the 
remark of our Governor's admiring partisan, that 
he would rather have the saloons in his favor than 
the churches. 

The anti-Christian and immoral interests which in 
our great cities are debauching government, render- 
ing law inoperative and contemptible, plundering 
the taxpayers, permitting criminals to defy justice 
by their political “ pull,” subsidizing the police to 
secure immunity for dens of vice, and carrying 
elections by bribery and fraud, could desire no 
state of things more favorable to their ends than 
that which the denominationalism of the Christian 
part of society offers them. Each regiment of the 
Christian body is fighting by itself. Each is ab- 
sorbed in its peculiar interests. There is an un- 
doubted unity of moral sentiment, and a tacit agree- 
ment as to what ought to be, if it could be. 
Individual churches and ministers’ meetings of 
different sects occasionally let off steam in vigor- 
ous resolutions, which relieve their minds, but 
bring no relief to the humiliating spectacle of in- 
effectiveness in presence of derisive and successful 
adversaries. Is there no way in which these scat- 


tered regiments, each holding its fort and looking 


on while the enemy ravages the open country, can 
be brigaded and brought into the field together ? 
The recent social gathering of the four denomina- 
tions has put this question to some thoughtful minds 
with a freshening of hope. We do not know what 
ulterior ends were in the minds of its promoters. 
But we may take it for granted that it could have 
seemed to them no adequate end to have spent a 
thousand dollars merely in getting so many hundred 
people together for a whole evening, to listen to 
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speeches on Christian fellowship and partake of a 


collation. Only as a means to something further 
was this worth the while. And so we regard it as 
designed—a grateful preliminary to something more 
substantial and urgent. 

The various proposals for promoting Christian 
unity on a large scale that have been recently pub- 
lished for discussion. however important, must con- 
cede precedence in a practical view to the urgent 
need which exists in all large cities for a unifying 
of Christian forces on issues that a; vital to social 
purity and righteousness. The cant phrase, “ prac- 
tical polities,” with its implicit recognition of selfish- 
ness, sordidness, and vice as the ruling triumvirate, 
is a burning disgrace to the Christian citizens 
through whose divisions such an unholy coalition 
prospers, with resulting scandals greater, as even 
the cautious Professor Bryce assures us, than have 
occurred in any European city. 

For the consolidation and efficient direction of 
the hitherto incoherent and dissipated Christian 
forces upon the practical issues presented by the 
saloons, the dives, the gambling-houses, the houses 
of ill-fame, the slums, the election fixers, the spoils- 
men—one thing at a time—a serviceable machinery 
already exists, in which the steam that is wasted in 
the fizz of fruitless resolutions might be concen- 
trated for effective use. The denominational 
Unions themselves—each with its own executive 
and other committees—already constitute an avail- 
able means of co-operation among the hundreds of 
churches which they represent. They have been 
established for “social purposes ;” which, of course. 
to a Christian mind means more than hand-shaking 
and eating suppers together. They are well aware 
of a dominant immorality in municipal affairs, which 
snaps its fingers in the face of Christian sentiment 
with Tweed's question. What are you going to do 
about it?” It seems to us that no more timely 
question than this could be discussed on the next 
occasion—for of course another is intended—when 
these denominational Unions meet. We are fain 
to believe that a worthier end than mere relaxation 
and pleasure and the rehearsal of truisms is con- 
templated by those who have inaugurated these 
symposiums of Christian organizations. Toseek no 
further end would be but Nero fiddling while Rome 
is burning. 

There were four denominations represented at 
the first meeting. Why not more than four at the 
next? Why not work up to a representative gath- 
ering of all Christian denominations, with the truly 
“social purpose” of discussing what are now the 
most urgent of social questions, viz.: Is there such 
a thing in fact as Christian citizenship? What 
does it signify? What can it do, on the principle 
of association, to root out the present noisome 
scandals of the city, and to inaugurate a new era of 
civie righteousness in their stead? To transform 
the situation, there is one thing to do first: Fall 
into line. 


— — — — 


ART NOTES. 


Last week closed two remarkable series of exhibitions 
which have been held at the Union League Club and 
the Grolier Club. The former, which includes many 
collectors and several artists among its members, has 
held monthly exhibitions of foreign and American 
paintings for a long time, but within the past year the 
scope of these exhibitions has been greatly enlarged. 
The Art Committee decided to accompany carefully 
chosen paintings with collections of examples of other 
arts. Only a comparatively few have appreciated the 
results of the growth of wealth and taste since the war 
as they are illustrated in the rich collections of New 
York amateurs which have been drawn upon for these 
exhibitions. At the first the paintings were accompa- 
nied by a collection of the finest “single color” Chinese 
porcelains, presenting colors and glazes which remain 
the standards of ceramic art. The next month blue 
and white Chinese porcelains were shown, and these 
two leading groups were followed by exhibitions of 
“ powder blue porcelains, decorated porcelains, ivory 
carvings, Japanese metal work, lacquers, carvings, and 
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crystals, and other examples of Oriental art, always of 
the finest quality. None of the exhibitions, however, 
was more impressive than that which presented a 
superb array of painted Greek vases, and a collection 
of the Tanagra figurines and the beautiful Myrrina 
figures, discovered within a very few years. Other 
exhibitions have offered Persian and Indian metal work, 
pottery and carvings, miniatures, bonbon boxes and 
fans. of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
finally a collection of glass ranging from old Pheenician, 
Greek, and Roman examples down through the work 
of Venice and Germany to modern French and English 
work. At the Grolier Club, which concerns itself with 
books and prints, there have been exhibitions of mediz- 
val illuminated missals, of rare bindings and editions» 
of old prints, of Turner’s “ Liber Studorium,” and of 
the work of medern etchers like Legros, Van Grave- 
sande, and finally Whistler. When we say that the 
examples shown at both clubs have been carefully 
selected by approved amateurs, and have been of the 
best quality, it will be seen that these exhibitions have 
furnished an invaluable means of culture. The Union 
League Club is primarily social and semi-political in 
character, and its work in the field of art is the more 
deserving of recognition. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


„There is no social life in New York,” remarked a 
pessimistic youth, whose ideas of sociability, it is fair 
to say, however, were formed in the country, where 
neighbors exchange confidences from their back-door 
steps. The distance in miles, not less than the society 
separation, between acquaintances had impressed the 
young man as making intimacies in the city out of the 
question. There isa degree of truth in this, but of 
course the speaker generalized too freely, nor did he 
seem to have in mind one of the social compensations 
of city life—namely, the limitations of gossip which dis- 
tance helps to cause. Take, for instance, the city doc- 
tor, and contrast his experience with that of the village 
practitioner. The country doctor has a very sick pa- 
tient, and he is cross-examined by the whole commu- 
nity. If the patient die, the doctor knows that the town 
is discussing his treatment of the case. He finds that 
for him there is no such thing as private practice. 
The city physician, on the other hand, has a scattered 
constituency, and he is comfortable in the thought that 
his neighbors and his patients never meet in commit- 
tee of the whole to pass judgment on his methods. 

* * 


The use of the camera in surgery is of undoubted 
advantage, but what end in science was served by 
photographing a group in a city hospital just as the 
surgeon was beginning to operate? A young child, as 
the report goes, was injured in the street and was 
carried to the hospital. There, when stretched out on 
the operating table, a photograph was made and subse- 
quently used in un illustrated article in a newspaper. 
Happily, no tears of sympathizing friends are pictured 
in this emergency photograph, but the stricken child is 
represented. The question is of personal moment to 
every one liable to be injured in our streets. If carried 
to a hospital, is our sad estate to be aggravated by a 
subjection to the photographie process, not in the in- 
terests of science, but to fill up a newspaper article ? 

* * 


There is a sense of proportion which causes people 
living in the country to lay a stronger emphasis on 
casualties and on death than do their city contem- 
poraries. Of course the reason is obvious, but I was 
struck by an illustration of the indifference in certain 
directions which familiarity breeds in city people. An 
ambulance came rapidly down Fifth Avenue, and in it 
was a man bleeding and evidently in great suffering. 
Scarcely a head was turned to look at the painful 
sight. But, a few moments later, the crowd stared 
and stopped as a woman tripped across the Avenue, 
leading a pet dog and dodging the various vehicles 
with ludicrous anxiety and awkwardness. 

* * 
* 

The “strength ” of Americans is not “to sit still,” 
but why must we be reminded of this fact at every turn, 
even by advertising devices? The image of a woman 
forever turning, in shop windows, to exhibit a garment 
or suit suggests perpetual unrest, but an expedient yet 
more significant attracts notice uptown. A woman, 
not of flesh and blood, but gorgeously appareled, re- 
clines in an easy chair and ceaselessly rocks. Fort- 
unately, she does not talk, but that motion from early 
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dawn to dewy eve is a wearisome travesty on the rest- 
lessness which is typical of our bustling, hurrying, tire- 
less people. After the fatigue incident to viewing the 
rocking advertisement, my eye and my mind are alike 
refreshed by the stolid and immovable Indian before an 
adjacent cigar shop. 
The yearly exhibition of trout in Fulton Market, at 
the opening of the season, betokens the renewal of fish- 
ing activities among amateurs, and, not less, the 
revival of regrets by those whose work will not allow 
them to go a-fishing till later in the season, when the 
best sport is over. A representative gathering is this 
Fulton Market body of spectators, for fishing is a 
“gentle art,” and gentle men, in some phases of their 
character, are many of these keen-eyed inspectors of 
the living forms of beauty. The attendance of pro- 
fessional men is especially interesting, and one thinks 
how many knotty points in law, trying cases in medi- 
cine, and doubtful points in theology have been studied 
as a brook was followed, now through a daisied mea- 


dow, now through “ brambly wildernesses.” 


* 
* 


Passing Bryant Park, I noted for the first time the 
seeming infelicity in the position of the Irving statue. 
I thought that, to typify the winning author's kindling 
and enlivening power, his face should be turned toward 
the sunrising, or, as an emblem of the warm, lovely hue 
he gave to familiar scenes, that the western skies should 
shed their splendor upon his countenance. But the 
statue faces the south, as if to look away from the 
progress of Old New York toward the lands beyond 
the Harlem. What is more probable, however, is that 
the genial and veracious chronicler of Dutch history, as 
related to Manhattan Island, was given an opportunity 
to face toward the streets and lanes in which his char- 
acters had walked, and philosophized, and slowly swayed 
their historic pipes. I have concluded to permit the 
statue to remain in its present position, deciding, after 
grave reflection, that there is a fitness in having that 
benignant face beam, at least seemingly, upon lower 
New York. 


* * 
* 


The undesigned selfishness in selecting toys for 
children does not suggest itself to the average present- 
giver as one of his offenses of commission. It is not to 
be supposed that there is a deliberate intention to inflict 
a plague of painful sounds upon a friend through gifts 
to a friend’s offspring, but the plague often comes after 
the giver is safely out of the house. The animals with 
bell attachments, the devices with whistles of automatic 
virulence, so to say, the ingenious varieties of drums 
and trumpets which have a way of being sonorous at 
unexpected crises in the family history these, and other 
contrivances for disturbing the peace, work their mis- 
chief as a result of supposed benevolence and good- 
will. Let each giver of a toy ask these questions 
before sending it to a friend’s house : Would I be will- 
ing to listen to all the noise that will be caused by that 
toy till it is thrown away? Am I ready to assume, in 
advance, the responsibility for the impatience in thought 
and language which will be provoked by the child’s use 
of my gift? Have I a moral right to lower the 
average of my friend’s record for ethical living by 
introducing, under the guise of generosity, elements of 
temptation to hasty speech? “The toy did it” is an 
excuse for excited and improper language which carries 
with it a grave reflection on the toy-giver. What a 
consolation it would be, on reviewing a long life, to be 
able to say, “I never gave my neighbor’s children any 
but a silent toy !” . 

* 

A new idea of the enlarged opportunities for women 
as workers came to me when I found that a piece of 
mechanical work was to be done for me by a young 
woman employed in a well-kuown establishment. It 
was a simple thing to do, but it required the use of 
tools, and the deftness and rapidity of the workwoman 
gave me a pleasant surprise. This suggests the inquiry, 
Why would not women find the watchmaker’s trade quite 
within their physical capacity ? There are other trades, 
light and remunerative, where the cunning hand of 
a woman might easily surpass a man’s more clumsy 
fingers. 

* * 
* 

He who makes two pension claims grow where only 
one grew before is not entitled to the same blessing as 
the man who makes two blades of grass spring up 
where only one gladdened the eye before, but such an 
individual is at least sure of a hearing. I have won- 
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dered often why some of the absurd claims for pensions 
were not outdone by demands for the Government 
bounty on the part of men who did incidental service 
during the war in guarding Washington. These men 
were clerks in the various departments, and, when the 
Confederates menaced Washington in 1864, were called 
upon to drill, to do guard duty, and to perform other 
soldierly duties, though not sworn into the service. Odds 
and ends of uniforms were issued these extemporized 
companies, and some ludicrous effects in attire were the 
result. I remember that the trousers assigned me had 
one leg three inches shorter than the other, and I have 
often felt that the wear and tear of feeling I suffered 
because of my diversified appearance ought to warrant 
my application for what I would call a pensionette. It 
might well take the form of a gift of the price of a pair 
of trousers, the two legs whereof were of equal length, 
and the payment be made on the installment plan. 


* * 
* 


Given a comfortable home and refined surroundings, 
and you have good behavior in a child. What a hasty 
and inaccurate inference that would be! but no more 
rash and incorrect than to infer that squalid surround- 
ings at home necessarily involve rude conduct on the 
street. I am impressed with this fact from a fresh 
experience with the two classes of homes. In one of the 
uptown blocks there is a contrast often met with in 
New York. Fine buildings jostle against a “shanty ” 
settlement. The expectation would be that the 
“shanty” population would contrive to make the days 
as well as the nights somewhat hideous, and that the 
peace and order would be found in the families in the 
elegant homes. As a matter of fact, however, the 
loud and mischievous boys come from the brown-stone- 
front houses. The “shanty” children seem to repre- 
sent law and order. The hope of the country appar- 
ently dwells in the rough and shaky structures which 
will soon give way before the tide of uptown improve- 
ments. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


| AM requested by one of the editors of The 
Christian Union to give “some account of the 
movement to disfranchise the Roman Catholics, 
in which some Boston people seem to be taking 
an interest.” I willingly comply with the request; 
but I must begin by saying, for the credit of Bos- 
ton people, that very few of them, so far as I can 
learn, take any interest whatever in the move- 
ment, except to pass it by with a smile, half of 
amusement, half of contempt. I do not know of 
any serious notice which it has received here in 
any influential quarter. But it has undoubtedly 
made some stir in places more or less remote, 
where the circumstances are less well known. I 
find, for instance, in a leading weekly newspaper 
published in New York, and —— an extensive 
circulation among intellectual classes throughout 
the country—a journal, by the way, which is in- 
tensely opposed to the Roman Catholic attitude 
regarding parochial schools—a severe arraignment 
of this attack on the rights of citizenship. 

All there is to tell can be told in a few words. 
No. 4, Vol. II., of the series of documents issued by 
the Boston “Committee of One Hundred” bears 
date of April, 1890, and is entitled “The Pope’s 
Last Veto in American Politics: Will the People 
Sustain It?” The document is a pamphlet of six- 
teen pages, and professes to be based on the Papal 
encyclical issued at Rome on January 10 of this 
year. Some brief extracts from the encyclical are 
given, together with numerous citations from other 
Roman Catholic utterances; and these are, all 
together, interpreted as showing that fidelity to the 
Church of Rome is inconsistent with loyalty to the 
Government of the United States. Among the cita- 
tions made from the encyclical is this: “It is an 
impious deed to break the laws of Jesus Christ for 
the purpose of obeying the magistrates, or to trans- 
gress the laws of the Church under the pretext of 
observing the civil law. The pamphlet calls atten- 
tion to the fact that prior to 1821 the Constitution of 
Massachusetts required that every person holding a 
civil or military office should subscribe to a declara- 
tion and oath renouncing and abjuring all allegiance, 
civil, ecclesiastical, or spiritual, to any foreign prince, 
person, or prelate. This of course prevented, and 
was designed to prevent,any Roman Catholic from 
holding office in the Commonwealth. The pam- 
phlet asks, “Is it not high time to return to ‘the 
faith of the fathers,’ and require the enactment in 
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every State, and by Congress, of some such statute?” 
But the “ — of One Hundred” do not 
stop there. The next sentence reads: “ Let Roman- 
ists who would become citizens of the United States 
be required, not only to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Government, but to take an oath also renounc- 
ing all allegiance to the Pope of Rome.” 

There are two reasons why this latest issue of 
the “Committee of One Hundred ” has fallen flat 
in Boston. The first is because the proposal to de- 
prive several millions of American citizens of the 
rights of self-government unless they will abjure 
their religion is too manifestly “ absurd” to awaken 
hopes or fears; secondly, because the public is not 
allowed to know who constitute the “ Committee of 
One Hundred,” which is so active in making accu- 
sations, assailing motives, and demanding revolu- 
tions in fundamental laws. Boston is accustomed 
to open, honorable, straightforward methods of 
agitation against alleged evils ; and when an organ- 
ization insists upon working in the dark, our people 
are disinclined to look in its direction for light. 


Thursday, April 3, was designated by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, in accordance with imme- 
morial custom, as “a day of humiliation, fasting 
and prayer.” It was, in fact, observed very gener- 
ally, as “ Fast a has been here for many years 
past, as a day of jubilation, feasting, and play. 
The base-ball season opened with two games, one on 
the League grounds, attended by a crowd estimated 
at 5,000 ; and the otheron the Brotherhood grounds, 
attended by a crowd variously estimated at from 
15,000 to 25,000. At several churches union serv- 
ices were held. In one church, situated in a sec- 
tion of the city where church-goers abound, the 
congregation, representing four or five large socie- 
ties, was said to number, by actual count, 
thirty-five persons. However, where there were 
special reasons for attendance, audiences were 
considerable. Trinity Church was thronged, as 
it always is, to hear Phillips Brooks; a union 
meeting of South End churches was largely 
attended to hear protests against the monstrously 
unjust Chinese enumeration bill now pending in the 
United States Senate ; and a series of — on 
the perennial race question was heard by throngs 
at Tremont Temple. One reason why Fast Day is 
disregarded by even devout people is that fasting 
as a means of grace has ceased to be generall 
preached or practiced. Another reason is that it 
comes usually not far from Good Friday—this year 
the day before—and the latter receives much of 
the regard that might otherwise be given to the 
former. There is a growing sentiment in favor of 
appointing Fast Day to coincide with Good Friday. 


The Rev. D. N. Beach found, on his return from 
St. Louis, that not only his own church and congre- 

tion, but almost or quite all the other churches in 
Cambridge, including Roman Catholic, and the 
Mayor of the city, and other leading citizens, irre- 
spective of denominational or political differences, 
had united in an appeal to him to remain on his 
present field. To the universal joy, he has tele- 
graphed to St. Louis his non-acceptance of the call 
unanimously extended him by the First Congrega- 
tional Church in that city. 


The alumni of Phillips Andover Academy held 
a notable reunion and banquet in this city last 
Thursday. Judge R. R. Bishop, of the Andover 
Academy and Seminary Board of Trustees, pre- 
sided, and among the speakers was Phillips Brooks, 
a great-grandson of the founder of the Academy. 
The treasurer, Mr. A. H. Hardy, made an appeal 
for additional funds to the amount of $250,000, 
which are needed and well deserved. M. C. A. 


THE SLAVONIC JEWRY IN THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 


By Rienanp WHEATLEY. 


ERIFIED records show that 29,602 Jews 

landed in New York in the year ending 
September 30, 1888. In the corresponding year 
1889, no less than 22,674 arrived. In the five 
years 1885-1889, inclusive, the number who entered 
Castle Garden was 123,947. More than seventy 
per cent. remained in the city. Many who went 
in quest of livelihood at other places returned. 
Multitudes who immigrated by way of Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Montreal made New York their ob- 
jective point It is one of the most populous— 
if not the most populous—centers of Judaism on the 
globe. Of those who arrived in the fiscal year 
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ending October 28, 1889, the majority, 15,977, 
were of Russian nationality. Down-trodden, per- 
secuted, and unhappy, they sought the United States 
of America as the haven of refuge, and as the 
land where all the white inhabitants are equal 
before National and State laws. 

Nothing more vividly impresses upon an observer 
the cosmopolitan characteristics of New York, and 
the utterly foreign appearance of some sections 
thereof, than the district between the Bowery on 
the west and Clinton Street on the east, Grand 
Street on the north and Division Street on the 
south. This is known to multitudes as the Slavonic 
Jewry of the American metropolis. Compatriots 
also abound on the west of the Bowery, from Bayard 
Street to Canal Street and beyond. Co-religionists, 
differing in social aspects, are in the majority from 
Forty-second Street to Sixtieth Street east of Third 
Avenue. They are, for the most part, wealthy, re- 
fined, cultured, and law-abiding; suffering little, if 
at all, by comparison with people of other faith 
and blood. 

The Slavonic Jewry is excessively crowded. 
Population is dense and overflowing. Houses once 
occupied by wealthy Americans are jammed from 
cellar to garret. Four hundred is said to be not 
an unusual number in a single tenement. Prolific 
and careful of offspring, their children are remark- 
ably numerous, and in some public schools are far 
in excess of those who own a Christian parentage. 
Clothing and complexion indicate the poverty- 
stricken, squalid, and filthy circumstances in which 
they rise to maturity—or die. The police inspec- 
tor who efficiently acts as guide, and is quite 
familiar with the locality, calls attention to the low 
stature, sallow color, and quaint costume of the 
adults. Nearly all the women are bareheaded or 
bewigged, the men arrayed in garments that denote 
hard struggle with adversity. It does by no means 
follow that because they are poorly clad they are 
poor in worldly possessions. Every form and face, 
with few and rare exceptions, is one in which the 
oppressions, cruelties, and miseries endured for 
centuries are organized and eloquently expressed. 
Other elements of human life, such as unchanging 
thought, settled purpose, and dogged tenacity, are 
no less distinctly visible. If there be not the frank- 
ness, candor, and manliness of the American Jewish 
policeman with whom we pause to converse, there 
is undoubtedly sufficient reason for their absence 
in the experiences of past European residence. 
The best of Jewish character is not always borne 
on the surface. Favorable conditions may develop 
it; just as in the Roumanian so-called theater, be- 
tween Grand and Hester Streets, west of the Bowery, 
some of these exceedingly commonplace and now 
indifferently garbed persons nocturnally appear in 
resplendent broadcloth, silks, and satins. Costly 
jewelry and blazing diamonds complete the meta- 
morphosis. In the latter particularly their movable 
wealth has long been invested. In more bulky 
form it was too tempting a prey for the covetous 
Gentile. Besides, in houses and lands, until of 
comparatively late years, they were not permitted 
to invest. It is affirmed that residence of from 
fifteen to twenty years in this country is needed to 
induce many of this class to invest in other and 
popular securities. 

These Israelites are entirely competent to care 
for themselves. Inherited qualities, strengthened 
by bitter suffering, fit them for survival in the 
struggle for life. Not one in these shifting, eddy- 
ing crowds of the Slavonic Jewry is idle. Like the 
self-centered peddler on the sidewalk to whom our 
attention is delicately invited, and whose visage re- 
minds us of that of the golden eagle, they are ener- 
gotic, industrious, and keenly acquisitive; peddlers 

or the most part, or merchants whose small shops, 
surmounted by tenements, are veritable mines of 
wealth. What the ordinary American would reject 
with disdain is to them the staple matter of bargain 
and sale. Movable stands clutter the sidewalks on 
Thursdays and Fridays, the Jewish market days. 
Municipal authority seems to be powerless against 
obstruction of the thoroughfares. Arrest, convic- 
tion, and fine are followed by repetition of offense, 
until the arm of justice fails from sheer weariness 
to act. 

The markets are an abomination to the Health 
Department of the police establishment. The fish 
are collapsing from age, the fruit is overripe and 
unpleasantly specked, the poultry were evidently 
not killed yesterday, and in most cases do not bear 
the tag, inscribed by the chief rabbi, certifying that 
they are “kosher,” or clean. Eggs are of several 
grades of staleness, vegetables retain only the mem- 
ory of former freshness, and bread is suggestive of 
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the presence of bran in the ample loaves. Nothing 
is lost, and even the fowls are carved into bits that 
accommodate the smallest sales or purses. If much 
that is sold be fit only for the civie offal dump 
which is also true of some purely Gentile localities— 
the fact is explicable by history. 

These Slavonic ce soon acquire riches. 
That house on the northwest corner of Norfolk and 
Hester Streets, valued at $40,000, is the acquisition 
of sidewalk trade. That dingy operator vegetating 
in a dingier back cellar owns property worth $60,000. 
That spare, wiry, and active man, superintending 
the business of his little dry-goods store, owns several 
houses. So is it with men whose soiled dress and 
unwashed hands do not advertise their wealth. To 
aid each other they are always prompt. 

But lately a Jew was taken to the station-house 
of a certain police precinct. One of his co-religion- 
ists put in speedy appearance and proffered bail. 
Have you any house?“ demanded the American- 
born sergeant, wishing for something more substan- 
tial than straw-bail. “Weech will you have?“ 
queried the Israelite. “How many have you? 
was the rough rejoinder. “Seeks.” “How many 
years have you been here?” is the next question. 
Twenty.“ Twenty years! you infernal Jew, and 
have six houses; and I've been here all my life 
and haven't one!“ 

Whatever may be the future of the sergeant’s 
children, those of the Hebrew seized of six houses 
will, in all probability, educated in the publie schools 
and colleges, cut a figure in society that will have 
but slight resemblance to, or flavor of, that in the 
Slavonic Jewry. 

How it is that New York is so full of Slavonic 
Israelites involves a story, told in brief by Mme. Z. 
Ragozin, and by the distinguished American Jewess, 
Emma Lazarus, in the pages of the Century.“ 
The former writes from a Russian point of view, 
the latter from the standpoint of nineteenth century 
civilization. The persecution of the Jews began in 
a drunken brawl at Ielizavetgrad, a city 130 miles 
north of Kherson, in Southeastern Russia. This 
was in Easter week of 1881. Nearly everything 
belonging to the 15,000 Jews in that wealthy com- 
munity was utterly destroyed. In May and June 
similar riots broke out at Kiev and Odessa. 

Thence the barbarous outrages spread to other 
sections of the country, and before they were sup- 
pressed involved “murder, rape, arson, one hun- 
dred thousand families reduced to homeless beg- 
gary, and the destruction of eighty million dollars’ 
worth of property.” All the horrors of mediaeval 
barbarism were repeated on a colossal and most 
shameful scale. W. M. Evarts in Chickering Hall 
did not exaggerate when he summarized the terri- 
ble history as one in which “men have been mur- 
dered, women outraged, children dashed to pieces 
or burned alive ; whole streets occupied by Hebrews 
razed to the ground and desolated by fire; thou- 
sands of families reduced to beggary, and many 
banished from their homes. One hundred and 
sixty towns and villages feel this scourge of perse- 
eution. Three hundred houses and six hundred 
shops were plundered at Warsaw while a garrison 
of twenty thousand soldiers was kept within bar- 
racks — made no sign, and that, too, on the morn- 
ing when in the name of Christ peace and good - 
will were proclaimed over all the earth.” 

Russian apologists for this extreme wickedness 
plead alleged Jewish insubordination to law, in- 
grained traitorism to the Crown, and relentless 
appropriation by fair means or foul of the wealth 
of the people, as the excuse for these infamous 
excesses. ‘They accuse the Jews of being parasites, 
living in filth and squalor, and of harboring fell 
designs against the peace and prosperity of their 
Gentile neighbors. 

Many of the clauses in this prejudiced indiet- 
ment do not agree with each other. The moral 
excellence and social usefulness of some of the 
oppressed and spoiled are also confessed. 

o all of these apologies Miss Emma Lazarus 
justly replied that the dualism of the Jews is the 
dualism of humanity. They consist of the good 
and the bad. The maxims and rules by which 
they are guided consist of similar mixture. Their 
prosperity is due to superior self-restraint, industry, 
and foresight. Their dietetic laws are founded in 
profound knowledge of human physiology. Their 
herding together in Ghettos is enforced by unjust 
and proseriptive power, and is contrary to the sani- 
tary and hygienic laws of the Old Testament. 
„Every country has the Jews it deserves,” is a pro- 
foundly true remark of Heine. Wherever per- 
mitted to enjoy the inalienable rights of humanity, 
they have been loyal and patriotic. Just and equal 
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laws should be applied everywhere to Jews and 


Gentiles alike. Equity knows no distinction of 
race or creed. Under the workings of Christian 
law and equity it may be true of the Slavonic Jews 
(whose “ Jewish Herald“ is printed in Hebrew char- 
acters), as of Hebrews of other nationalities, that 
among them America finds the “ purest and strong- 
est elements of republican liberty.“ 


NEW ENGLAND FACTORY LIFE. 
II.—THE OPERATIVE AND HISOPPORTUNITIES. 
By Newron M. HALL. 


ROBABLY no industrial class in the country is 
so generally prosperous as that of the factory 
operatives of New England. It is true that low 
wages are paid in some departments of work, but 
the majority of the men and women employed in the 
mills receive extremely good wages. ‘There is very 
little pauperism in the factory cities, and nothing 
which approaches the extreme poverty and distress 
among the working class in the great commercial 
cities. Hundreds of operatives live in houses 
which they have built and paid for with their own 
wages. The books of the savings banks will show 
a large aggregate of sums deposited by operatives. 
The financial condition of young women operatives 
is particularly good. Many of them earn from 
six to ten dollars a week. In some of the factory 
cities the corporations provide boarding houses, 
where board and lodging of the first class, with 
washing and lights, is furnished for $2.15 a 
week. Compared with the wages and expenses 
even of school teachers in the great cities, the 
decided advantage is with the factory girl. Under 
the admirable system of corporation tenement- 
houses, in at least two factory cities, comfortable 
lodgings may be had for a rental ranging between 
$3.50 and $6 a month. Under such conditions it 
is not difficult to see how the factory operative, 
with good management, may be prosperous. 

The general intelligence of factory operatives is 
not at all commensurate with their material pros- 
perity, and this is because of the almost entire lack 
of opportunities for self-culture in the factory 
cities. Many an heroic girl has deliberately chosen 
low wages in Boston in preference to high wages in 
Lowell or Manchester, because of the advantages 
in art and music which even her limited means 
could attain in the larger city. A slight acquaintance 
with the better class of New England operatives 
will show that they are not lacking in powers of 
observation and appreciation of the beautiful. The 
girl who hears all day nothing but the clatter of 
her loom may have the true hunger for harmony in 
her heart, but the longing must die out if she has 
no means of satisfying it. The most discouraging 
feature of the factory system is the fact that the 
finer feelings of the operative are gradually dead- 
ened. The nature of the work tends to make the 
operative sordid and selfish, and his life a mere 
routine of joyless drudgery. Some form of relaxa- 
tion, some stimulus from without, must be given, or 
such a life soon loses all its freshness and ambition. 
It is not so surprising that the operative who finds 
the avenues of study and innocent recreation closed 
should seek objectionable forms of pleasure. 

An attractive field for private benevolence is 
open in this direction. Suppose some wealthy in- 
dividual in a factory city should provide a concert 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra once a year for 
the factory girls. It would be an event to be re- 
membered with pleasure throughout the year, and 
the donor would be richly repaid in gratitude. The 
free exhibition of a famous painting, or a perma- 
nent collection of casts of the best examples of 
classic art, would have an important educative in- 
fluence in a manufacturing community. A loan 
exhibition of paintings and objects of art, held once 
a year, is entirely practicable. Public libraries 
are already established in these cities, but much 
can be done in the way of adding books and in 
making them more available for the operatives. 

Aside from private philanthropy, it ought not to 
be a difficult matter for American operatives to 
obtain these advantages for themselves. The noble 
efforts which the English workingmen are making 
for self-improvement through co-operation ought to 
shame their brethren in this country. Five million 
dollars are paid annually to operatives in each of 
the four great factory cities. Thousands of dollars 
of this sum go into the treasuries of labor organiza- 
tions, to resist a possible decrease in wages, but not 
a cent is expended in the united effort to lift the 
great body of workingmen to a higher plane of 
thought and living. Our workingmen are unac- 
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countably blind to the power of co-operation. Con- 
sider the value of a workingmen’s institute modeled 
after Toynbee Hall in London to a city like Fall 
River or Lawrence! Such an institute would pro- 
vide classes and lectures covering a wide range of 
subjects. Industrial training would be given; art, 
literature, and music would be taught. Gradually 
a library and an art collection would be added. It 
would become a center of the best influences, more 
effective for the betterment of the community 
than all the restrictive laws which could be enacted. 
The American workman, with his natural intelli- 
gence and quickness, could be depended upon to 
improve such advantages to the utmost. Invention 
would be stimulated, and results might even be 
expected in the higher fields of literature and art. 
The most immediate and important outcome would 
be the increased intelligence and happiness of the 
factory class. 

The pressing need of means of developing the 
higher instincts of the operatives in these cities is 
no fanciful or forced conclusion. Tendencies are 
at work which, if not opposed, are full of grave 
possibilities for society. Beyond question, the fac- 
tory operative enjoys a degree of prosperity greater 
than most of his fellows. When he learns that 
rights and privileges more important than high 
wages are within his grasp, a great advance will 
have been made toward the emancipation of labor. 


ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 
I.—PSYCHOLOGY IN GERMANY. 
By JASTROW. 


* is usually possible to trace a liking for subjects 
relating to the science of the mind—mind-lore, 
if I may be allowed the term—to an interest in 
those general aspects of logical thought that fre- 
quently recur to a contemplative character, or to an 
interest in the solution of the relation between life 
and its environment, between human nature and 
physical nature. In the history of knowledge, as 
of the individual, these two tendencies are at first 
so closely connected that it is impossible to separate 
them. Aristotle was both the first great naturalist 
and the first great psychologist; in the lives of 
many eminent scientists we read of an early liking 
for speculative studies, and we find the seeds of 
superiority in speculative realms in a youthful at- 
tention to more concrete problems. With the 
maturity of thought and the advancement of learn- 
ing it becomes necessary to specialize, and to group 
one’s interests about a single focus. There has re- 
cently been much discussion as to the relative 
dangers and advantages of this specializing process, 
the outcome of which seems to be a clearer appre- 
ciation of its supreme importance, and of the 
equally great necessity of supplementing the defi- 
ciencies it is apt to bring with it. In no branch of 
learning is this condition of affairs more typical 
than in the study of mind-lore. We have now the 
student of philosophy who may be more of a 
logician, or an ethical, scholar, or a metaphysician, 
and the psychologist who in turn may be more 
specially allied to the biological, to physical, or 
more strictly mental sciences. It is my present 
object to show the status of the last-mentioned 
study as far as Germany is concerned. 

The movement to which the name Experimental 
Psychology is now attached may be said to have 
its origin on German soil. Whether we go back to 
Johannes Muller, who first drew special attention 
to the psychical interpretation of physiological proc- 
esses, or confine ourselves to the more recent works 
of Helmholtz—whose distinctive greatness consists 
in regarding the problems of sensation as one, and 
not as disjoiuted portions of physics, physiology, 
and psychology—and of Wundt, who has introduced 
the methods of science into various departments of 
mental research, we find Germans leading in the 
movement. It may, then, not be without interest 
to portray the methods and purpose of this study 
as gathered from a recent visit to the chief univer- 
sities of Germany. 

One of the first problems to receive an accurate 
formulation is the relation between the intensity of 
a sensation and its physical cause. When a sound 
seems louder, a pressure more intense, the blow 
that caused it was harder, the weight heavier; but 
is it possible to say how much louder, how much 
heavier? Can we construct a subjective scale 
along which the degrees of sensation can be re- 
corded? The method by which this has been 
attempted is to fix what may be termed equal dif- 
ferences of sensation. Let me illustrate by a some- 
what unscientific but practical example. If I find 
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a dollar on the street, the increase of pleasurable 
feeling it will give rise to depends (other things 
being equal) upon my circumstances; if I am 
wealthy it is slight, if I am poor it is considerable. 
If you will substitute for the finding of the dollar 
any physical cause and call it the stimulus, and 
enlarge this particular sensation of pleasure with 
any characteristic sensation, you are prepared to 
understand the general relation of stimulus to sen- 
sation. If I allow a weight of one pound to rest 
upon my finger, and have the weight increased until 
I can just appreciate the difference, and if again I 
begin with a weight of two pounds and repeat the 
process, I will have two equal differences of sensa- 
tion. These give me two equal degrees of the 
mental scale; what are the corresponding intervals 
on the physical scale? It appears that the two 
pairs of weights must bear a definite ratio to one 
another; if I must add an ounce to a pound to 
produce a difference of sensation, I must add two 
ounces to two pounds to produce the same differ- 
ence. This, in essence, is Weber's law, first an- 
nounced by Professor Weber, of Leipsic, and elab- 
orated into the psycho-physic law by Professor 
Fechner and others. Around this cardinal fact 
has arisen a mass of experimental material, and 
even more theoretical discussion, that shows the 
vast role that this Jaw of relativity has played in 
nature. It would lead me too far into technical 
details to describe the various appliances that have 
been constructed to test this law for sight, for hear- 
ing, for touch, smell, and taste, for the sense of 
effort, and the appreciation of time intervals. I 
will instead merely refer to a recent discovery that 
seems to show that this same law by which we 
adapt ourselves to our physical surroundings also 
holds of the lowliest microscopic organisms, Pro- 
fessor Pfeffer having found that if one solution of 
acid be just sufficiently stronger than a second to 
induce a series of these organisms to leave the first 
for the second, then a third solution must be stronger 
in the same ratio to effect a similar result, and 
describe a practical application of the law as well. 

From ancient times the stars have been graded 
into magnitudes, the brightest being regarded as of 
the first magnitude, and then, by apparently equal 
— down to the faintest stars. This is evi- 

ently a rough attempt to arrange equally different 
degrees of sensation at a period when no objective 
method of measuring the average amount ot light 
emitted by the stars was known. We can now 
measure this light, and find that these equal differ- 
ences of sensation correspond to equal ratios of 
light, the estimations of the old astronomers uncon- 
sciously following this natural law. 

There are many other aspects of the study of 
sensation. The determination of the sensibility as 
tested by the smallest difference between two stim- 
uli that can be appreciated, offers a fertile field of 
study; the establishing of constants for the various 
senses is of anthropological importance, and helps to 
detect abnormal variations. It illustrates, too, the 
relative importance of the various senses in mental 
evolution and their adaptation to the uses that civil- 
ization demands of them. Much painstaking labor 
has been expended the devising of suitable appa- 
ratus for these ends, and the studies from the Ger- 
man laboratories make important contributions in 
this line. The final object in this accumulation of 
material is the determination of constants of psychic 
faculty, upon which all further investigations into 
the higher processes of mental life must build, and 
which alone can save psychology from the never- 
ending disputes of theories and speculations. 

In the laboratory of Professor Wundt the study 
of the times taken up by the simpler mental proc- 
esses has always been a favorite pursuit. If psy- 
chological states are conditioned upon physiological 
ones, then they ought to occupy time. This can 
now be definitely shown. To begin with, we must 
know how rapidly the nervous impulse propagates 
itself along the nerve. This Helmholtz measured 
only a few years after it had been declared impossi- 
ble ever to obtain such a result. The average rate 
is about one hundred feet per second. If I receive 
a sensation, say a shock upon the finger,and makea 
given motion as soon as I perceive the shock, what has 
occurred in the interval? ‘The impression has first 
to reach the end-organs of sense, then to proceed 
inwards to the spinal cord, and by it to the brain; 
here the mysterious transformation of the sensory 
into the motor impulse takes place, and is followed 
by the outgoing impulse and the contraction of the 
muscle. ‘This would be called a simple reaction- 
time—the time of a response to a sensation such as 
we are called upon to make every day, and of the 
infinite complications of which much of our mental 
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operations are composed. If I now arrange that, 
as soon as the sensation is given, a delicate clock- 
work is set in motion, and when I signal that the 
sensation is perceived the clockwork is stopped, I 
can measure this simple reaction-time. Such an 
apparatus has been constructed by M. Hipp, and is 
called a Hipp chronoscope. When well adjusted, it 
records to the thousandth of a second with fair 
accuracy. Having once determined this constant, I 
can proceed to add mental complications, and by 
subtraction measure the time of the purely men- 
tal part of them. The simplest of these is a 
distinction, the foundation of all knowledge. If. 
instead of reacting to a given signal, say a 
light, I react only when I have distinguished 
it from another—say that I have seen it is a red 
and not a blue light—the difference in time would 
measure how long it takes to distinguish red from 
blue. With this principle once established, we may 
vary its application indefinitely ; we may widen the 
range of distinctions, say between a red, white, blue, 
green, or yellow light, and find that as the namber 
of possible distinctions increases, the time of recog- 
nizing a given color increases, and so on. A further 
step is to vary the mode of reaction, to react with 
the right hand if a red light is shown, with the left 
if a blue light is shown. The additional time 
necessary to do this would be termed the choice- 
time, and measures the time necessary for choosing 
between two modes of reaction. This, too, can be 
complicated in a variety of ways. The average 
reaction-time is about one tenth of a second, the 
distinction and choice time about one-twentieth of a 
second, though the latter is usually longer; the 
choice-time, too, increases more rapidly than the 
distinction-time when the processes are complicated. 
One may go further still and measure the association- 
time—measure how soon one word will call up 
another, or call up a word of the same class, as one 
name another, or one month another. One may 
study the bonds of natural association by the same 
method, it being found, for instance, that it takes 
much longer when one month is given to name the 
preceding than the following month, the associa- 
tion in that direction being less intimate. The 
time it takes to multiply or to add, to name objects 
when their pictures are shown, to find a verb to a 
noun and vice versa, to translate from one language 
to another—all these have been measured, and in- 
ferences as to the nature of the processes been made 
from the results. When we consider that these are 
the processes upon which all education must build, 
the importance of their accurate study is self- 
evident. 

Bat it must not be imagined that experimental 
methods are applicable only to those processes that 
have a strong physiological element ; the laws of 
memory, of attention, of the association of ideas, 
are to be finally determined only by the same pains- 
taking proceedings. With regard to memory, 
Professor Ebbinghaus, of Berlin, has made an elab- 
orate study comparing the reproduction of artificial 
syllables with naturally associated words, and show- 
ing the effect of the extent of the task committed, 
and the interval between acquisition and reproduc- 
tion, upon the ease or difficulty of reproduction. 
His results are extremely interesting and valuable, 
but too technical to find further mention here. Pro- 
fessor Muller, of Göttingen, is making a further 
study in the same direction, with special reference 
to the role that rhythm plays in memorizing. With 
regard to attention, a great variety of experiments 
has been made: the number of sensations that can 
be attended to at once; the mutual interference of 
several simultaneous impressions ; the unconscious 
sphere of attention, have all been approached by 
experimental methods. I will select one observa- 
tion for more particular mention. Imaginea hand 
moving across a semicircular dial slowly to and fro, 
and at a point in its swing it produces the single 
sound of a gong ; the observer watches the hand, and 
aims to determine opposite what mark of the dial 
the hand was seen when the sound washeard. The 
curious result is that if the attention be fixed upon 
the sound, it will invariably be heard “ too soon,” 
that is, one will indicate a point upon the dial in 
advance of the point when the sound really took 
place; while if the attention be concentrated upon 
the dial, the sound will be heard too late. Of two 
simultaneous impressions, that one gets into con- 
sciousness first that is attended to most sharply. 
With regard to the association of ideas, not only 
las the time that the process occupies proved to be 
a fair measure of its complexity, but the nature of 
the association affords a welcome peep into the con- 
dition of the mental storehouse. Here, too, we find 
an excellent illustration of the law that as mental 
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processes become more complex, individual differ- 
ences become more prominent; people differ much 
more in their association-times than in their simple 
reaction-times. Before leaving this topic I must 
mention the important studies showing the effect of 
practice, of fatigue, of the action of drugs and 
pathological conditions upon the duration of various 
reaction-times. 

In this very rapid survey of the work now in 
progress in experimental psychology, I can hope to 
do no more than indicate the general bearings and 
tendencies of these studies. They are preparing 
the foundations upon which alone the science of 
psychology can rest; there can no more be various 
psychologies than there can be various astronomies 
or chemistries. The patient accumulation of facts 
has brought these sciences out of the sphere of 
dogmatism and disputation; why shall it not do 
the same for psychology? Nor must it be feared 
that in this study the real problem at issue—the 
nature of the mind—will be lost sight of. The in- 
timate connection of modern science with the theo- 
ries of the past would alone prevent such a neglect. 
And, as yet, with all that experiment and observa- 
tion can do, there remains such a wide field in 
which native tact and psychologic instinct can alone 

ield results, that there need be no fear of narrow- 
ing the study of mental lore, or restricting the num- 
ber of its devotees. Such, however, as enter this 
field with a proper appreciation of experimental 
methods and results will work in it with least lia- 
bility to error and with most benefit to mankind. 

Before closing, it may be well to mention the 
chief German universities at which instruction in 
experimental psychology is given. First and fore- 
most is the University of Leipsic, where Professor 
Wundt has an extensive laboratory, the studies from 
which are usually published in a special journal, the 
„Philosophische Studien.” At Berlin, Professor Eb- 
binghaus, and at Gittingen Professor Miiller, have 
small laboratories, always occupying a few students, 
and giving encouraging outlooks for the future. At 
the University of Freiburg, Dr. Miiasterberg has 
established a private laboratory from which a series 
of interesting studies has already been published. 
Besides these there are several universities in which 
instruction is given with apparatus and demonstra- 
tions, but little original work is done. The Univer- 
sities of Prague, of Breslau, and of Bonn may be 
mentioned under this head. 


SOCIALISM IN THE CHURCHES. 
By THE Rev. JAmes M. Wuartron, Pa D. 


HIS is a fact concerning which some report is 
seasonable. Until recently, Socialism” has 
been a term descriptive of a movement whose pro- 
moters were outside of the churches, and unfriendly 
to them. But it cannot with truth be so used any 
longer. Whoever would speak with accuracy can 
no longer use Socialist as a term of reproach, 
except as qualified by the proper adjective. Sir 
William Harcourt is reported to have said, “ We 
are all Socialists now. Socialism is found in com- 
bination with a variety of principles and projects, 
better and worse, and its different species vary, ac- 
cordingly, as widely as iron-rust differs from lime, 
in each of which oxygen is a constituent. Father 
Huntington and Hugh Pentecost are opposites, but 
each is in his way a Socialist. 

Some forty years ago the so-called Christian 
Socialists appeared in Europe, represented in Eng- 
land by such men as Kingsley and Maurice. A 
generation later witnesses their appearance on this 
side the sea. The interval marks the later ar- 
rival on these shores of the social tension and agita- 
tion long ago prophesied to come when our National 
lands should be taken up, and the struggle for 
existence should become in consequence more in- 
tense. At present, societies of Christian Socialists 
are being organized in many parts of the country by 
members and ministers of various churches. The 
Rev. R Heber Newton, D D., is President of the 
New York society. Their recognized organ, a 
monthly paper called “ The Dawn,” began its issues 
last year in Boston. 

Socialism in the churches is radically distin- 
guished from Socialism outside the churches. The 
latter advocates a programme ; the former, a princi- 
ple. The latter, the so-called State Socialism, finds 
the hope of social reform in the adoption of its 
formulated demands, that the State shall take 
possession of the machinery of production, and be- 
come the boss employer; shall nationalize the land, 
and become the universal landlord. In contrast to 
this, Christian Socialism urges, as the basis for any 
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beneficial modification of the existing order, the 
development of a social faith. It holds that schemes 
of change must be sifted by economic discussion, 
and that the first thing requisite is a real adoption 
of the social principles which lie at the foundation 
of Christianity. It proposes to make applications 
of these in practical readjustments of the existing 
order, as fast as feasible, one step at atime. Thus 
both in spirit and method it is evolutionary, not 
revolutionary. 

So far as organization is concerned, the Episcopal 
Chureh has taken the lead in this line. This may 
be in part due to its affiliation with the Church of 
England, in which a socialistic interest is more 
strongly marked than in any of the American 
churches. This fact was signalized by the publica- 
tion last year of the Visitation Addresses of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, under the title “ Christ 
and His Times.” In his address upon “Suffering 
Populations” the Primate tells his clergy that 
“there is a social question, something that wants 
a “ that “there is in Socialism much that is 
purely religious and Christian;“ that “the king- 
dom of heaven is not the reign of private interests ;” 
that the secular and economic questions of our social 
problem “are also church questions of deepest mo- 
ment; that they must be adjusted on principles 
that have been laid down by Christ; that “ such 
complete sacrifice of property (as the young ruler's 
should have been, and as that of Barnabas was) 
may be from time to time demanded and made by 
many persons at once.” 

In America, as well as England, has been organ- 
ized “The Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Interests of Labor,” conveniently termed 
from its initials the “Cail.” Bishop Huntington is 
the President of the American branch. Its mem- 
bership is composed of communicants of the Episco- 
pal Chureh. It lays down its platform in the fol- 
lowing principles : 

“1. It is of the essence of the teachings of Jesus 
Christ that God is the Father of all men, and that all 
men are brothers. 

“2. God is the sole Possessor of the Earth, and its 
fullness ; man is but the steward of God's bounties. 

“3. Labor being the exercise of body, mind, and 
spirit in the broadening and elevating of human life, it 
is the duty of every man to labor diligently. 

“4. Labor, as thus defined, should be the standard 
of social worth. 

“5. When the divinely intended opportunity to labor 
is given to all men, one great cause of the present wide- 
spread distress and destitution will be removed.” 


Among its “methods,” besides prayer, sermons, 
and other addresses, and the circulation of suitable 
reading, is this other: The encouragement, by pre- 
cept and example, of a conscientious use of the 
ballot.” 

The “special duties prescribed to each member 
are these: 


“1. To take or read at least one journal devoted to 
the interests of labor. 

“2. To devote a certain portion of his time to the 
study of the social questions of the day in the light of 
the — 


In the words last quoted Christian Socialists see 
the vitalizing truth of their whole interest. The 
brotherhood of man, with all its claims of social 
justice and mercy, is constituted by the Father- 
hood of God which the Incarnation has revealed. 

While the Episcopal Church, both in America 
and England, has become the color-company of the 
movement, a large interest is apparent elsewhere. 
Addresses on the subject are frequently delivered 
before church conventions and congresses. Among 
publications, the works of Professor Ely and Dr. 
Gladden are well known, with many others. In 
theological seminaries, as at Andover, instruction is 
given on the relation of the pastorate to social and 
economic questions. Dean Murray, of Princeton, 
declares that the Church must lead in wise and just 
social reforms, that the pulpit must take the initia- 
tive, and cannot hold its own otherwise. This paper 
recorded in January “the new departure” of the 
Evangelical Alliance in giving prominence on its 
platform to the social principles and duties of 
Christianity. Such are the indications of a rising 
tide of which as yet no more exact statistics are 
available. The latest is the just published address 
to the New York and Brooklyn Association of 
Congregational Churches, of its Committee of 
Outlook on Social Questions,” referred to in last 
week's Christian Union. The spokesmen of this 
increasing interest hold that what the Cain spirit 
denies the Christ spirit aflirms : Hach is his brother's 
keeper. Especially for the benefit of the weak 
against the strong in the struggle for existence they 
insist that this must now be practically recognized, 
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according to Jesus’ rule of scrupulous care lest 
the little ones should stumble. They hold that 
whoever has a genuine faith in Christ is a Socialist 
at heart, and will prove such in act upon due call 
and enlightenment. And thus they think that Chris- 
tian Socialism, like previous developments of phi- 
lanthropy, will apply a new test to Christian ehar- 
acter, revealing its soundness or defectiveness. 


ON THE ALLEGED PAUPERISM OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


* 
By Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


ti there not danger lest we American authors 
who advocate International Copyright should 
aim a little too low, and should rest the argument 
rather too much on our own bread and butter, and 
too little on the higher ground, with which it began, 
of common honesty toward foreign authors? We 
seem to be suing—or at least to be interpreted as 
suing—quite too generally in forma pauperis, or on 
the basis of alleged destitution among the members 
of the craft. When the recent movement for this 
good cause sprang up in Chicago, for instance, it 
took at once the form of newspaper articles present- 
ing the whole enterprise simply as an enlarged 
application of the Protective Tariff ; a resolute effort 
to keep the naughty foreigner from taking the bread 
out of American mouths. That it was in any 
respect a measure of justice to the foreigner himself 
was not so much as hinted in such local communica- 
tions or editorials as I saw. The recent circular of 
the American Copyright League entitled Why the 
Copyright Bill Should Pass,” taken in connection 
with some of the speeches before Congressional com- 
mittees, although of course not going so far as this, 
seem to me to look quite too strongly in the same 
direction ; and to rest the main argument on an 
alleged destitution among authors, and a condition 
of debility in our national literature, such as we 
should all be quick to disclaim, I fancy, were we 
taxed with it in a foreign land. It has become a 
common thing to insist on this aspect of the matter 
in a way which is not merely exaggerated, but im- 
politic for the very end in view. To say that an 
International Copyright law is needed to make 
authorship in America “a self-supporting profes- 
sion“ is surely an assertion so far beyond the facts 
that it must in the end do more harm than good. 
It is aimed, no doubt, to reach the supposed state of 
mind of the average Congressman. But the average 
Congressman reads “ Harper’s Monthly,” and what 
becomes of all this complaint over the “ manifestly 
inferior condition of American literature when the 
bewildered legislator finds one of the foremost of 
our authors asserting that “in this new country, 
drunk with prosperity and besotted as it is with 
material ideals, the literary standard is as high as it 
ever was in the world”? “Surely,” the Congress- 
man says to himself, “if Mr. Howells is right in 
this high claim, our authors cannot be actually 
starving; or else they sing better for being half 
starved, as is said of canary birds. If they are 
doing so remarkably well amid alleged privations, 
will it not be almost a pity to spoil their voices by 
full feeding? 

It is the present writer’s experience with public 
bodies that the best way to reach them, sooner or 
later, is to rest a claim on its highest ground. No 
one statement ever made in regard to International 
Copyright ever reached so wide a circle or struck 
so deep a chord as the pithy remark of Mr. Lowell, 
There is one thing better than a cheap book, and 
that is a book honestly come by.“ Resting the 
argument on that basis, we are sure of being in the 
right. The injury to foreign authors is direct, 
flagrant, indefensible; and it is by this, in the 
vigorous phrase of the Copyright Association’s 
appeal, that the world is scandalized.” The injury 
to native literature from the same cause is, on the 
other hand, in a phrase used by the same appeal in 
a different connection, “in part imaginary and for 
the rest conjectural.” The present writer, after sup- 
porting his household by literature, in a modest 
way, for some thirty years, can honestly say that 
he has never consciously suffered from any such 
serious obstacle ; and that the only personal injury 
done him by the absence of International Copyright 
has been the inability to control the text of his own 
books when reprinted or translated—a serious 
matter, no doubt, but not a source of impoverish- 
ment. Mr. Howells may have put his claims rather 
strongly as to the existing prosperity of our national 
literature ; but he comes very much nearer the truth, 
in at least one author’s opinion, than do those who 
sue for it in forma pauperis. 
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American literature has undoubtedly had many 
obstacles to encounter, not yet outgrown. The lin- 
gering colonial deference that long made our first 
poets write of larks and nightingales, not of bobo- 
links and humblebees; the habit of paying defer- 


ence to some = critic’s verdict, as expressed 


in the “Saturday Review,” when he would not com- 
mand any terror if he wrote in the New York “ Na- 
tion ;” the state of mind which leads the Bishop of 
Albany to publish in large type in the “ Critic” a 
list of seventy-six books recommended, not one of 
which is American—these things are a real obstacle 
to the progress of our literature. They do not 
grow out of the absence of International Copyright ; 
nor would the passage of any bill on that subject 
remove them. And with these obstacles I must 
class that habit which has lately arisen of disparag- 
ing our existing literature and then explaining the 
deficiency by saying that we are ruined, not by 
Chinese, but by English cheap labor. For one, I 
doubt this assertion, and have always doubted it. 
To begin with, magazine literature is certainly lit- 
erature, or, in this age, has become euch ; and when 
we consider how the American magazines have 
absolutely crossed the water and beaten the English 
magazines on their own soil, it seems a little im- 
probable that the writers who have created those 
magazines cannot hold their own at home. It has 
come to be almost a point of honor, apparently, 
with many excellent American authors, to declare 
themselves lamentably underpaid ; and one feels a 
sense of relief when Mr. Cable says, with modest 
firmness, that he makes a living by his vocation, 
and is not ashamed to own it. All this “ruinous 
competition of unpaid foreign books has never yet 
proved a serious matter where the native author 
had the good fortune to produce something which 
the public really cared to read. With all the enor- 
mous advantage we American authors have in our 
closer observation of the public we address, in the 
immense material offered by our own society, our 
own national history, our own aspects of nature, 
there seems to me something almost ignominious in 
the assumption that we cannot give the foreign 
author even the advantage of a cheap reprint, and 
yet hold our own. Practically, I think we do. 
Nothing struck me more, on a transcontinental trip 
as far as Colorado, two years ago, than to find so 
large a proportion of the commonest traveling liter- 
ature of American origin. There were piles of 
Rider Haggard’s dime-novels everywhere, no doubt ; 
but there were also piles of Mr. Barnes of New 
York.” Foreign competition has surely put no 
serious obstacle in the way of Mr. Cable himself; 
nor did it place any in that of Longfellow or 
Howells or Clemens or Harte or Mrs. Stowe or 
Miss Alcott or Mrs. Burnett or General Wallace 
or Edward Bellamy or “a native author named 
Roe.” 

If those who produced yet finer wares than 
these—as Emerson and Hawthorne and Thoreau— 
achieved less financial profit by their writings, this 
is something which may be paralleled in all profes- 
sions. The most gifted mechanical inventors, it is 
said, are apt to die in the poorhouse, which these 
authors certainly escaped. But it is my experience 
and observation that the man or woman who can, 
in this country, produce marketable literature need 
have no uncertainty about his market; and, if he 
makes literature only a “ by-calling,” as often hap- 
pens, it is either from faintness of heart or because 
he really likes something else better. If the prizes 
of literature are less vast than those of commerce, 
its blanks are less disastrous; if the author cannot 
make millions, neither can he fail for millions. As 
a rule, few authors would change places with their 
publishers, accepting all the risks involved; at 
least, I know one who would be very sorry to do it. 
Then, as against the other professions, it must be 
remembered that if the high-water mark of law or 
medicine be higher than that of literature, so is the 
low-water mark more extreme. It is idle to demand 
that literature should be “a self-supporting profes- 
sion ;” it is the man or woman who is self-supporting, 
not the profession, and it is yet to be proved that 
the percentage of failure is larger in literature than 
anywhere else. I have known well-trained physi- 
cians absolutely without a patient, so that they 
might well have put above their doors the placard 
which Dr. Holmes recommended to a beginner, 
“Smallest fevers gratefully received.” I know a 


lawyer, said to possess high professional attain- 
ments, who admitted to me that for one year, and 
that in middle life, he did not have a single client ; 
did not,” he said, “so much as draw a deed.” In 
the vast spread and variety of the American press, 
the utmost literary mediocrity can hardly — 80 
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stranded as this; if the worst comes to the worst, 
an author can describe his own griefs, and turn an 
honest penny by depicting the police station where 
he passed night. Who knows but the descrip- 
— itself may bear him on to fame, as it took a 

ebtor’s prison to elicit two lines of genuine poetry 
from Dr. Samuel Johnson ? 8 


AN OLD-TIME SOUTHERN PLANTER.’ 
By H. A. Vaueuan. 


a four years ago there was issued by a 
Baltimore publishing firm, at the author’s risk, 
a book with this title. There was nothing in its 
external appearance to attract notice. It was a 
family biography, and, like other family biogra- 
phies, seemed to expect a small sale and an almost 
private circulation. But it has finally come to Mr. 
Gladstone’s attention, and his interest in it has 
pushed it into public notice. 

What the De Coverley papers have done for the 
Tory squires of the past, this volume, in its own 
quieter and lesser degree, does for the Southern 
slave-owners—of a past as absolutely separated from 
the world of to-day. The times are ready for this 
volume, for now that slavery has no advocates 
it can have more retrospective and reminiscent 
friends. Let me add that no one can read this 
biography through without recognizing its sincerity 
of purpose and its faithfulness of portraiture. If 
I fail to catch the same touch of reality, it is the 
fault of the copyist and not of the original. 

Thomas Dabney was a Virginian by birth and by 
inheritance, proud of his Huguenot ancestry and of 
his family name. He was adventurous and high- 
spirited, a typical Southerner, with all a Southern- 
er’s dash, but he also had by inheritance the South- 
ern deference for woman. In the days of his 
courtship he expected no acknowledgment of his 
love letters; that they were received was more, he 
thought, than they deserved. Even the animals 
felt his chivalric consideration for the sex; in hunt- 
ing (and he was an enthusiastic sportsman) he low- 
ered his gun if a doe ran by. Years later, in the 
days of his poverty after the war, no other taunt so 
roused his indignation as General Sherman’s re- 
puted wish “ to bring every Southern woman to the 
washtub.” “He shall never bring my daughters 
to the washtub,” said this widower of seventy; 1 
will do the washing myself.” And he did it. 

There was, however, little menace of such bitter 
test of chivalry in the twenties, when Thomas Dab- 
ney took his young bride to his Virginian planta- 
tion, a region then of hunting, fishing, and open 
hospitality. If any one on the plantation caught a 
sheepshead, or brought down a rabbit, his orders 
were to run . the signal flag from the top of the 
main house. This was an invitation to dinner to 
every gentleman in the neighborhood. If any gen- 
tleman was unable to attend, his servant rode up 
with a note of regret. Such invitations were fre- 
quently interchanged in the vigorous hospitalities 
of these North River planters. When a guest, 
however, came down to the plantation for absolute 


quiet, as did John Tyler, he was allowed to be com- 


tortable in his own way. During the day he sat 
over his papers undisturbed. Every evening when 
he came down to dinner he found a company invited 
to dine, and afterward to play whist with him. Such 
times must always have an end—even in the happy 
days before the war—and Colonel Dabney had to 
curtail his expenses, sell his Virginia property, and, 
leaving the State of his birth, start again in the 
uninviting cotton belt of Mississippi. Before going 
he gave a farewell dinner to his fri nds at Eling- 
ton. As the concluding toast was drunk he 
struck off the stem of his wine-glass, and each 
guest did the same. One or more of the broken 
glasses are still preserved as mementos in the 

o Colonel Dabney slavery was a patriarchal, not 
a mercenary, institution. Recognizing the fact that 
many of his slaves had married fellow-slaves on 
neighboring estates, he called his own together and 
announced to them that in removing with his family 
to Mississippi he did not mean to take one unwill- 
ing servant with him. He offered to buy all spouses 
of his people at the owners’ prices, or, if any of 
them preferred, sell those whom he owned to any 
master they might choose. He meant that no 
money difficulty should stand in the way; that 
families should be kept together at all hazards. 
Without au exception the negroes determined to 
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follow their beloved master and mistress, even 
though husband or wife might be left behind. 

Upon his four thousand acres in Mississippi, 
Colonel Dabney formed a community sui generis, 
a Virginian plantation in the cotton belt. A South- 
ein plantation well —and his estate was 
well managed—had nearly everything within its 
bounds, and was independent of its neighbors. 
Colonel Dabney kept his intact; he sold none of 
his servants, even after his plantation was overrun 
with pickaninnies. He very seldom hired out any ; 
it broke up families, he said. To be sure, one 
yo.ng blacksmith was thus hired out for five hun- 
dred dollars a year, but when offered six hundred 
for him by another employer, Colonel Dabney re- 
fused it, saying that he ought not to work hard 
enough to be worth so much. Saturday afternoon 
was a half-holiday in his fields. Then could 
do better work in five and a half days’ labor than 
in six, he thought. He distributed prizes of money 
among his cotton pickers every week during the 
season. One dollar was the first prize ; a five-dollar 
gold piece went to any one who could pick six hun- 
dred pounds in a day; while money was distributed 
among all who worked well for the prizes, whether 
they won them or not. In consequence the pickers 
became so excited in their rivalry that they had to 
be made to leave the fields at night, some of the 
very ambitious ones wishing to sleep at the end of 
their rows, that they might begin earlier than their 
r vals in the morning. 

Nor were their energies all expended in his serv- 
ice. Each negro household might have its own 
chicken-yard, supplied with corn from the master’s 
corn-crib. Every other year he distributed blankets 
on the plantation—one to every man, woman, and 
child, even to the youngest. None of the house 
servants was required to sit up after ten; and the 
mistress, though she was not strong, took care of 
her babies at night unassisted. She never let her 
servants eat what she would not eat. They are 
not machines,” she said, speaking to her children ; 
“they are just like you, made of the same flesh and 
blood. 

Not only were the children taught to respect the 
slave’s rights, but to respect the slaves them- 
selves as well; and this was done more by example 
than by. precept. When “ Grannie Harriet” died, 
her master could find no one “good enough to 
preach a sermon over her;“ but the entire — 
tion accompanied her to the grave in silence, and 
the master seemed unapproachable in his grief. 
He placed confidence in his slaves—a confidence 
which appealed to their better manhood and their 
respect, not a credulity which increased their indif- 
ference to themselves and to him. 

This confidence in human nature was at times 
audacious, occasionally misplaced, but never weak. 
When Sheriff of Gloucester County, he at one time 
had under his charge a notorious and dangerous 
law-breaker. He suddenly turned to him and said: 
Mr. Crusoe, I mean to put you on your honor. 
You know that it is against the law for me to re- 
lease you without bail. I will be your surety that 
you will be at Gloucester Court-House to pay your 
fine in two weeks.” And, lending him his horse, 
he sent him away a changed man from that day. 
It is no wonder that such confidence inspired loyal 
devotion, and that his servants stood by marster 
in every negro insurrection, in the war, in emanci- 
pation, and even in the occasional discipline of their 
own kith and kin. When marster sell any o’ his 

ple, tis cause he cyan’t do nothin’ wid em him- 
self,” loyally testified the mother of one such incor- 
rigible “ sold into captivity.” The plantation was one 
family. Every child on the plantation was under 
kindly guardianship. If too sickly, apparently, to 
live, it went with the family to their seaside resort 
for sea bathing; if too dull to be taught of its own 
mother, it came under the mistress’s tenderer tuition. 
In their hopeful imaginations, each negro child 
chose his future owner among the Dabney children, 
and spoke of himself as Massa Augustine's or Massa 
Charles's, as the case might be. The young Dabneys 
kept school, their pupils little pickaninnies learn- 
ing to read. Discipline was not very strict, to be 
sure; but a few colored preachers were educated by 
this primitive fashion. 

“ Marster is a heap mo’ strict with his children 
than with us,” said one servant. But it was the 
strictness of earnest love. A few words of com- 
mendation from this dignified yet affectionate 
father meant an infinite pleasure to his children. 
Devotion to him was to the children an uplifting 
privilege. It lightened the dying hours of the 
eldest, Charles. He stretched himself straight, and 
kept the position for more than an hour. It is 
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too hard,” he said, at last, to the distracted father ; 
“T cannot stand it. I tried to lie straight that 
ou might not have any trouble in composing my 
2 bas. 

Thomas Dabney's native dignity of carriage 
rendered unnecessary the petty defenses of self- 
respect raised by smaller natures. Whenever there 
was company to dinner, he always took the govern- 
ess in on his arm. He was the life of the house. 
He did not go in to breakfast till he had danced 
the “fishers hornpipe for the baby, all the 
nursery flocking about him at this signal. He was 
prodigal in his gifts. More than one footsore 
peddler was given a horse from his stable; to every 
church which applied to him for help he sent a fifty- 
dollar bill; his poorer neighbors had abundance 
from his abundance; to three relatives in New 
Urbano he offered the use of his bank account (fifty 
thousand dollars or more) to prevent their common 
name going to protest. This prodigality would 
have ruined him had it not been for his sound judg- 
ment in farming and business matters, his genius 
for punctuality, and his reputation for sterling 
honesty in the business world. 

When the State of Mississippi, to his great grief, 
repudiated her dehts, he tried to save the honor of 
his State by starting a private subseription. He 
offered to head the list by giving ten thousand dollars, 
although it would have rained him had the plan 
succeeded, for he was just beginning to get his 
plantation in order. In polities Colonel Dabney 
was an earnest and devoted Whig. Every Whig 
politician had a warm welcome at his home. It 
was in the very fiber of his moral nature to distrust 
the Democratic party ; to hold as a personal affront 
the apostasy of his friend John Tyler, and to revere 
Henry Clay. In subscribing for his party paper, 
he used to send in twenty-five dollars ata time. He 
foresaw the approaching war from a distance, was 
strenuously opposed to secession, and at last, when 
he felt it inevitable, would have emigrated to Eng- 
land had not his wife recalled to his mind the 
slaves whom he was unable to take with him yet 
could not leave behind. 

When Mississippi finally seceded, he went with 
his State, and threw into its defense the patriotic 
energies he would more gladly have manifested in 
behalf of the larger but then divided country. His 
sons went to the war. It was with reluctance that 
he remained at home to put his plantation the more 
thoroughly and the more helpfully at the disposal 
of the State. He was unwilling to live more lux- 
uriously than did the soldiers in camp, and gave up 
many comforts which were yet abundant in the 
land. Not a cotton-seed was put in the ground on 
his plantation during the war, but every acre was 
planted in corn for home consumption. The very 
blankets from his beds—he would have sent the 
carpets from his floors had his daughters allowed 
it—went to the front. 

At the close of the war the Dabneys cheerfully 
undertook their daily duties in their dismantled 
house and on their impoverished plantation. Their 
slaves went to their work, more quietly and seri- 
ously, more obediently and considerately, than ever 
before. They took the wages that were given them, 
but when Thomas Dabney told them that they must 
discontinue calling him master, they responded, 
„Les, marster, Les, marster, with unconscious 
disregard of his wishes ; indeed, they brought in the 
title oftener than ever, till the whole colored popu- 
lation of the neighborhood took it up. 

So Thomas Dabney might have lived by careful 
economy to the end, had he not indorsed notes for 
a trusted but dishonest friend, which swept away 
his property and left him bankrupt. He refused 
with scorn to take advantage of the bankrupt law. 
His cotton merchants were among his creditors ; 
they had lost all their books by fire, and he was the 
only debtor, so they told him, who had come for- 
ward to settle accounts. But he was not to be 
turned from paying his debt. And so he sawed his 
own wood with all the laborious effort of an un- 
trained hand, hoed his own garden, and washed the 
family clothes. Do not turn the carpet,” he said 
to his daughter; I do not wish any one to suppose 
that I would buy a new carpet, owing money as I 
do.“ But shabby clothes and meager food never 
despoiled him of his courtly dignity; they only 
ennobled it. 
of the old school,” faithful, pure-minded, devoted. 
Reader, are you a friend of Colonel Newcome’s, 
then read this life of Colonel Dabney—a man for 
all time. His story is the story of Colonel New- 
come, not created by the idealizing imagination of 
the novelist, but by that more potent creator of 
ideals, the hard discipline of our daily life. 


He remained to the last a gentleman _ 
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TR SERMON. 
AFTER EASTER. 


By tHE Rev. Epwarp W. GILMAN. 


To whom also he showed himself alive after his passion 
by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and 
2 2 the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
19 period of time during which our Lord 

abode on earth is the most marvelous in human 
history. No other period is like it. To no other 
have so much thought and study been given. No 
other is so well known in its ineidents and its 
actors, or for its instructions and its power over the 
hearts of men. In its relation to the history of the 
race it has been compared to the bloom of the 
century plant, which, after years of ungainly growth, 
= unfolds with flowers of rarest beauty and 
color. 

But if there is any one part of Christ’s life which 
is conspicuous above the rest, thrilling our hearts 
with deeper joy, and standing out as the consum- 
mation of a divine purpose, it is that period of forty 
days which intervened between his resurrection and 
his ascension—the period beginning with the morn- 
ing when the women went to the sepulcher at the 
rising of the sun and found it empty, and closing 
with the day that he was taken up and a cloud 
received him out of their sight. It is well to group 
together, for the quickening of our memories, the 
incidents and instructions of those forty days. The 
text itself suggests an order of thought, and sets 
before us the course of the Lord Jesus as showing 
himself alive after he had suffered, with unmistak- 
able signs, and talking with his disciples of his 
kingdom. 

I. We notice, then, first, our Lord's deliberate 
course in showing himself alive again and again 
through all this period of forty days. This is a 
conspicuous thing, that it is so often said that he 
showed himself. He was not sought for and found 
by much searching; he was not encountered in the 
thoroughfares ; he was not to be seen at any man’s 
bidding; but, as if there was a certain kingly dig- 
nity about him, he gave audience when he would. 

Now first we begin to have a class of expressions 
which we associate with the apparition of angels 
and with heavenly visions. He appeared to the 
eleven; he was seen of Peter; he showed himself 
to the boatmen of the lake—forms of speech which 
have greater variety in Greek than in English, and 
which are not used in reference to him before his 
resurrection: the very words implying some great 
change in his own history, and especially in his 
relation to his disciples. 

Next, we notice what emphasis was laid upon his 
having been seen. This word greeted the two 
brethren on their return from Emmaus: “The Lord 
is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” 
This was the promise of the angel: “He goeth 
before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him.“ 
This was the fact reiterated by Paul to the Corin- 
thians: He was seen of Cephas; he was seen of 
James; he was seen of all The ten told Thomas, 
We have seen the Lord.” Our Saviour upbraided 
those who would not believe those who had seen 
him after he was risen, and said to Thomas, “ Be- 
cause thou hast seen me thou hast believed ; blessed 
are those who have not seen and yet have believed.” 

It is interesting to note, also, the number of times 
specially mentioned in connection with our Saviour’s 
appearing. Mark enumerates three occasions on 
the same day: first to Mary Magdalene ; afterward 
to two that walked into the country; and last to 
the eleven at their evening meal. Matthew, more 
briefly, tells only of his appearing to the women at 
the sepulcher, and then to the eleven on a mountain 
in Galilee. Luke describes the walk to Emmaus, 
the upper room at Jerusalem, and the last walk 
from Jerusalem to Bethany. John, with his pecul- 
iar habit of noting time, tells of three days: of the 
appearance to Mary in the morning and to the ten 
in the evening; the interview with Thomas a week 
later; and the talk at early dawn on the banks of 
Tiberias; while Paul, long afterward, enumerates 
five occasions on which Christ was seen, besides the 
memorable revelation to himself on his way to 
Damascus. So that we have eleven or twelve dis- 
tinet interviews which find record as having oc- 
curred in forty days, six of them being on the day of 
the resurrection. Sometimes he appeared to indi- 
viduals alone, as to Mary and Peter ; sometimes to 
the familiar group of his disciples ; and then to five 
hundred brethren at once. Sometimes he was seen 
by day, sometimes by night. Usually it would seem 
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to have been an unexpected meeting ; but in Galilee 
it was doubtless at a time and place which our Lord 
himself definitely appointed. 

There is great variety indicated in the effect upon 
those who were favored with a sight of Christ. 
Mary Magdalene, with downcast face and weeping 
eyes, shrinking from all intercourse with strangers, 
recognized the familiar voice of Jesus, and to his 
well-known salutation answered, “ Rabboni ; Mas- 
ter.” The eyes of the two that walked toward 
Emmaus were holden; they did not distinguish his 
voice ; and only by some familiar act or word were 
they led to discern Jesus in the breaking of bread. 
When he suddenly appeared to the eleven at even- 
ing, they were terrified and affrighted, and sup- 
posed that they had seen a spirit. ‘Thomas, the 
doubting disciple, was convinced by the word which 
challenged him, in the very terms he had himself 
used, to test the reality of the Saviour’s body. 
When the seven fishermen in the dim twilight of 
morning were toiling on Lake Tiberias, the instinct 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved led him first to 
recognize Jesus in the stranger who was calling to 
them from the shore, but all felt a sense of awe, 
and dared not ask him who he was. And when 
the five hundred met, they saw and worshiped him, 
but even then some doubted. Soin the Lord’s good 


pleasure he showed himself alive to his disciples in 


various ways, and they became witnesses of the 
resurrection. . 

II. We notice the many infallible proofs. We 
are impressed with the largeness of the demonstra- 
tion. These many interviews, extending over forty 
days, convinced men who were not looking for any 
such result, whose doubts and despondency and dis- 
appointments made them slow to believe and hard 
to be convinced. Not one of the disciples seems to 
have entertained any hope of Christ’s return to 
life. Not one of them could utter a word of con- 
solation as they wept over his death and burial. 
Not one of them went to the sepulcher on the third 
day to aid his reviving life and roll away the stone 
from the door. They were all in hopeless despair. 
The women prepared spices and ointment for his 
burial. Mary was weeping because they had 
taken away her Lord. Peter and John, summoned 
to the tomb and finding it vacant, then first be- 
lieved, for till then they knew not the Scripture 
that he must rise again from the dead. The two 
walking towards Emmaus were heavy of heart and 
sad, and put no faith in the rumor that angel voices 
had reported him to be alive: bim they saw not,” 
was their dirge. None of them seemed willing to 
believe on testimony, and Thgmas bluntly declared 
that he would not believe unless he should see the 
print of the nails, and put his finger into the print 
of the nails, and thrust his hand into his side. 

Now, this prevalent state of disbelief needed to 
be overcome by evidence; and it was so overcome 
that all doubt was forever dispelled, and amid per- 
secution and peril the apostles were ever after ready 
to affirm the resurrection. The best evidence of 
the resurrection in their day came through their 
personal contact with Jesus. What he did, what 
he said, what they saw and heard, convinced them. 
They heard him affirm, “ It is I, myself.“ He bade 
them feel and handle. He showed them his hands 
and side. ‘They saw that he had really flesh and 
bones. ‘They saw him eat of a broiled fish and of 
a honeycomb. As he walked with them and talked 
with them their hearts were all aglow. The tones 
of his voice, his manner of blessing the bread at 
their evening meal, his way of unfolding Scripture, 
the love which had not been changed by his agony 
or their frailty and unbelief, the experiences of so 
many persons running through so many weeks, 
were infallible proofs that he who was crucified, 
lived by the power of God; that he who had died 
was alive again forevermore. 

III. We note the themes on which our Lord dis- 
coursed. They are in marked contrast with the 
discourses which preceded his crucifixion. He 
chose a new style of instruction. We look through 
the pages devoted to this period and find nothing 
like the Sermon on the Mount, or the conversations 
recorded in the latter part of John’s Gospel. He 
discoursed about the kingdom, but we have none of 
the parables by which he had formerly explained 
its nature, or the precise predictions concerning its 
grand results at the judgment day. Nor did he, 
coming back from the world of the departed, bring 
any revelation concerning the mansions of which 
he had spoken or concerning the condition of gen- 
erations who had gone before. There was not a 
word about “spirits in prison,” if he had been 
preaching to any such; not a word of Judas, or of 
the penitent malefactor, who had been with him in 
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paradise, or of the saints whose bodies came out of 
their graves and were seen of many after his resur- 
rection. And yet he discoursed of grand themes, 
past and future, going back to the times of Moses 
and forward to the ends of the world. 

We note four special points of discourse : 

First, after giving assurance of his personal iden- 
tity, he taught them the meaning and fulfillment of 
the Scriptures, showing from the things written in 
the sacred books of the Jews how the Messiah must 


needs be a sufferer, and through suffering enter 


into glory ; and how repentance and remission of 
sins must be preached in his name in all nations. 
It was a comprehensive and detailed exposition of 
all the things written concerning him in the law, 
and the prophets, and the Psalms. 

Next he gave them promise of the new dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. On the first day he breathed 
on the ten, saying, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
Then, later, Ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost not many days hence ;” and then, Ye shall 
receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me both 
in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” “ But tarry 
ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high.“ 

Third, there was the great commission, with all 
which it involved, now addressed to one, asto Peter, 
“ Feed my sheep ;” now to the ten, “ Whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ;” and 
now to all, “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 

And then there was the promise of his presence 
and the assurance of his power. All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things 


whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I am 


with you alway, even unto the end of the world.“ 

So the days hastened on; so the demonstration 
for that age was completed ; so the first principles 
of the Gospel were implanted in men’s minds; so 
the resurrection was lifted up to a place of promi- 
nence in human thought as the grandest fact in his- 
tory. 
Then the eleven chose Matthias to be a witness 
with them of the resurrection; and Peter began to 
preach, and tell the people that God had raised up 
Jesus from the dead; and Paul, on Mars’ Hill, dis- 
coursed to Athenian philosophers of Jesus and the 
resurrection; and at Corinth he told them, first of 
all, how that Christ rose from the dead the third 
day, according to the Scriptures. He himself was 
not a whit behind the chiefest of the apostles, be- 
cause he had seen the Lord, and one who had seen 
the risen Lord could never cease to find in the res- 
urrection of Jesus a basis of confidence and a source 
of consolation which time could never weaken. 
Take away that great fact, said Paul, and our hope 
is vain, our preaching is vain; we are of all men 
the most miserable: but now is Christ risen; no 
axiom is more true, no fact is more indisputable. 
“ Now is Christ risen, the first-fruits of them that 
slept; and in him shall all be made alive; and con- 
cerning this I would not have you ignorant; I show 
you a mystery. The Lord himself shall come 

in with the voice of the archangel and the trump 
of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first ; 
then we which are alive and remain shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with these 
words.” 

We may be sure, then, that the resurrection of 
Christ is not a theme for Easter alone, but for 
every Sunday and every day, an inspiring power 
for Christian life. The resurrection is the crown- 
ing achievement in the work of redemption, the 
introduction of a new motive power into the world ; 
as marked an event as the original appointment of 
the sun to rule by day and the moon to rule by 
night ; as potent a force as any of the powers of 
nature—heat, light, cohesion, electricity, or gravita- 
tion. 

It is worthy of remark how often in Scripture 
the resurrection is associated with power. Christ 
was declared to be the Son of God with power b 
the resurrection from the dead. He was crucifi 
through weakness, yet he liveth by the power of 
God. The body is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in power. Paul's earnest desire was to know 
Christ, and by that he meant the power of his resur- 
rection and the fellowship of his sufferings; and 
Peter, alluding to the experience of the eleven 
when they were in despair, says: “ He hath begotten 
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us again to a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead.” All this indicates 
the impression on the minds of that generation that 
the resurrection was a new factor in human history. 
It was not, indeed, such an event as men called 
great, like rearing an obelisk, or building a pyramid, 
or cutting a canal, or boring an artesian well, or 
eireumnavigating the world, or conquering an em- 

ire. It was only a historie fact; a single incident 
in the life of a Jewish peasant who had been con- 
demned and executed for blasphemy ; but that fact 
has had more to do with the world’s development, 
has more influence to-day over the thoughts and 
lives of mankind, than any other fact of history. 

The kingdom of God is like the great processes 
of nature in that it cometh not with observation, 
nor with pomp and pageant and display. Take 
an illustration from the external world. From the 
time of the winter solstice the sun has been slowly 
ascending toward the zenith—higher every day at 
noon, every day exerting greater power. The 
mountains of ice and snow gave way before it. Its 
rays of heat and light coming a hundred millions of 
miles have been felt in the twigs and branches of 
the trees, and, on shrubs and plants and herbs, 
bloom and foliage and beauty and fragrance are 
revealed to-day. Not one tree alone, but ever 
living plant, has been begotten to a new life all 
around the world. There has been no violence, no 
catastrophe, no sudden shock, yet the magnolia buds 
have opened, the maples have bloomed, and spring 
has suddenly burst upon us, making glorious re- 
sponse to the power which all along had been pre- 
paring the way. 

Now, in some such way the power of Christ's 
resurrection has been felt throughout these centu- 
ries ; is exhibited to-day in Christendom and beyond 
its bounds. Take a single illustration: In April, 
1876, the Empire of Japan established a rest day ; 
not a day of worship, but of cessation from toil ; 
and it took, not one day in ten, or six, or five, but 
one in seven; and it selected for that day, not the 
Mohammedan Friday or the Jewish Saturday, but 
the Christian Sabbath. Why? Simply because, 
eighteen hundred years ago, on the first day of the 
week, Jesus Christ rose from the dead. In those 
remote islands, where Christianity has been hated 
and the cross trampled under foot, where non-inter- 
course with foreigners has been the law, where until 
1873 the prohibition of Christianity was proclaimed 
at the corners of the streets on public sign-posts, 
this signal illustration of the power of Christ's 
resurrection is seen. So potent the influence of 
that historic fact! so wide-spread, so far-reaching, 
its power ! 

I sometimes fear that this great cardinal fact 
does not have the place in our thoughts which it 
deserves. We cannot escape the power, any more 
than we can escape the power of the sun; but the 
brilliancy may be clouded, dark shutters may ex- 
clude its rays, the stained glass of prejudice or the 
cobwebs of carelessness may dim its bright and life- 
giving luster. 

The observance of Easter as the anniversary of 
Christ’s resurrection has greatly increased of late 
years; but the day may be observed while the 
event takes but little hold upon our lives. Christ 
rose from the dead, but that was not the end of 
things; it was rather the inauguration of a new 
series of events and of an endless life. Jesus 
Christ is alive to-day. He showed himself for 
forty days to his disciples, that their doubts might 
be forever dispelled, and then he went up into the 
heavens, to abide in glory. He rose from the dead; 
that was not so wonderful. So did the widow's 
son; so did Lazarus; but he rose and is alive. The 
resurrection day was wonderful; but so was every 
one of those that followed, until he was taken up 
and a cloud received him out of their sight. And 
I am not content to think of Easter Day, and then 
drop the risen Christ out of mind; but more and 
more I desire to cherish the memory of all those 
experiences which followed, while this divine 
Teacher and risen Lord unfolded the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament in their relation to him, and 
taught his disciples how his advent and life and 
death and resurrection were parts of God's eternal 

lan for the redemption of a lost world. Those 
orty days of heavenly intercourse were a foretaste 
of the precious communion which is to come when 
the ransomed of the Lord return home with songs 
and everlasting joy; and blessed are they who, 
studying the record of that wonderful period from 
the resurrection to the ascension, draw instruction 
and refreshment and comfort from the story, 
and come into closer fellowship with their risen 


Lord 
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MINCE PIE AND PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


In a recent number of the New York Tribune 
Bishop Potter—who is himself a fine example of 
splendidly balanced physical, intellectual, and relig- 
ious development—contributed a valuable paper on 
the rural reinforcement of cities, discussing the ed- 
ucation and training necessary to prepare Young 
Americans for the “fearful activity of American 
life.” He gives physical training a place of great 
importance in his scheme of education, and his 
words are worthy of the closest and most thought- 
ful attention : 


“When some one remonstrated with Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson for eating mince pie for breakfast, the 
t Concord philosopher replied, gently, ‘ Nay, but 
or what is mince pie made, if not to be eaten?’ One 
could not wear it (unless as a poultice), or warm him- 
self with it, or even ‘ hitch it to a star,’ and, under such 
circumstances, it appeared to a person of very great 
intellectual gifts a plain duty to eat it. 

“ And yet, all the same, it was not—not, at any rate, 
for breakfast. There are certain rules of diet that no 
one can long disregard without permanent — to 
health and both mental and moral vigor. And as of 
diet, so of dress, sleep, exercise, and all the rest which 
have to do with the highest efficiency of that fine and 
complex instrument which we call the body. . . . 

“The teaching of our American homes as to the 
laws of health is miserably defective, and it is not less 
so in the homes of wealth and cultivated intelligence 
than in those of ignorance and narrow means. And 
the schools are not often greatly better in these respects 
than the homes. They are, I gladly own, striving to 
be better, but, taking our common school system as a 
whole, I believe the time will come when we shall look 

with amazement at the folly and viciousness of 
a system which, being employed in teaching boys and 
girls, a large proportion of whose usefulness, happiness, 
and success in life depended upon the mens sana in sana 
corpore—the sound mind dwelling in the temple of the 
sound body—has been so largely silent as to the laws 
of the body, its construction, use and abuse, and the 
conditions on which its health and well-being depend. 
I would venture to suggest whether it might not be 
worth while for some successful man, who is moved to 
build amid the scenes of his nativity a monument to 
his achievements in life, to consider whether he could 
do a better thing than to erect, at some point in the 
country where men and boys congregate, a good gym- 
nasium, with a swimming-bath and a ball-ground, and 
a -sized assembly-room, where, now and then, men 
could talk to men and boys, and women to women and 
girls, as these classes are talked to from time to time 
in the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, and elsewhere, as to the due and decent care 
and ennoblement of that matchless and beautiful mech- 
anism, the human body. One is almost afraid to quote 
the old Greeks in this matter, but he need not be. If it 
be true that fine physical culture was with them too often 
associated with moral decadence, it need not be. One 
may never forget that the most striking figures of the 
glowing rhetoric of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
as he described the struggle and discipline demanded 
in the Christian life, were borrowed from the classic 
arena ; and we may be sure that he would not have 
used them if he had accounted his illustrations illus- 
trations of things evil in themselves.” 


DROP A PENNY IN THE SLOT AND “LOOK 
PLEASANT !” 


Little by little, signs of the age of mechanical 
wonders prophesied by Mr. Bellamy in “ Looking 
Backward” are showing themselves. The Lon- 
don “ Pall Mall Gazette chronicles the latest step 
in this direction : 

“The now familiar automatic machines to be found 
at railway stations and other places of public resort are 
shortly to have an interesting addition to their number. 
This is no other than an automatic photographer. 
Put your penny in the slot, and hey, presto! there 
is your counterfeit presentment. The photographer, 
amateur or professional, who is familiar with the 
chemical processes of development, will hardly credit 
the statement, but there is no doubt it can be done. 
The West End producer of artistic cabinets need not 
be alarmed ; but, with the advent of the automatic 
machine, the itinerant photographer who haunts the 
borders of Epping Forest and Hampstead Heath, or the 
banks of the Thames, will find his vocation gone. He 
will be unable to compete against the automaton, which 
does its work for a single copper. 

“The person who wishes to be ph phed stands 
in front of the machine, at a distance of about two and 
a half feet, and looks steadily into the lens for the space 
of five seconds. The sound of a gong informs him 
when the operation is over. The interior machinery 
then passes the tin plate on which the likeness is taken 
through a chemical bath in order to develop the picture, 
and another to secure its permanence, and finally 
through a water bath, where it is washed. In less than 
tifty seconds the finished portrait is ejected, and if you 
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are in a spendthrift mood you can for another half- 
penny obtain a gilt frame.” 


THEY BLUNDERED BADLY. 


Self-conceit, when displayed in social intercourse, 
is a most obnoxious characteristic in man or 
woman. It is obnoxious even when it has some 
basis and justification in the acquirements or 
achievements of the person who manifests it. But 
when it is based only on ignorant pretension, 
self-conceit ceases to 4 irritating and becomes 
simply ludierous. 

In a readable monologue by A. P. Russell, re- 
cently published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and 
entitled “In a Club Corner,” the author has gath- 
ered together some laughable anecdotes illustrating 
the absurdities of pretension : 


“ A Yorkshireman was advised to read some really 
book, and Plato was mentioned as likely to suit 
. Afterward he was asked, ‘ Well, what do you 
think of Plato?’ ‘Plato? Oh, that Plato! I'II tell 
you what I think of him. He's as big a humbug as 
ever lived. Why, man, Emerson has said it all 2 
him!“ We once heard a preacher in his sermon sweep- 
ingly condemn the writings of Alexander Pope as 
immoral and dangerous. At the conclusion he read 
out—and effectively, too—to be sung by the congrega- 
tion, the beautiful hymn, 
Vital spark of heavenly flame! 
Quit, oh quit !’ ete, 
Sitting, one day, in the family room reading ‘ The 
Spectator,’ a young lady of the neighborhood came in 
unexpectedly To have something to say, I remarked, 
after greeting, that I had just picked up the old Spec- 
tator, which was always new and interesting to me. 
‘Yes,’ responded the miss, lispingly ; ‘my father sub- 
scribed for acopy when it first came out! - not knowing 
that the precious book was published in London a cent- 
ury before her father was born, and at the slow rate of a 
number aday. Referring casually, for purpose of illus- 
tration, to the habit of Neander, the Church historian, 
of tearing unconsciously the feathery of a quill to 
pieces while he lectured, a pretentious lady at the other 
end of the table, determined not to conceal her learning, 
interrupted, with the utmost sincerity, by exclaiming, 
That's the gentleman, I believe, who swam the Helles- 
pont.“ Thirty years ago or more, Thomas Starr King 
added to his name as a pulpit orator by deliverin 
throughout the country a lecture upon Socrates. 4 
ntleman who heard the famous lecture in the neigh- 
— city was speaking of it with enthusiasm to some 
of his friends in one of the public rooms of the hotel 
where he lived, when a self-conceited ignoramus and 
moral bully, conspicuous in business and church cir- 
cles, looking for all the world the incarnation of virtue 
and wisdom, but who never lost an opportunity of 
exposing his ignorance, scattered the company as if a 
bomb had exploded in their midst by remarking, with 
the greatest complacency, ‘ Mr. King, very likely, has 
traveled among the Socrates!’ He heard of the 
Japanese and ——— not the Socrates ! 

“Some one told Fields of a pretentious woman who 
was once heard to say at a dinner-table that she had 
‘never read Shakespeare’s works herself, but had 
always entertained the highest opinion of him as a man,’ 
which called out M. W., who convulsed the little group 
by relating a comical story of venerable Mr. B., who 
believes unqualifiedly in Boston as not the hub only, 
but the forward wheels also, of the universe. The 
excellent old gentleman having confessed that he had 
never found time during his busy life to read the ‘ im- 
mortal plays,’ was advised to do so during the winter 
then approaching. In the sprung: G. called on the esti- 
mable citizen, and casually asked if he had read any of 
the plays during the season just passed. Yes, he 
replied, he had read them all. ‘Do you like them ?’ 
returned G., feeling his way anxiously to an opinion. 
‘ Like them !’ replied the old man, with effusive ardor, 
‘that is not the word, sir! They are glorious, sir; far 
beyond my expectation, sir! There are not twenty 
men in ton, sir, who could have written those 
plays ’ ” 

AN UMBRELLA DRILL. 


In view of the following story told by the New 
York “Sun,” which sad experience leads us to be- 
lieve may be too true, we suggest that those young 
ladies who have in the past so successfully organ- 
ized “broom drills,” substitute the umbrella in 

lace of the broom, both for the sake of grace and 
— the sake of the eyes of their admirers, among 
whom we hope always to be allowed to count our- 
selves : 

“One rainy day last week, just before nightfall, and 
when there was the st rush of homeward-bound 
people, a handsome, intelligent-looking woman, appar- 
ently about thirty-one years old, joined the throng 
headed for the Brooklyn Bridge. Her umbrella was 
open in her hand, and the — she handled it straight- 
way attracted notice on all sides. Somehow she man- 


aged to knock nearly every umbrella she met from its 
owner's hand, until, having reached the steps at the 
entrance of the bridge, sbe suddenly collapsed her own, 
much to the detriment of the bonnet of another lady 
who happened to be at her side. She then began fum- 
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bling for her wry holding the umbrella in the mean- 
while in the hand she was moving, so that the ferrule 
deseribed an are of about forty degrees. Having found 
a dime, she marched to the ticket office, and then, while 
slowly gathering up her change, stood with the umbrella 
tucked under her arm and protruding across the pas- 
sage to the other ticket office, thus obstructing all move- 
ment for others. 

“ At last the seven cents was safe in her purse, and 
she passed on. With that umbrella still tucked under 
her arm she wobbled up the stairs, swaying from side 
to side, while the man immediately behind her dodged 
the umbr-lla’s ferrule as well as he could. Suddenly 
she stepped on her dress, and stopped. Of course the 
umbrella jabbed the man in the face. With a sweet 
beg your pardon,’ she shifted it so that it stuck out 
— and tripped up a man who was hurrying past 

er. 

“Finally, with no other mishap than catching the 
handle of the umbrella in a little girl’s hair, the lady 
got seated in a bridge car, a little out of breath and 
somewhat flustered, and placed the umbrella before 
her so that it stuck out at least two feet toward the 
middle of the car. On the Brooklyn side the last the 
reporter saw of the lady and her umbrella was as she 
started to get out of one of the side doors. She was 
holding her umbrella horizontally before her so it 
caught on both sides of the door and kept twenty-five 

ople waiting while she figured out what was interfer- 
ing with her progress.“ 


„ COMMON” MEN. 


It is no truer that “ great oaks from little acorns 
grow” than that great minds and characters often 
spring from the humblest origin among what we are 
often pleased to call “common” men. The follow- 
ing story ought to be an encouragement to those 
who are depressed by their obscurity, and a rebuke 
to those who are elated because they have}been 
born into “ position” in “ society :” 

„Twenty years ago a poor young man was walking 
the streets of Philadelphia looking for work. His 
clothes were shabby, his hands were blue with the cold, 
and his gaunt face showed that square meals were not 
intimate friends of his. One morning he awoke and 
thought over the years of toil and picayune recompense 
that had n his, and he resolved then and there to 
make a bkeak for the coast. He did so, and finally 
reached thd Pacific Coast, where he now resides. He 
found that work out there was, if anything, harder than 
that in the East, but wages and opportunities were: far 

reater. He came to Philadelphia last week for the 

rst time in a quarter of a century, but instead of com- 
ing in on foot, as he had left the city, he rushed along 
ina Pullman car. He is J. B. Woodsworth, and last 
night he stood in the Lafayette corridor, talking with 
Colonel Baker of changes that have occurred since he 
went West. 

% found work,’ said Mr. Woodsworth, ‘ in carrying 
a hod in Frisco, and, I tell you, I worked hard, too. 
One night I was sitting on a — near the buildings 
on which I was working, when an old gentleman came 
along on foot. He turned the corner, and inside of two 
minutes I heard a feeble cry for help. I grabbed a hod- 
handle that happened to be near on the ground, and, 
darting around the corner, saw the old man struggling 
with two ‘whyos.’ I yelled as if ten men were at my 
back, ‘Come on, boys! We'll lay em out l' And of 
course they dropped the old man and ran for their 
lives. The gentleman wasn’t hurt much, but had lost 
his watch and a shirt stud. He gave me his card and 
told me to call on him next day. Of course I did so, 
and we talked about my former life, and I told him 
how | wanted to succeed, and was bound to be at the 
top of the heap some day. 

„ was young then,’ continued Mr. Woodsworth, 
with a quiet smile, ‘ but my boyish talk seemed to tickle 
the old chap. Ile lent me some money, gave me lots 
of good advice, and this card,’ he added, taking from 
a wallet a yellow pasteboard. ‘And I tell you, sir, 
that card did me more good than anything else. The 
old man afterward gave me a g place, and from 
there I got on rapidly. But lots and lots of times when 
I was discouraged and homesick I just pulled out this 
card and read it.’ 

“Mr. Woodsworth handed the card to Colonel 
Baker, who read on it : 

„Columbus was the son of a weaver, and a weaver 
himself. Cervantes was a common soldier. Homer 
was the son of asmall farmer. Demosthenes was the 
son of a cutler. Oliver Cromwell was the son of a Lon- 
don brewer. Franklin was a journey mau printer, the 
son of a tallow-chandler and soap-boiler. Daniel De- 
foe wasan hostler. Cardinal Wolsey was the son of a 
butcher. Virgil’s father was a porter. Shakespeare 
was the son of a wool stapler. Milton was the son of a 
money scrivener. Mohammed was a driver of asses. 
Napoleon, a desceudant of an obscure family of Corsica, 
was a major when he married Josephine, daughter of 
a tobacconist Creole in Martinique. John Jacob Astor 
once sold apples in the streets of New York. Cather- 
ine, Empress of Russia, was a camp grisette. Mme. 
Bernadotte was a washerwoman in Paris. Horace was 
the son of a shopkeeper.’ 

„Colonel Baker handed the card back to Mr. Woods- 
worth, who placed it in his wallet, aud, patting it, said: 
‘That card is responsible for what success I have 
gained.“ — [Philadelphia Press. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the 4 = or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


I am tempted to turn to you for help upon one subject 
which has been constantly thrust before me during the last 
few months. I married a resident of this town, and came 
here from my Connecticut home. Am a Congregationalist, 
but there is no church of that denomination here, and my 
husband is a member of a Disciple church, which we attend 
regularly. They believe that immersion is the only baptism, 
and will not accept members from other churches unless they 
have been immersed. I was baptized in infancy, and, person- 
ally, am perfectly satisfied with that mode. ancestors 
for generations have been religious people, and believed in 
infant baptism or sprinkling. Here I am told that most of 
the wise he in all denominations allow that the Greek 
word from which baptize originates means to immerse, and 
that there is every reason to believe that Jesus was immersed, 
and, if so, when he said, repent and be baptized.“ he in- 
tended all his followers should be immersed. Is it a fact 
that the word means to immerse, and only that, and, if so, 
when did Christians take up the form practiced by Congre- 

ationalists and others who do not habitually immerse ? 
— of learned and wise men have, I believe, gone to 
heaven without immersion. Will you set my heart at rest on 
this subject? Also give me an idea, that I may have some- 
what to say when — on this matter. 2 

Many Christian scholars believe that baptism should 
be administered now by sprinkling, though they believe 
that it was at first by immersion. The change was an- 
ciently made, and is in virtue of the same Christian 
liberty which changed the weekly day of worship from 
Saturday to Sunday, in the face of the Fourth Com- 
mandment. The virtue of baptism is not in its mechan- 
ical mode of administration, but in its spiritual signifi- 
cance as symbolized by the use of water. The quantity 
of water is, in a spiritual view of the sacrament, unes- 
sential. The literalism of an immersionist, if consist- 
ent, should perpetuate the rite of foot-washing, as do 
the Baptist sects of Mennonites and Tunkers, who 
quote Jesus’ precept in John xiii., 14. According to 
Paul’s rule (Gal. v., 13), you may either insist or com- 
ply, according to what may seem in the circumstances 
best for the interest of Christian good-will and fellow- 
ship. 


What help can you, or one of your subscribers, give to one 
who is interested in forming a Sunday afternoon meeting for 
small children under twelve years of age? Hints as to 
method of conducting such a meeting in a simple, childlike 
way are what is desired. Also, what book or help can you 
give to a Helping Hand Club of children under ten years 
of age? How to do the most good, how to work, * K 

Something depends ou the character of the homes 
from which the little ones come. We suggest (1) sto- 
ries from the Bible and elsewhere, with practical com- 
ments on spirit and conduct ; (2) the Apostles’ Creed, 
with full explanation ; (3) some choice hymns to be 
learned by frequent repetition. Other things will sug- 
gest themselves. Hints for elementary talks on conduct 
are found in little manuals of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, Boston. “Coming to the King” is a 
useful manual of prayers and meditations for children 
(A. D. F. Randolph, New York ; 75 cents). You will 
have to make your plan according to your material. 
Write to American Home Missionary Society, New 
York, for Leaflet 70, a list of leaflets, some of which 
give hints for benevolent plans. You probably know 
the Boston magazine “ Lend a Hand.” 


M. H.—Your inquiries as to Paul's expectations and 
teaching concerning Christ’s advent and the resurrection 
present so many points that we can only refer you, for 
a full discussion of them, to “ Beyond the Shadow ” 
(T. Whittaker, New York), in which you will find them 
all. Neander recognizes a progressive development of 
Paul’s conceptions on this subject—earlier ideas modi- 
fied by later ones. (See his “ Planting and — of 
the Christian Church,“ pp. 483-4.) Paul's mistaken 
anticipations of the nearness of the things of prophecy 
are not incompatible with full certainty either as to 
the reality of past experiences, as in his conversion, or 
as to the fundamental principles of the kingdom of 
God. 

Can any one tell me of. what firm I may obtain the book 
entitled True Manliness’’? It has another name, which is, 
I think, ** The Soldier Boy (or Lad ;’’ 1 forget which). 
2. How should MS. for publication in The Christian Union 
be addressed? 3. Also MS. for insertion in the Home 
Department? 4. Why are not small denominations of paper 
money, such as fifty, twenty-five, twenty, and fifteen cent 
pieces, issued now, as they used to be? ‘They would ofte 
save inconvenience in sending remittances by mail. A. M. 

2. Editors Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 3. Editor Home Department, ete. 4. Frac- 
tional paper currency and minor silver coinage cannot 
exist side by side. ‘There are several reasons why the 
silver is preferable, and perhaps the only possible ad- 
vantage of the paper is that you mention. Since 
postal orders for small sums have been in use that is 
not of much importance. 


I should like to obtain some information in regard to 
Mary Chilton.“ Was there such a person among the pil- 
grims in the Mayflower,” and what is specially noteworthy 
about her? I will be very greatly obliged for any informa- 
tion in reply to these questions. E. S. 


The quotation inquired for by A. S., Earth's cram 
med with heaven, etc., is in the seventh book of Mrs. 
Browning’s ** Aurora Leigh.“ M. S8. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


— any one give me the entire poem which contains these 
words: 
not to pause, 
When at your door 
A shivering brother stands ; 
Nor ask the cause 
That made him r, 
Or why he help demands. * 
Years ago it was printed in one of Cobb’s „ 


cellar whose wall, in one place, is frequently or habi 
damp (water oozing through slowly), and whose floor is, very 
— 4 all over, frequently damp, especially in winter, ? 5 


Can some one tell me if there is any way of 1 a 
ly 


RELIcIous NEWS. 


CHRISTIAN UNION—A CASE IN POINT. 


4 has been a vast deal of eloquent talk of 
late from all quarters upon the rather familiar 
subject of Christian Union,” and I have no doubt 
that, for the most part, this talk has been honest 
and sincere. But as yet no theory has been advo- 
cated, no plan produced, upon which practical 
Christian union seems probable. In the meantime 
—and while the eloquent and the learned are dis- 
cussing theories and plans —it is truly refresh- 
ing to come upon an actual case of Christian 
union, and that seemingly apart from all “ theories ” 
and all “ plans.” I refer to the“ American Church 
at Nice, and it deserves its name, for it is truly the 
church of all Americans, whether they be Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Roman Catholics, or Episcopalians. I am not 
speaking at random, nor dealing in glittering gen- 
eralities, but am pointing to an actual case where 
Christians—without regard to their peculiar party 
names—are dwelling together in unity. And how 
has this unity been brought about? Not by dispu- 
tations, but in the simplest manner possible ; namely, 
by the kindly heart and catholic spirit of a Chris- 
tian minister who goes about doing good. That 
tells the whole story. A very old story, to be sure, 
but always an interesting one, though not so com- 
mon a story even in the Christian ministry as one 
would wish. The rector of the American Church 
in Nice has been at his present post for more than 
fourteen years, so that one can speak of his work 
with some degree of assurance. He is, however, 
the most unassuming of all men, is wholly uncon- 
scious that himself or his work is deserving of any 
special notice, and I have no doubt he will be 
very much surprised, yet I hope not annoyed, at 
seeing himself brought thus suddenly before the 
public. 

I have said that ut Nice Christians of all “ par- 
ties (I know of no better word) dwell together in 
unity. Of this fact I have direct and personal 
knowledge. ‘The services are conducted accordin 
to the ritual of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America. Yet more than one-half—I should say 
at least two-thirds—of the congregation are not 
members of that religious community, and they do 
not become Episcopalians. For example, the wife 
and daughter of the editor of the New York 
„Observer are attendants during their 
residence in Nice; but when they go back to their 
home in America they go back to their church. I 
know also of three Roman Catholics in re 
attendance; but they continue Roman Catholics. 
And so it is throughout the list of denominations.” 
And what better comment could be made upon the 
work of any Christian minister? Mr. Cornell is not 
here to proselytize, but to minister in spiritual 
things to all those who may be religiously disposed. 
But lest some fiery zealot, in the innocency of his 
soul, may imagine that the rector of the church in 
Nice has no strong (party) convictions of his own, 
it may be proper to state that his “churchman- 
ship ”’—what an awkward word !—is as undisguised 
as his nationality ; and no one could ever mistake 
his nationality. This latter fact is of no light 
importance, as Americans who have lived much in 
Europe will readily understand. Mr. Cornell is 
here, first of all, to administer to those of his own 
“national” household. He does not run after the 
English, does not set his net for them, nor make 
any special effort to pleasethem. And yet Ido not 
think there is an American church on the Continent 
with so large a proportion of regular English wor- 
shipers. But this by the way. 

Not the least pleasant feature of this Christian 
union is the social fellowship which exists among 
the Americans in Nice. Once a week the good 
wife of the rector is at home to all respectable 
Americans; and the parsonage is thus made the 
social center, as the church is the religious center, of 
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the American colony. And what charming reunions 
these weekly receptions have become! This em- 
phasizes in a most distinct manner the great impor- 
tance of having a parsonage connected with 
every church. The church here is well provided 
for in this respect; and there is not a prettier pict- 
ure to be seen in Nice than the American church, 
with its very graceful spire and its charming rec- 
tory. The rectory was the gift of one person, a 
very wise as well as a very generous lady (Mrs. 
R. J. Niven), who saw clearly enough that social 
fellowship is one of the strongest aids to Christian 
union. This lady also gave the beautiful church 
house at Paris. It is the fashion in some quarters 
to make light of the American churches abroad ; 
but I am convinced that many of our city churches 
at home could be better spared than some of our 
Continental churches. There are always num- 
bers of Americans in Europe—some residing here 
for the benefit of their health, others traveling for 
pleasure or improvement; and have these people 
no claims upon the Christian Church and the Chris- 
tian minister? When trouble and sorrow and death 
come upon Americans in a foreign country, what a 
comfort it is to have the blessings of religion admin- 
istered to them by the sympathetic hand of a com- 
patriot! This alone would justify the establishing 
of American churches wherever they can be sup- 
ported. G. Monroe Royce. 


METHODIST CONFERENCES. 


The New York and the New York East Conferences 
concluded their sessions in New York and Brooklyn 
respectively last week. One of the most important 
events of the closing meetings was the announcement 
of appointments. As these would fill many columns 
of this paper, we must refer those interested to the dis- 
tinotively Methodist papers for the long lists of names. 

In the New York Conference the Committee on State 
of Discipline in regard to card-playing, theater-going, 
and dancing reported that “while the largest liberty 
compatible with our well-known standard of life and 
practice is allowed our people relative to social amuse- 
ments, our Church, as it ever has done, seeks to keep 


—— its members from participation in those forms 
am 


usements in — use by the world for pur- 

s of evil, and the practice of which by them is 

— to piety, devotion, and influence.“ On the 

temperance question the Conference simply reaffirme | 
the declarations of the Book of Discipline. 

The most decided and original action taken by the 
New York Conference was the adoption of the report 
of the Committee to which was referred a memorial 
of the Presbyterian Synod asking for the co-operation 
of the Conference in “ arousing ple to maintain 
the American theory of religion and education.” This 
strenuously condemned secular teaching, if by that were 
meant the non-teaching of Christian morality. We 
quote from the report : 


The common and higher school system, pressed into 
secular uniformity, cannot meet the moral needs of a mixed 
population. Christianity must solve the question of the 
education of the masses upon Christian and not upon secular 
grounds. The perils of bad habits from association in the 
— can only be overcome by the inculcation of Christian 
morals. 

»The State assuming the right to educate a citizenship 
made up of accountable beings, and the schools under its 
control becoming godless and therefore necessarily immoral, 
Christian citizens must deny the right of the State to assume 
to give such an inadequate education. 

The common school system, imperfect though it may be, 
must be preserved, and we are not prepared to accept the 
secular theory nor the sectarian theory of its control while 
its existence can be perpetuated as a fit training-school for a 
morally responsible citizenship. 

We will resist all efforts to expunge the facts of our 
Christian history and the teachings of Chnmstian morality 
from the text-books of schools supported by the State. 

We repudiate as un-American and pagan, and as a men- 
ace to the perpetuity of our institutions, the recent Supreme 
Court decision in the State of Wisconsin—a decision dic- 
tated and defended by the enemies of the common schools 
that the reading of the Bible without comment is sectarian 
instruction of the pupils, in view of the fact that the Bible 
contains numerous p es upon some of which the peculiar 
creed of almost every religious sect is based, and that such 
passages may reasonably be understood to inculcate the doc- 
trines predicated upon them.’ The enemies of the common 
schools declare that ‘the exclusion of the Bible would not 
help the matter. ‘This would only make the schools purely 
sec , which were worse than making them purely Protest- 
ant, for as it regards the State, society, morality, all the in- 
terests of this world, Protestantism we hold to be far better 
than no religion.’ Inthe present state of the controversy we 
hold it to be the duty of Christian citizens of a common- 
wealth, Christian in its history and in the character of its 
laws, te deny that the Bible is a sectarian book, and claim 
for it a place wherever the State attempts to educate youth 
for the duties of citizenship. 

** Wherefore we recommend that a committee of three to 
act in harmony with these principles announced be appointed 
to confer with the committee of the Presbyterian Synod.”’ 


We comment on this general subject in our editorial 
columns. 

In the East Conference, the movement for providing 
for old ministers was heartily and unanimously indorsed. 
In 5 the resolutions the Rev. J. B. Hamilton 


There are 254 churches with 42,900 members who paid 
at the rate of about 25 cents a member for the veteraus in 


the past year. Again, there were 30 churches with 1,708 
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members, who own $129,250 worth of church property, 
and who contributed nothing to the support of worn-out 
ministers last year. This year they contributed $29. One 
church, worth $63,500 in church property, and paying $2,400 
to its minister, gave the veteran ministers $1 last year. 

is year there is a deficiency of 100 per cent. in this 
amount.’ 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


At last, after careful and istent search, a Presi- 
dent has been secured for Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
worthy to sueceed the loved and honored Mary Brig- 
ham. Though not a graduate of South Hadley, the 
President-elect, Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead, is fully 
acquainted with its inner life and present needs. Her 
husband, the late Rev. Hiram Mead, was one of the 
Trustees during his residence of nine years at South 
Hadley, when pastor of the church in that village. For 
many years at Oberlin she held a prominent place in 
the faculty, in the government instruction of the 
woman’s department of the College, and since that has 
been associated with Miss McKeen at the Abbott Acad- 
emy, Andover. A woman of fine presence, gracious 
and genial, with that element of motherly tenderness 
woven into the life of every true wife and mother, she 
wins the respect and love of her pupils, with whom she is 
deservedly popular. She inherits from a line of dis- 
tinguished ancestry the brilliant traits which have 
characterized the Storrses and the Mathers and the 
Willistons, and as a scholar and as a Christian is 
eminently fitted for the high position to which she has 
been chosen. The policy of the College will be broad, 
progressive, and along the lines of a broad education. 
Art and music will not be — and — Trustees 
design to make the College — equal to Smith 
or Wellesley or Amherst, while the Seminary will lose 
none of its old-time power. Of course, all this demands 
money and the hearty co-operation of all who desire to 
see this institution, with such a magnificent history, 

laced in the forefront of American colleges. Mrs. 

ead, now traveling with her son in Europe, for edu- 
cation and for getting a deeper insight into college 
work, will return in August, to enter with all the en- 


thusiasm of her nature into the work. Her ambition, 


like that. of the Trustees, will be to make it in its 
religious history what it has been in the past, an ideal 
Christian college, where the highest intellectual cult- 
ure, the finest education for body, soul, and spirit, 
shall be obtained, and where a living, personal Christ 
will be recognized as the highest inspiration to study, 
and where 


to the highest ends. S. E. B. 


WINE AT THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Will you allow me space to say, in answer to your 
correspondent R. D. W., that nothing could be further 
from my thought than a demand for identity of form in 
the Christian institutions of the first and nineteenth 
centuries. The contention is regarding the present. 
Is there that in the temperance problem of to-day 
which demands the surrender of this special form, viz., 
wine in the sacrament of the Lord’s supper—a form 
not merely of the sacrament as ordained by Christ, but 
of the sacrament of the Church of Christ to-day. If 
there is anything that American Protestantism needs, 
it is a conception of the Church. In order to obtain 
this it may seem worth while to hold by even so small 
a thing as the —_— universal form of the universal 
sacrament, and to resist the intrusions of a sentimental 
and unsound temperance agitation. 

If there is a good reason in the present development 
of church life for a change, by all means let us change. 
And here enters the other contention, What shall we 
change to? Why change from wine to such unnatural 
and revolting concoctions as are now commonly used ? 
What virtue is there in grape jelly dissolved in hot 
water, or in the water in which raisins have been 
boiled ? If Christianity is demanding a change in the 
form of its sacrament, it surely need not abandon 
reason and common sense in the process. There is a 
difference in the two elements of the sacrament which 
should be acknowledged. Bread is an almost universal 
food. Its value as a symbol rests in this. And this 
value is increased where the kind of bread that is the 
daily, home bread is used in the sacrament. And the 
true principle would be followed where, in the absence 
of bread as the staff of life, a fruit corresponding to it, 
i.e. the natural, daily food, were used. But in the 
case of wine it is no longer, as in Christ's time and 
country, a universal product and food. With us in 
America it is almost bereft of its symbolic significance, 
since it is no longer of daily use. If we are for any good 
reason to give it up, there can be no doubt as to the 
proper substitute. It is surely water. Our daily cup 
is filled with water, not with thinned grape jelly, or stale 
raisin-water, or Messrs. So-and-so's patented grape 
extract. What | hoped to learn through the columns 
of The Christian Union was: (1) Such strong reasons 
for this change as would seem in any degree to out- 
weigh the desirability of keeping the sacrament’s uni- 
versal form ; (2) what possible ground there is for 
using the prevalent, uunatural substitutes instead of 
water ; and (3) some statistics as to how far wine has 
already been abandoned in the Protestant * 

J. W. 
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— The cost of holding religious chapel services at 
Harvard last year was $7,553. 


science, art, literature, will be consecrated 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
A GOOD WORK IN ST. PAUL. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 


Since the January meeting of the tional 
Club in Minneapolis, where the topic was “ The Unity 
of the Church,” there has been much discussion in 
church circles of all denominations on this theme. One 
thing peculiar to the Northwestern religious journalism 
has helped to make the discussion widespread. The 
denominational papers are several of them published 
in one building in Minneapolis, and make work light 
not only by copying articles freely from one another, 
but by borrowing them set up in type; so any article 
of general interest which appears in one of these relig- 
ious weeklies is quite likely to do service in all of them 
at about the same time. This was the case with the 
articles on Christian unity which were reports of the 
proceedings of the — pow Club, or which grew 
out of that discussion ; and these articles led to a new 
discussion in several of the denominational clerical 
meetings in the Twin Cities. 

Dr. MecCosh’s article, also, on the Federation of 
Churches,” which appeared in The Christian Union of 
February 6, gave a new impetus to the discussion. It 
reached a point, at the monthly April meeting of the 
Ministerial Union of St. Paul, which promises to be the 
beginning of important practical action. Atthe March 
meeting a committee were appointed to propose to the 
similar body in Minneapolis a joint meeting at some 
point in the district between the cities to discuss the 
question of confederation of the churches, first in the 
twin cities and then in the State. This meeting will 
probably be appointed some time in May. The St. Paul 
ministers’ meeting did not prepare definite plans, but, 
after an earnest and prolonged discussion, declared by 
vote the conviction that some form of confederation is 
immediately feasible and desirable. A resolution to 
this effect passed with only one dissenting vote. In 
attendance upon the meeting the leading evangelical 
denominations—excepting the Episcopal—were quite 
evenly represented ; the movement seemed to have 
about as cordial nae in one as another. 

Inexcepting the Episcopal clergy, I simply noted their 
non-attendance at this meeting. They have not, as a 
rule, attended this gathering, and were not present at 
this meeting ; but still it is likely that they will be 
cordially represented in any general movement. This 
same topic, the confederation of the churches,was taken 
up, the evening following, at a dianer to a number of 
clergymen by the Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Smith, pastor of 
the large Independent People’s Church of St. Paul. At 
this dinner the Right Rev. M. N. Gilbert, assistant 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the State, was present, 
and he — himself as looking upon the move- 
ment with hearty favor. At the proposed meeting of 
the clergymen of the two cities it is hoped to formulate 
some to present to the various State denomina- 
tional — J. H. C. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The formal resignation of the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler as pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn was presented to the church last 
Tuesday night, and appropriate resolutions of regret 
were A farewell reception by the retiring 
—— took place Friday night. A fund of over $30,- 

has already been raised for him. 

—The Baptist May meetings will be held this year 
at Chicago, May 21 to 27. 

—The American Home Missionary Society is out of 
debt. We congratulate it. Now let those who believe 
in the work of Home Missions combine to make the 
Home Missionary Society a handsome thank-offering, 
not — to keep it out of debt but to enlarge its 
wor 

—The election in St. Mark’s Church, in this city, of 
a vestry made up of the supporters of Dr. Rylance, by 
an average majority of three to one, must be regarded 
as a triumphant acquittal of the rector of the slanderous 
and apparently wholly groundless charges which had 
been preferred against him. This acquittal is the more 
decisive since it follows the result of a suit brought by 
him against his accuser in which a verdict was rendered 
for the plaintiff, the accuser interposing no defense. 
Dr. Rylance has shown himself a brave man in meet- 
ing these charges with vigor instead of retreating 
before them, as many a man under like circumstances 
would have done, under the mistaken impression that it 
was his duty thus to pursue the things that make for 


peace. 

—The Congregational church of North New York, 
East 143d Street, was recognized by a council April 8. 
The Rev. A. J. Lyman, of Brooklyn, preached the 
sermon. A very promising beginning has been made 
in a 1 neighborhood. The dedication of the 
new edifice took place on the same day. 

—A new rose window was unveiled in All Saints’ 
Episcopal Cathedral, Albany, N. I., Easter Day. It is 
composed chiefly of faces, in the center two saints, en- 
cireled by fourteen angels, expressive of adoration and 
praise. The coloring is very bold. It is the work of 
John Lafarge, and the gift of the Misses Clarkson, of 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

—So far as reported, fifty presbyteries have now 
voted in favor of creed revision, twenty-five inst. 

—The next Ecumenical Conference of —— 
ical Alliance will be held in Firenze, Italy, in 1891. 

— The ninety-first annual session of the New Eug- 
land Conference (M. E.) came together in the People’s 
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Church, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday of last week, 
with an attendance of about two hundred. Bishop 
Ninde presided. 

—The one hundred and second General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., Thursday, May 15, 1890, and will be opened 
with a sermon by the retiring moderator, the Rev. 
William Charles Roberts, D.D., LL.D. 

—The Philadelphia Methodist Episcopal Annual Con- 
ference voted, after long debate, by 127 to 6 in favor 
of equal ministerial and lay representation in the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

—The Beecher Memorial Church is to be built on 
Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is to cost $16,- 
000, of which about $8,000 has been secured. The 
Rev. Mr. Halliday is pastor. 


—Short Hills, N. J., is a charming park on the east- 


ward slope of the hills at whose foot lie the Oranges. 
Here some threescore families, mostly of New York 
business men, have made their home, and here a new 
Congregational church was received into fellowship by 
council on April 10. An Episcopal church was already 
on the ground, and would have sufficed, at least for a 
time, had more regard been given to the need of a 
comprehensive policy where several denominations are 
to be welded into one. The prospective growth of the 
place is such, however, that the need of more than one 
church will soon be apparent on other grounds. The 
new movement begins with the cordial approbation of 
Presbyterian and Baptist pastors in the neighborhood, 
who sat as honorary members in the council. The 
young church has been fortunate enough to obtain for 
its pastor the Rev. W. F. Cooley, author of “ Eman- 
uel,” a Life of Christ recently noticed with high com- 
mendation in our columns. Members of four different 
denominations have united under him, and we augur, 
from the spirit shown and the opportunities of the sit- 
uation, the development of a strong and liberally- 
minded church. 

—The Right Rev. Edward Parry, D.D., who died in 
London on April 11, was a son of Kamiral Sir Edward 
Parry, the Arctic navigator. He was born in Sydney, 
New South Wales, in 1830, was educated at Rugby and 
Oxford, and was ordained a priest in 1855. For three 
years he was the Domestic Chaplain of Dr. Tait when 
the latter was Bishop of London. For ten years he 
was the Rector of Acton, Middlesex, and in 1869 he 
was made Archdeacon and a Canon of Canterbury. In 
1870 he was consecrated Suffragan Bishop of Dover, 
being one of the first two suffragan bishops consecrated 
in the Anglican Church for nearly three hundred years. 

—The Philadelphia “Recgord’’ says: “The Rev. 
Arthur T. Pierson, who recently resigned his position 
as pastor of Bethany Presbyterian Church, will, it is 
announced, succeed the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
in Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn.” 

A tentative programme of the ninth annual con- 
vention of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor to be held in St. Louis on June 12-15 has 
been issued. Speakers of ability, such as the Rev. S. J. 
Niccols, of St. Louis; Governor Francis, of Missouri; 
the Revs. J. H. Barrows and P. S. Henson, of Chicago; 
Wayland Hoyt, D. J. Burrell, and O. H. Tiffany, of 
Minneapolis; Teunis Hamlin, of Washington ; W. C. 
Bitting and George II. McGrew, of this city ; Professor 
W. R. Harper, of Yale, and the Rev. B. Fay Mills, the 
evangelist, will address the convention. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—M. Angelo Dougherty declines a unanimous call to the 
First Congregational Church at Leadville, Col. 

—M. G. Bullock, of Ansonia, Conn., has resigned. 

— T. J. Collier, assistant pastor of the Jennings Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned. 

—-Merrick Knight, of t Hartland, Conn., has resigned. 

—James L. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, has received a call 
from the First Church of Fair Haven, Conn. 

—L. S. Childs was installed at Neosho Falls, Kan., on 
March 28. 

—A. R. Wray accepts a call to the Central Church of 
Mo. 

-W. H. Belden accepts a call to Bristol, Conn. 

—J.C. Hall accepts a call to Hudson, Mass. 

E. B. Mason accepts a call to Brunswick, Me. 

-W. C. A. Wallar accepts a call to Detroit, Mich.® 

—Charles Burgess accepts a call to Anthony, Kan. 

C. L. Woodworth, of Wilton, N. II., has resigned. 
—G. M. Woodwell accepts a call to York, Me. 
C. M. Pierce, of Hartford, has accepted a call to Auburn. 


Mass. 
— D. II. Reiter accepts a call to Athens, Mich. 
—Henry Snyders, of Bridgman, Mich., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—C. G. Marten has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Greenport, L. I. 
—Richard Henry Phillips, D.D., died at Norfolk, Va., on 
April 7, at the of sighty. 
4 : —— Jouglass died in Fayette County, Ky., on 
pril 9. 
-W. N. Nicholas has resigned charge of the First Church 
of Albany, N. . 
W. F. Mack accepts a call to Sterling, Kan. 
J. S. Grimes accepts a cal jureka, Kan. 
~ John Herron, of Sedalia, has resigned. 
W. A. Beecher, of Middleport, N. Y., bas resigned. 
J. M. Ensslin, of the German Church in Bloomfield, 
N. J., died on Sunday last. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


E. J. Bosworth accepts a call to the Baptist church in 
Shelton, Mass. 

Henry Mitchell has become rector of St. Philip’s Church 
(P. E.), Cireleville, 0. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY.’ 


The object of this book, which is written by an 
Episcopal clergyman, appears to be to meet the 
doubts and difficulties which in our age beset relig- 
ious faith; this the author attempts to do by both 
showing the errors of the old theology and recon- 
structing a new one. We think his book will be 
likely to raise more doubts than it lays, to be more 
successful in destroying old faiths than in producing 
newones. An old preacher said to the writer when 
he entered the ministry: “ Never raise the devil in 
the pulpit unless you are sure that you can lay 
him.” We think it would have been well if our 
author could have heard and heeded this counsel. 
It is possible that he thinks that the old theories 
need to be destroyed, as an old building must be 
razed to the ground before a new building can be 
erected in its place; that to make room for an evo- 
lutionary faith what we may call a cataclysmal 
faith must first be overthrown; that the reader 
must be convinced that the first chapters of 
Genesis are unscientific and mythical, man is of 
unknown age, miracles are the product of a 
superstitious and credulous imagination, the mi- 
raculous conception is a pagan graft on Chris- 
tian history, the resurrection was a quasi spiritual 
manifestation, the Athanasian doctrine of the 
Trinity is irrational, the orthodox conceptions of 
the divinity of Christ and of his atonement are 
unthinkable, before he can be brought to believe in a 
divine creation of nature and man, of God as vari- 
ously manifesting himself to man, of a Divine Man 
who was spiritually one with God, and of a forgive- 
ness of sins proceeding from an unplacated Father 
of Mercy. If he does so think, we have only to 
say that we disagree with him. Destructive criti- 
cism is a superfluity. The world is not in such 
need of doubts and disbeliefs that the clergy and 
the Church need to furnish them. ‘The author of 
this book might have assumed the doubts which he 
endeavors to create, and given his whole time and 
strength to showing how all that is spiritual in the 
old faiths can be preserved in new creeds and 
philosophies ; he would so have done better service 
to his readers. The negative portions of his book 
are not new and were not needed; the affirmative por 
tions of his book are not especially strong. e are 
doubtful whether his theory of the Resurrection asa 
spiritual manifestation will commend the Resurrec- 
tion to any one who has repudiated the Resurrection 
as a physical fact; or whether his theory of the 
Atonement as a manifestation of divine love which 
saves men by giving them a good example and an 
inspiring motive will afford to any soul really 
burdened by remorse for the past, or struggling 
with the entanglements and the infirmities of the 
present, that peace and power which was afforded 
by even the unscriptural view which the author dis- 
cards. 

To a large extent the book is a compend ; but a 
compend of books chiefly if not wholly critical. 
The author has, we should say, gathered more than 
he has digested, read more than he has reflected, 
studied more than he has thought. If one wants 
to find at second hand, in convenient and compact 
space, and with abundant quotations, what modern 
criticism has to say against the integrity of the 
Gospels, the inspiration and infallibility of Scripture 
(we do not use the words as synomyms), the credi- 
bility of the miracles, the Trinity, the divinity of 
Christ, the Atonement, he will find the object of his 
search in these pages. If his religious faith has 
been shaken, either by the arguments here repro- 
duced or by the general spirit of an age which has 
moved away from traditional beliefs in every science, 
and therefore in theology, and he wants to preserve 
the faith and hope and love which to his mother 
were expressed in and cultivated by the antique and 
rapidly becoming antiquated creeds and catechisms, 
he will have to go elsewhere. What we want 
to-day is not proof that whale oil is an insufficient 
illuminator, but some one to bring to our homes 
coal oil, gas, or electric lights. To break the old 
bottles and spill the wine upon the ground is a 
thankless task; new wine in new bottles is the 
world’s want. 


— 


—A series of the lives of religious men of the cent- 
ury is to be issued in England. Cardinal Newman 
will be done by R. H. Hutton; John Wesley by Canon 
Overton ; F. D. Maurice by Colonel Frederick Mau- 
rice, and Thomas Chalmers by Mrs. Oliphant. 


1 The Evolution of Man and Christianity. By the Rev. 
Howard Mac(jueany. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE ODD NUMBER. 


While it is clear that English and American fic- 
tionists are making headway in the art of writing a 
short story, each book of French contes like one 
just now before us, a collection of thirteen tales 
from the French of Guy de Maupassant, grouped 
under the not very well selected title “ The Odd 
Number,” emphasizes how much is to be learned 
before comparisons are quite agreeable. We are 
not sure that the learning is worth while—not sure 
whether it is not tenable that in perfecting the 
process the English-writing author will not lose 
valuable elements of his own individuality; nor if 
it, furthermore, be not the case that the material 
best suited to the picturesque, compressed, vivid 
“ short story is not better suited, in nine cases out 
of ten, to a foreign, not to say a French, tempera- 
ment than to ours. Possibly we would better be con- 
tent to leave to France these highly spiced, artfully 
flavored literary entrées that her authors concoct 
with the knack of her cooks, or our table and con- 
stitution will suffer. Of these stories, translated 
by Mr. Jonathan Sturges, and handled in the proc- 
ess with much taste, fidelity, and skill, each one 
is only a few pages long. There is nothing in 
the substance to offend—which is more than can 
be said, of course, for the extended work of their 
distinguished writer. In fact—one does not like to 
say it,even if M. de Maupassant does not care a 
penny about that—they are so perfectly unobjec- 
tionable as to moralities, and deal so lightly with 
ethics, that he is not altogether recognizable. But 
they are serious in tenor—in one or two instances, 
like “La Mere Sauvage,” The Confession,” or 
“The Beggar,” deeply so; and touch upon grave 
phases of human nature, as all De Maupassant’s 
stories do. Their workmanship is exquisite. Even 
in the English version it shows itself for that—the 
clear, silhouette-like conception of a situation and a 
character, the perfect sense of proportion in all 
details of treatment, the power to express vividly 
with a few strokes where another hand emplo 
many—the intuitive sense of what “makes” in the 
matter in hand and what does not. Whether 
it be a bit of rustic pathos, of almost edy, in 
“A Piece of String,” the solving of a problem in 
temperament like “ A Coward,” a domestic drama 
as in the case of The Necklace,” or a dashed-down 
outdoor sketch in the instance of The Wolf,” the 
artist De Maupassant is always evident. And, after 
all, the material in nearly every one is commonplace 
—nothing to set so much as a rivulet on fire—and, 
indeed, repellent. But the treatment endows it 
with inimitable interest and force. There is noth- 
ing humorous in the volume—M. de Mau t is 
seldom a humorist, and some pages of his “ Mont- 
Oriol” are the best examples of his faculty in 
making one smile—but nearly everything is strong. 
Perhaps, however, no contribution to it better ex- 
emplifies what the writer can do with his art, how 
clearly he defines a type, and how he compresses 
into a mental situation whatever belongs to it, than 
the little sketch Moonlight,” which is an idyl. 
It is nothing but the setting forth of how a certain 
old rural priest, the Abbé Marignan, with a poor 
opinion of the necessity in mortal life for love- 
making, and with an opinion of women, as a sex, 
much like the one Falstaff expressed in his last 
hours, suddenly was converted and his withered old 
heart changed by taking a moonlight walk in the 
fields and playing spy upon his pretty niece and 
her lover. This little sketch and study of charac- 
ter is a real gem. 

Mr. Sturges deserves kind words for his selec- 
tion and work; and his signature will have a value 
of its own henceforth in the same connection. 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) 


MISS MARY A. BRIGHAM. 


A tasteful little volume, recently published, is en- 
titled “ A Memorial Service held in honor of the late 
Miss Mary A. Brigham, in the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 6, 1889.“ It includes an 
introduction by Professor Charles E. West, with whom 
Miss Brigham was associated for a quarter of a century 
in the Brooklyn Heights Seminary ; addresses deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Albert J. Lyman, Dr. T. J. Backus, 
the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, and Dr. R. S. Storrs ; 
aud a paper read before the Mount Holyoke Alumue 
on November 16, 1889—the latter a glowing tribute of 
love and admiration from Miss Charlotte Morrill. 

A memorial of this kind should not be read from 
the outside standpoint of cold criticism. It is the 


warm, spontaneous outburst of loving friends whose 
hearts are filled with tender memories, and to whose 
retrospective vision the beloved departed is transfig- 
ured, as it were, into an image of 3 perfection, 


thing. 


“ without spot or blemish or any suc To those 
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who stand without the bounds of intimate personal 
acquaintance, glowing eulogies must inevitably seem 
exaggerated—as, indeed, they may also to those whose 
relations are of the closest nature. mind recoils 
a little, naturally, from statements that bear the aspect 
of exaggeration, even when every feeling in connection 
is most loving, and every recollection most tender and 
loyal. Hence a certain reserve of praise concernin 
our dear dead always accords with good taste and wis- 
dom, as well as with a delicate appreciation of what 
—— be most pleasing to them, could they be con- 
sulted. 

Looking at Miss Brigham’s useful and beautiful life 
from the standpoint of a long and intimate friendship, 
the question comes to mind, What was the secret of 
her power for good? What was it that gave her the 
rare influence she certainly over young and 
buoyant hearts, but no less over those aged by years 
and sorrow—over the poor, but no less over the rich 
—over the ignorant, but no less over the cultured ? 
Her natural gifts, consecrated to God in early woman- 
hood, won loving admiration, but not greater than is 
ag to many another. Her refinement, her culture, 

er social qualities, her Christian conscientiousness, 
were eminently noticeable, yet perhaps not more so 
than in many other women. It was not because she 
great mental powers that she drew so many 

earts ; nor was it merely because she was good, or 
conscientious, or faithful in duty, or philanthropic, or 
thoroughly devoted to Christian work. Such qualities 
are invaluable, we may say essential, to the truest 


success 

But Miss Brigham held a wonderful key by which, 
in all unconsciousness, she seldom failed to unlock the 
heart of any one with whom she came in intimate con- 
tact—the key of warm, unselfish, Christian sympathy. 
No one could be with her long without being conscious of 
this earnest, genuine sympathy. You felt that she en- 
tered easily and naturally into the interests of your own 
life. She discovered the joy that you had not thought 
of revealing, and rejoiced with you; she tenderl 
touched the grief that lay deeply bidden, sorrowed wi 
you and comforted you; if counsel were needed, it 
came spontaneously, as from a loving sister ; if help 
was wanted, she gave it readily, while her sympathetic 
nature covered over the deed. Nor did she exclude 
you from the interests of her own life. Her heart- 
clasp was akin to her hand-clasp—warm, tender, and 
true, drawing souls together. More than anything else, 
perhaps, was this sympathy—seemingly instinctive and 
impulsive, yet founded and grounded in Christian love 
—the secret of Miss Brigham’s power for good. It 
enabled her to look clearly and generously from anoth- 
er's standpoint ; to say lovingly, when her own actions 
were misrepresented and misjudged, “ I might feel just 
the same if I were in their place ;” to offer counsel 
which never would have been received from colder lips; 
to lead by the hand into Christian life those who would 
have stood still had the way been simply pointed out ; to 
wisely guide the young in difficult places ; to comfort 
the sorrow-stricken. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 

Christian Thought for April contains an important 
paper by Austin Abbott, Esq., on “ The Use of Retali- 
ation in the Mosaic Law.” As against the popular 
opinion, that the rule of “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth indicates a spirit of barbarous cruelty, he 
shows the opposite. It was a regulation to suppress 
the wild justice of revenge, which inflicts more wrong 
than has been suffered, and substitutes a punishment 
proportioned to the wrong. Thus it was a restraint on 
cruelty. In our courts this proportioning of punish- 
ment is often less justly made. The writer shows that 
the precepts in the Sermon on the Mount, which Jesus 
substitutes for this ancient law, were not intended to 
invalidate a legitimate employment of force ; on the 
contrary, Jesus used force in expelling profane intruders 
from the Temple. His instructions on this point are 
such as we now give to missionaries who are sent, like 
the first disciples, among hostile or brutal people. 

In the Homiletical Review for April Professor T. H. 
Pattison writes on The Relation of Preaching to 
Christian Work.” Between the increased attention 
paid to worship, and the increased respect paid to work, 
the sermon is in danger. The age is just now sorely 
needing preachers who will deal with the great matters 
of God's revelation to man. Our pulpit themes seem 
to lack grandeur. Some indolent and incapable minis- 
ters exalt what they call the pastorate at the expense 
of the sermon. Thus the sermon has been lowered, 
not so much through pastoral zeal as through preach- 
ing „ = he Rev. A. McE. White writes a 
ong grave indictment against “ 1 
Athletics,” for the mischiefs resulting from which he 
lays the chief responsibility, not on the college faculties, 
but on parents, guardians, and patrons. ... Dr. 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg communicates a synopsis of a 
criticism of“ Robert Elsmere” by Professor Beyschlag, 
of Halle, a leader of the Middle Party, which aims to 
harmonize modern culture with Christianity. He thinks 
that the fundamental error is the tendency of the Eng- 
lish mind to base the truth of Christianity on so-called 
exact facts—on what Luther described as erecting 
stone pillars to support the sky. If these fall—verbal 
inspiration, the authenticity of all the books of the 
Bible, the actuality of all its miraculous stories, ete.— 
the heavens seem like to fall. German thought has 
freed itself from this childishness. ... Dr. Joseph 
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APRIL 17, 1890. 


Parker, of London, discusses, under the head of The 
Liberal Leadership,” the question who will sueceed Mr. 
Gladstone. He says that the Liberal programme will 
have first to be — but that only a deeply 
religious man can lead the new Liberal poliey which he 
sketches ; not necessarily a professor of this or that 
creed, but a man whose morality is based, not on 
prudence, but on convictions of eternal righteousness. 

In the Universalist Quarterly for April, Professor 
G. M. Harmon, in a strong argument for the historicit 
of the narratives of The Resurrection of Christ,” 
makes the point that the apostolic idea of the kingdom 
of God was subsequent to the death of Christ, and of 
such a nature that it could have arisen only as a result 
of his resurrection. . . . Mary J. de Long, writing upon 
“Giordano Bruno,” comes to the conclusion that it was 
not so much for bis heretical op'nions as for the profli- 
gate and immoral views of life which tainted his thought 
and teaching that he was put to death. 

In the Methodist Magazine (Toronto) for April, Bish- 
op J. F. Hurst attributes the “ Estrangement of the 

asses from the Church” chiefly to the drink-evil. 
„Let the saloon once take its departure,” he says, and 
it will be difficult to provide even — — of 
worship for “the millions who are controlled and ab- 
sorbed by a new affection.” 

The Catholic World for April, in an article by G. H. 
Wyman on “ The English Language in Catholie Public 
Worship,” urges a bi-lingual service as an improvement 
that is indispensable ; in which, while the priest per- 
forms the service in Latin, a reader may lead the voice 
of the congregation in the vernacular. . . . The Rev. 
J. S. Vaughan, in opposing “ The Evolutionary ‘Theory 
as Applied to Conscience,” instances one fact as irrecon- 
cilable with it; viz., that the destruction of “ unprofitable 
infants,” highly commended by Plato and Aristotle, 
and in a utilitarian view beneficial to material progress 
and welfare, is wholly repugnant to conscience 
An article on “Professor Briggs’s Doctrine of the 
Middle State,” by the Rev. H. fl. Wyman, regards it 
as devised to meet a difficulty created by Calvinism, 
and notes a “ singular omission of its corollary—prayers 
for the dead.“. . . The Rev. J. R. Slattery, on The 
Josephites’ Work for the Negroes,” noticing the fact 
that there are but a hundred Catholic schools among 
them, complains that “the weight of Catholic opinion, 
and much more of practice, silently ignores the negro.” 

In the Magazine of Christian Literature for April, an 
article (condensed) from Dr. R. Rothe, on Catholicism 
and “ Protestantism,” izes two elements in the 
Protestant movement which are yet to receive their 
full historical development ; viz., (1) the ethical tend- 
ency of the Zwinghaus in its reconstructive work upon 
theology ; (2) the reformatory tendency of the Ana- 
baptists, with its reconstructive work upon the civil 
order for the realization of Christianity in a Common- 
wealth of God. 

Lend a Hand for April contains Mr. N. P. Gilman’s 
prize essay on “ The Effect of Humane Education on 
the Prevention of Crime.” Referring to the Sunday- 
school pupil “who never missed a | Bes but could 
hang nine cats for fun,” he thinks that American 
churches might well imitate the French practice of 
requiring a pledge of kindness to animals from children 
32 for their first communion. . . On “ The 

ime Novel Nuisance,” Mr. William McCormick says 
that the inveterate novel reader, be he of the toughest 
sort, is much more susceptible to reform than his 
Philistine comrade. He quotes Dr. Schauffler’s opinion 
that E. P. Roe’s novels make the best gate out of 
trash into the realm of good literature, and says that 
he has found Dickens equally effective. 

In the April number of the Andover Review, Presi- 
dent J. B. Angell gives a favorable statement of “ Re- 
ligious Life in our State Universities,” and thinks that 
in regard to it some Christian men have unjustifiably 
taken an unfriendly ground. Mr. H. A. Bridgman, 
answering the question, Have We a Religion for 
Men?” attributes the numerical under-proportion of men 
in the Church to the unpracticalness and conventional- 
ism and magnifying of non-essentials which have mis- 
—— Christianity, and demands as the corrective 
a higher type of Christian manhood in common life. 
... “An Ameri Board of Theology for Foreign 
Missions,” by essor J. P. Gulliver, wittily repre- 
sents the metho@® recently pursued at Boston as applied 
to Jonathan Edwards, missionary to the Stockbridge 
Indians and improver of theology. What a mess they 
would have made by the policy that “ has in its eye a 
home issue instead of a heathen need!“ . . The Rev. 
F. Palmer’s critique in the Feb number upon the 
Andover movement is noticed editorially at some length, 
and it is freely admitted that the historical form taken 
by the movement was determined by the immediate 
exigencies of a controversy forced by opponents. To 
this is attributable whatever limitation or provincial- 
ism has been ascribed to the “ progressive orthodoxy.” 
Admitting with Mr. Palmer that the time has come to 
deal with the fundamental problem, this is pointed out 
as being especially the relation of the divine immanence 
to human personality, as it is, under the power of sin. 
Further, while accepting with Mr. Palmer the fact of 
the immanency of Christ in humanity, as effective for 
the saving of those who fear God and work righteous- 
ness without knowledge of the historie Christ, this is 
denied to be the sufficient ground of eternal destiny for 
men of an alien spirit, who need the missionary preach- 
ing of the historic Christ. The Andover contention 
bas been that, on the principle of the universality of 
Christianity, this need will sometime be met with an 
opportunity for every man. On the point here 
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raised turns an article which we cannot epitomize : 
„What is Salvation ?“ by President Hyde, in the same 
number of the Review.” . . . A book notice by Pro- 
fessor E. Y. Hincks, on Professor Holtzmann’s “ Hand- 
Commentary on the New Testament,” refers to it as a 
work which will tax orthodox scholarship to meet it, 
and as evincing the delusion of imagining that the 
battle for evangelical views of the sources of the life 
of Christ has been fought out.” 


The Way Out of Agnosticism ; or, the Philosophy of 


Free Religion. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Company.) The nine papers 
of which this short but pregnant treatise is com- 
posed present in — form the views advanced 
in a course of forty-one lectures on Philosophy given 
at Harvard in 1888. The philosophy here outlined does 
not seem to us to belong exclusively to“ free religion. 
It will be serviceable to a wider circle of thinkers. A 
large part of this book is devoted to the way out of 
agnosticism, as the hole in which the German theory of 
universals, known as conceptualism, or idealism, has 
left philosophy. To this Dr. Abbot opposes the scientific 
theory of universals, or scientific realism, as the founda- 
tion of all positive knowledge. From this he develops 
in a compact but lucid argament the following conclu- 
sion as the scientifi¢ world- conception, viz.: “ Mechani- 
cal Causality or the Law of Motion, Organic Finality 
or the Law of Life, and Ideal Morality or the Law of 
Holiness, Justice, and Love—the three eternal and all- 
rvasive Real Principles by which the whole known 
niverse exists—are at bottom One in the Real Princi- 
ple of Omnipresent, Self-Conscious Energy, or Abso- 
ute Personality, and constitute the Unity of the Uni- 
verse in the Essential Being and Life of God, as at once 
Infinite Machine, Infinite Organism, and Infinite Per- 
son.” By “ infinite person” the writer means an infinite 
ethical self-consciousness of illimitable freedom. If 
accused of pantheism, he can well answer that this is 
uite different from anything as yet called pantheism. 
he book is well worth study for its original and vigor- 
ous application of the scientific method to the funda- 
mental problem of ontology. Equally so as an intro- 
ductory attempt upon what Dr. John Cotton Smith 
declared to be the task awaiting philosophy ; viz., to 
reconcile the indubitable truth contained in pantheism 
with the positive certainty of moral freedom. We rarely 
find so much of solid thought in so small a compass. 
Even those who cannot accept the writer’s ultimate 
conclusion will admit that he has demonstrated the 
irrationality of agnosticism, and contributed to a spirit- 
ual interpretation of the universe. 


A highly artistic volume is A London Plane Tree, and 
Other Verses, by Amy Levy, in the “Cameo Series.” 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin.) The poetess died last 
year, just after correcting the proof-sheets, and the 
shadow of the dark valley dims her view of life. How 
does she read the riddle of destiny, the meaning of life 
in a great city? For her muse is one who treads the 
pavements and regards the crowds thronging beneath 
the electric lamps. First of all, a vast self-pity shrouds 
her. 


I lie here dead and buried, 
And this is the churchyard ground. 


I am at rest forever, 
Ended the stress and strife ; 
Straight I fell to and sorrowed 
For the pitiful past life. 


Life for her has no brightness; she says : 
Jam held in the Circle of Being, and caught in the Circle 


Bitter indeed is Life, and bitter of Life is the breath: 
But give me Life and its ways and men, if this be Death.“ 


Forth goes her soul into the hopeless dark, with this 
sole comfort: “The gentle sleep—who promises, That 
death is gentle too.” Sad is the heart that cries, 
The secret of our being, who can tell? 
To praise the and Fate is not my part ; 
Evil I see, and pain; within my heart 
ere is no voice that whispers, * All is well.“ 


Somber and pessimistic are these verses, and — 
awaken only our pity and compassion for the tortured, 
tired heart that utters them. e know the soul where 
these thoughts took root, and we reflect that if such a 
mood is all that Arthur Schopenhauer and his philos- 
ophy can produce, the world is little the better for him. 
ut perhaps it was the Semitic melancholy in philos- 
opher and poetess alike that bore this bitter fruit of a 
— despair. For our part, the melodious moans of 
pardi, Le Conte de Lisle, Baudelaire, or Mr. Swin- 
burne do not make us forget that “ God saw everything 
that he had made, and, behold, it was very ‘ 


Three books which may be heartily commended for 
Sunday-school libraries have just reached us from the 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
of Boston. Freshman and Senior is a lively college 
story by Elvirton Wright. The hero is a = deal 
more like ordinary boys than most heroes of Sunday- 
school books, and the whole story of his life is that of 
manly and wholesome endeavor. The Boys of North 
Parish is another commendable boys’ book, by Helen 
Pearson Barnard. It is the diary of the son of a min- 
ister in a little country town, and it deals with the 


doings of real boyish boys in country life. * 
by Fannie E. Newberry, relates the history of a girl 
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who is arrested, but without serious fault of her own, 
sent to a reformatory institution, and becomes a writer 
and example among the girls with whom she is forced 
to associate. All three of these books are handsomely 


printed. ($1.50 each.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—An edition of Shakespeare’s Works to be known 

7 2 Universal is announced by Frederick Warne 
0. 

Andrew Lang and Rider H have written a 
novel in collaboration, which is called “ The World's 
Desire,” and has for its hero Ulysses. 

—Beginning with the May number, the “ Andover 
Review ” will have a new department devoted to the 
Literary Outlook, under the charge of Professor Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy. 

—We have received from Scribner & Welford the 
most recent addition to Bohn’s Standard Library. The 
volume contains Goethe's Reineke Fox,” West- 
Eastern Divan,” and “ Achilleid,” translated in the 
original meters by Alexander Rogers. 

—Dr. Martineau’s forthcoming book, “The Seat of 
Authority in Religion,” will be published almost im- 
mediately by Longmans, Green & Co. The work is 
addressed, not to philosophers or scholars, but to edu- 
cated persons interested in the results of modern 
knowledge. 

—In the May “Century,” in an article entitled 
“ Blacked Out,” Mr. Kennan will describe the methods 
of the Russian Press Censor. Two pages of the maga- 
zine for August, 1889, will be reproduced in fac-simile, 
showing how the Censor endeavored to prevent Mr. 
Keunan's article in that number from being read in 
Russia. 

—Mr. Howells’s first juvenile serial, “A Boy's 
Town,” deseribing the daily doings and dreamings of a 
typical American boy forty years ago in a little town 
on the Great Miami River, in Southern Obio, began in 
“ Harper’s Young People“ of April 8; it is to be illus- 
trated by H. F. Farny. It may be considered as par- 
tially autobiographical. 

—A new corrected and improved edition of Dr. 
W. E. Griffis’s biography of Matthew Calbraith Perry 
is just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. 
Commodore Perry was a typical naval officer, and his 
conspicuous service in Japan is not his only claim to 
attention and remembrance. The new edition of this 
book is accompanied by a new heliotype portrait of the 
subject of the memoir. 

A circular has been issued explaining the recent 
organization of the so-called“ Book Trust” formed 
among publishers of cheap books. Mr. John W. Lovell 
is the leader of this movement, and he asserts that the 
new combination will remedy the recognized evils of 
wretched manufacture now so common. The move- 
ment affects particularly standard authors and the 
poets. Possession has been secured of the paper-covered 
series of George Munro, Norman L. Munro, and the 
National Publication Society of this city. Estes & 
Lauriat, the Worthington Company, the Allen Book 
Company, Pollard & Moss, Belford, Clark & Company, 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, and several other tirms 
have entered into the movement. | 

—The “ Critic ” gives an account of the consolidation 
of leading school-book publishers in this country, from 
which we learn that it is composed of the four leading 
school-book houses of the country— Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., and Ivison, Blakeman 
& Co., of New York, and Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 
of Cincinnati. The “ Critic” adds: 


The four firms above named—who publish three-fourths 
of all the school-books used in the country —have heretofore 
— a very large number of agents, whose offensive 
and defensive work has not always been an unmixed blessing 
to the community. and has involved an enormous expense to 
their employers, which of course has been considered in 
fixing the price of school-books. By consolidation a large 
part of this expense can be saved, and in many ways the 
general operating expenses can be reduced. While we may 
entertain some doubts as to the purely altruistic nature of 
the movement, we see no reason why it should not result in a 
moderate reduction in the price of school-books. The new 
company has been most fortunate in securing a building 
admirably adapted to its purpose at 806-808 Broadway, 
adjoining Grace Church, and will take possession on May 1. 
It will be by far the largest publishing house in the world, 
its business being estimated at from $4,500,000 to $6,000,000 
per annum. 


For the time being, says the Critic's ” “ Lounger,” 
Ibsen is forgotten in the more exciting discussion of 
„The Kreuzer Sonata,” Count Tolstoi’s last novel. The 
book has been exploited in England through the “ Uni- 
versal Review,” one of whose contributors, Mr. E. J. 
Dillon, heard it read in Russia, and immediately pre- 
— a synoposis of its contents for the delectation of 

nglish-reading audiences. The story, as near as I can 
arrive at it through Mr. Dillon’s abstract, is one of 
jealousy and crime. The question now agitating a 

part of the world, “ Is — a failure?“ seems 
to be its theme. If the marriage Tolstoi describes be 
a fair specimen, I should answer, “ Yes, and a dismal 
failure too.” But I think such cases are few and far 
between. A writer in the “St. James’s Budget says: 


Any power or beauty which Tolstoi may have contrived to 
impart to his unpromising material is naturally lacking in 
the abstract. And as for the thesis proclaimed, the story, 
so far as we can see, has no bearing on it, and certainly 
proves 1 ... Even in Russia, a gloomy and blood 
maniac like Pozdnysheff is surely not a typical Sentient. 

is — the — of maniacs 
at large, proves, if it proves anything, not that marriage, 
but that the criminal law in Russia is a failure.”’ 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE ON AUSTRALIAN 
LIQUOR LAWS. 


Sir Charles Dilke, whose volume entitled Greater 
Britain,” written in his young manhood, added that 
phrase to the language, has just published a work 
which gives philosophical completeness to the 
studies which he then began. The Problems 
of Greater Britain’? is as invaluable to political 
students as Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” It 
is not so great a book, but it is even richer in 
information and suggestion as to the course of 
political and social development in all English- 
speaking countries. 

This volume contains the first satisfactory treat- 
ment we have seen of the liquor laws of Australia. 
Though the Australians are our antipodes, they 
bear a closer resemblance to us in their political and 
social institutions than any other people in the 
world. In the matter of short hours for laborers 
and State control of monopolies, they are in advance 
of us; in the matter of non-sectarian education 
and the control of the liquor traffic, we are in ad- 
vance of them; but on all these questions the lines 
of progress have been the same, and the pace almost 
the same, in Australia as in America. 

The colony of New Zealand Sir Charles Dilke 
finds to be the most interesting in its temperance 
legislation. Since its first comprehensive license 
act was passed, in 1881, there has been a steady 
decrease in the consumption of intoxicants in spite 
of the increase of the population, so that New 
Zealand now spends less per head on drink than 
does England, or any other part of Australia. Not 
only is the white population becoming sober, but the 
Maories are mostly teetotalers, and the majority of 
the young Maories are active members of the 
Church of England Temperance Association. 

The New Zealand act creates licensing commit- 
tees, elected annually by the rate-payers. Since 
the act of 1881 no new licenses can be granted 
until the rate-payers have voted that the number 
may be increased. Drunkenness, even unaccom- 
panied by disorder, is made a punishable offense. 
There is complete Sunday closing in most of the 
Australian colonies, but in New Zealand the pro- 
hibition of Sunday sale is subject to a clause per- 
mitting hotels to sell liquor to bona fide travelers. 
This clause, however, does not seem to have led 
to so great abuses as one which exempts clubs from 
the operation of the statute. The Colonial Secre- 
tary is authorized to issue club charters to “any 
voluntary association combined for promoting social 
intercourse and comfort, on the payment of a fee 
of five pounds. 

The next most comprehensive liquor act in Aus- 
tralia is that of Queensland, which establishes a 
system of local option. The power to close public- 
houses is not given to a bare majority, as here in 
America, but to a two-thirds majority. In Victoria 
there is also a local option, but the power is :eadered 
of little effect by the requirement that the houses 
closed shall be compensated. In New South Wales 
and South Australia there is a limited form of local 
option as to new licenses and increase of licenses. 

The requirement in Victoria that the public- 
houses suppressed shall be compensated gives an 
exceptional interest to the struggles which have 
been fought there. Here in America the local 
option party is hampered wherever the closing of 
the saloons means the cutting off of a large public 
revenue from licenses. In Victoria local option 
means that the public must not only cease to profit 
by the saloons, but it must lose heavily in order 
that the saloons may lose. It is somewhat strange 
that in radical Australia this provision is tolerated. 
Not only has the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that when a business is deemed by 
the majority of the people to work a public injury 
instead of a public benefit, it has no vested right to 
continue this injury, but even in England, when the 
Salisbury administration proposed a local option 
which required compensation to the public-houses 
closed, it was attacked with such a storm of indig- 
nation that the proposition had to be withdrawn. 
In the language of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the com- 
pensation clause was regarded as a provision that 
“the community must be fined if it would purify 
itself.” In Victoria there have been several fierce 
fights between the publicans ” and the temperance 
people. One of these ended in the closing of 
twenty-three public-houses in one district at one 
time. In all, two or three hundred public-houses 
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have been closed. Sir Charles Dilke says that it is 
not probable that the act will long remain in its 
present shape. 

In Tasmania the temperance legislation is inter- 
esting from the fact that the bill passed there last 
year introduced local option in the form which has 
recently been proposed in New York State. The 
locality which has the right to decide whether or 
not it shall condemn dram-drinking shops is not 
the county or town, but the “neighborhood.” This 
term is narrowly defined: in cities, the neighbor- 
hood of a saloon is the space within a radius of two 
hundred yards ; in the towns it is the space within 
five hundred yards, and elsewhere the space within 
a mile. 

Generally speaking, Sir Charles Dilke finds that 
there has been a steady decrease in drunkenness 
throughout Australia. Tea is even more widely 
consumed than in England; and temperance hotels 
are much commoner. The early settlers of Aus- 
tralia were noted for their drinking habits. But it 
is among the children of the older Australians that 
the temperance sentiment is strongest. Were it 
not for the settlers who were born in Great Britain, 
and still more for those from Germany, the temper- 
ance laws of the colonies would be farlmore severe. 
„There seems reason,” he concludes, “ to think that 
the Australian of the future will be a sober man. 
The young Australians are either teetotalers or 
moderate in their use of alcohol, and as the ranks 
of the electors day by day are swelled by an in- 
creasing proportion of native-born Australians, the 
local option principle, even to the extent of national 
prohibition, gains ground. There is a general belief 
among the young colonists that there are many 
people who, if consulted in their reasonable mo- 
ments, do not want to drink intoxicating liquor, 
and who yet consume it to excess when temptation 
is thrown in their way.” 


A NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 
The following call is signed by about seventy-five of 
the best-known and most earnest temperance advocates, 
men and women : 


We, the undersigned, representing almost every 
shade of anti-liquor views, believe that the time has 
come for representative temperance people throughout 
the country to assemble together in Convention, to 
look into one another’s face, to compare views frankly, 
to learn the whole ground of our agreement, and to en- 
large that ground, if possible, by candid and friendly 
discussion. The saloon is still here. The fight is still 
on. The liquor traffic, if anything, is more aggressive, 
more destructive, than ever. 

We believe that the holding of such a helpful Con- 
vention is practicable. Hence we ask all local, State, 
and National 1 Societies (regardless of sex 
or politics), and all churches and Sunday-schools, and 
other associations which hate the saloon, to send repre- 
sentatives to a National Temperance Congress, to be 
held in New York City, May 14 and 15, 1890, in the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church (Dr. William M. Tay- 
lor, pastor). Mass-meetings will be held in the even- 
ing and conferences will be held during the day ses- 
sions ; the day sessions begin at 10 A.M. each day. 

We urge friends everywhere to take steps immedi- 
ately to see that every section of the country is fully 
represented. Let this be both a National Conference 
and a National Mass-meeting for the overthrow of the 
liquor traffic. 

‘Every person opposed to the saloon who will present 
himself at the Congress will be welcomed as a member. 
(Signed) 

Cuarves F. Dees, ) 
ALBERT GRIFFIN, 
I. K. Funk, 
T. B. WAKEMAN, 
J. A. BodAR Dos, 
Mary T. Burt, 
Avex. S. Bacon, | 


Committee. 


— The Congregational church in West Woodstock, 
Conn., has suffered severely through two fires, one of 
which (in the fall of 1888) destroyed the parsonage, and 
the second of which — burned to the ground the 
church itself and completely destroyed its entire con- 
tents. Services are now being held in a small hall, and 
an attempt is being made to raise funds for rebuilding. 
The cause is a worthy one, and contributions from out- 
side individuals or churches will be welcome. 

—The Archbishop of — has appointed the 
Rev. Alfred Robert Tucker, of Durham, England, to 
the Bishopric of Eastern Equatorial Africa, to succeed 
the late Bishop Parker. Bishop Parker had succeeded 
Bishop Hannington, who was murdered by order of 
King Mwango of Uganda. 

—The Lutheran Church in America has grown from 
a mere handful in 1638 to be one of the strongest and 
most numerous religious bodies in the land, or has in- 
creased from one minister, one congregation, and fifty 
members in 1638 to fifty Synods, 4,612 ministers, 
7,911 congregations, and 1,086,048 members in 1889. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR FARMERS’ CLUB. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read the two articles published in The Chris- 

tian Union on reading clubs, and, knowing that your 

ris read weekly in many homes on the farm, I 
write to tell of our Farmers’ Club, and of the benefit it 
has been to us. Seventeen years last November, 
an enterprising farmer’s wife invited eleven families to 
meet with her to celebrate her birthday and advise con- 
cerning the organization of a club, whose aim should be 
the advancement of agriculture and the best interests 
of the home. The membership was to be limited to 
twelve families, the meetings to be held once a month 
in the homes of the members, each entertaining the 
club but once a year. For the first year the work was 
planned but one month ahead, and the exercises con- 
sisted in the reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting, an essay, selection, and discussion. At the 
close of the first year, feeling the need of systematic 
work, we arran for a printed p me, so that 
each member knew months beforehand the part he or 
she was to take in each meeting, and could be gather- 
ing items from the newspapers and experience. As a 
result,a member seldom came unprepared, and our 
meetings increased in interest from month to month. 
Our officers are elected annually, and consist of 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
The hat is passed at the close of each meeting, and the 
members pay five cents, which is sufficient to meet all 
the expenses of the club. The officers are elected 
annually at the November meeting, when we arrange 
for new programme, and take a retrospect of the year’s 
work. More than half of our original members have 
passed away, but new ones have taken their places, and 
our club is more prosperous and is doing better work 
than ever before. Our members live so far apart that 
we find it n to meet in the forenoon, and all are 
expected to be on hand at ten o’clock, and after a half- 
hour spent in social tings the meetings are called 
to order. We now have standing committees whose 
business it is to report on condition of crops, markets, 
insects, seeds, and current events. Before dinner the 
time is occupied by reading the minutes of previous 
—— selection, and report of committees. 
The refreshments are limited to the production of the 
farm, except the beverages. The hostess tries to pre- 
pare everything beforehand, so that she shall be able to 
enjoy the meeting and miss but a small part of the 
exercises. 

When our club was organized, but few of the 
members could read a paper or speak on any topic 
without a certain weakness about the knees, and the 
ladies were very timid and reluctant to take part. No 
one appointed by the president was excused, and by 
doing our best each time we have learned to do 
still better, and our club has been an educator to 
each of its members. It has taught us to think clearly 
and express ourselves systematically. The president 
quickly calls you to order if you wander from your sub- 
ject. The gentlemen — — for experiments each 
year, and report at the December meeting. At that 
time reports of crops are read, with cost of production 
and profit, also exhibits of different varieties of corn. 
The ladies exchange hints on housekeeping recipes, and 
garden seeds, fruits, and flowers are exhibited at any of 
the meetings during the year. The social element is 
one of the pleasantest features of the club. We indulge 
in a social good time before the meetings are called to 
order, and at the close of the exercises. We forget minor 
differences, and mingle in harmony like one large fam- 
ily. The subjects of politics and theology are forbidden, 
and but a few times has there existed any hard feeling 
between members of the club. We rejoice in each 
other’s prosperity, and in sickness and misfortune lend 

hand. 


a 
The club has had a beneficial effect on the ap- 
ce of the homes and farms. There is always a 
wonderful “ slicking up” before the club meets, because 
a part of the programme is the i ting the premises. 
You may be sure that once in tear all agricult- 
ural implements will be under cover, Wooryards cleaned 
up, and weeds cleared out of fence corners. The good 
housewife finds it easier to convince her better half of 
the needs of conveniences and improvements about the 
house. One lady told me she had wanted a paved walk 
to the well for twenty years, and never got it until 
they joined the club. Silver forks and knives replaced 
the old steel ones, and a creamery was added to 
the dairy department. It does us good to go among 
our neighbors and learn other ways to do things. 
Emerson said he never met a man so ignorant but he 
could teach him something. One of the best influences 
of the club is to keep us from getting into ruts, and 
growing to feel our way is the best—too good to be 
improved on. For the last ten years nearly every 
meeting of our club has been reported in a Cincinnati 
paper, and so thousands of others have been benefited 
by our experiments and stimulated to better work on 
the farm and home. At present we have not a member 
but what takes an active part in the meetings. The 
ladies read — or speak offhand as they choose, and 
take their full share in the work of the club. It has 
been a blessing to us all, and we hope to see the time 
when similar clubs shall be o ized in every farming 

community in our great land. M. Brown. 

OxForRD, Ohio. 


— — 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE INALIENABLE BOND. 
By Lucy LArRcom. 


What is the best a friend can be 

To any soul, to you or me ? 

Not only shelter, comfort, rest — 

Inmost refreshment unexpressed ; 

Not only a beloved guide 

To thread life’s labyrinth at our side, 

Or with love’s torch lead on before: 
Though these be much, there yet is more. 


The best friend is an atmosphere 
Warm with all inspirations dear, 
Wherein we breathe the e, free breath 
Of life that hath no taint of death. 
r friend is an unconscious part 
Of every true beat of our heart ; 
A strength, a growth, whence we derive 
God's health, that keeps the world alive. 


The best friend is horizon, too, 

Lifting unseen things into view, 

And widening every petty claim 

Till lost in some sublimer aim ; 

Blending all barriers in the great 
Infinities that round us wait. 

Friendship is an eternity 

Where soul with soul walks, heavenly free. 


Can friend lose friend ? Believe it not! 
The tissue whereof life is wrought, 
Weaving the separate into one, 

Nor end hath. nor begiuning ; spun 
From subtle threads of destiny, 

Finer than thought of man can see. 

God takes not back his gifts divine ; 
While thy soul lives, thy friend is thine. 


If but one friend have crossed thy way, 
ce only, in thy mo day ; 

If only once life’s best surprise 

Has opened on thy human eyes, 

I te thou wert, indeed, if thou 

Didst not in that rare presence bow 

And on earth’s holy ground, unshod, 

Speak softlier the dear name of God. 

(Selected. 


NOT AS I WILL. 
By Hunt Jackson. 


Blindfolded and alone I stand, 
With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope ; 
Yet this one thing 1 learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are lai 
By some great law, unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill, 

Not as I will.“ 


Blindfolded and alone I wait— 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late, 

Too heavy burdens in the load, 

And too few helpers on the road ; 

And joy is weak, and grief is strong, 

And years and days so long, so long ; 

Yet this one thing I — to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By e less law are ordered still, 
Not as I will.”’ 


Not as Iwill!“ — the sound grows sweet 
Each time m lips the words repeat. 

Not as I will !’’—the darkness feels 

More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 

All unrest and all loneliness. 


For us must all His love fulfill— 
Not as we will.“ —{Selected. 


MY FRIENDS THE DEAD. 


By Brewer MArrocks. 
Over the fields where the meadow lark 


Pipes his one monotonous strain, 
Out of the and up on the post, 
Off, and into the grass again— 


Out from my window, which looks to the 


west, 
Just within the ed the town, 
About third-way to the rim of the world, 
Our = round world where the sun goes 
own— 


Here lie their grounds. Full tastefully kept, 
Shade and shrubbery, flowers and lawn ! 
ere sang to me first the trim brown . 
Here brown Bob White, in the early dawn, 


Calls out to his brooding mate, Don’t fear!“ 
With her little nest full, and her mother 


heart sti — 
well! have cheer! All’s well! out 
ere! 
Was there ever voice so heartful heard ? 


On threshold or lintel of these homes 
Are comforting words—why not in the 
town 
Do you ever call on my friends out here? 
often do. When the sun goes down, 


And the kine go homeward, over the hills. 
And the lambs to the fold, then often 1 
tired, so tired ask, Mayn't I come, 


Good friends, and stay with you by and 
by? — [Exchange. 


‘Reprinted by request. 


But see that the road to heaven sometimes 
His 8 promptings kill. 

But sister Tryphosa pen ed he might not 
Might weary not in the fight, 

The brothers all prayed that Brother Brown 
At spinster Tryphosa Bright. 

Then he sat down and furtively glanced 


hill!“ 
up 

ight 
I'm eclimbin’ right 
I reckon I’m off the trail, because 
The way grows easier still, 
If you're a-goin’ tu heaven, nd find 
With that ar idee a fight; 
But latterly I’m havin’ also 
Because | b’lieved it was right. 
You know I've kept single, brethren, 


hill! 
up 

steep 
You bet it was 
I didn’t cuss, my brethren, but 
Fell down ‘nd busted a thill— 
Tu-night, when comin’ up here my hoss 
Nd wanted to chuck in that; 
I pulled it out o’ my pocket twice 


Sunday they p e hat, 
I’ve got a quarter that’s bad; nd when 
hill! 
up 
right 


Tu du it was 

The middle with crooked sticks, nd not 
Nd I had a chance to fill 

I sold the deacon a load o’ wood, 

Cost me a tough innard fight ; 

Nd tu keep from sockin’ it tu him 
With Brother Baxter last night, 
Now, fer instance, I traded hosses 


hill! 


up 
all 
With me it is 


[William Edward Penny, in New Haven 
Register. 


—We are indebted to a correspondent, 
says the London “ Lancet,” for the fol- 
lowing list of foot-ball casualties in the 

resent season, commencing the first week 
in September last, to the third week in 
the past month of January, taken from a 
carefully tabulated record of such casual- 
ties as have been publicly announced : 
Deaths, 13. Fractures—legs, 15 ; arms, 
4; collar-bones, 11. Injuries —s pine, 3; 
nose, 1 ; knee, 1 ; ankle, 1 ; cheek, 1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TEN CENTS A DAY FOR 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 


In Eleven Elegant Large Octavo Volumes, 
with over 6,000 Pages, Handsomely II- 
lustrated with 160 Full-page Portraits, 

COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN 
Mackay HuTcHINson ? 

This is all this great work will cost you, and it con 
tains the cream of American Literature from the 
earliest writings—1l607—to the present date. Nearly 
three thousand selections arranged chronologically, 
over twelve hundred authors quoted, a succiact biog- 
raphy of each author, and an exhaustive topical 
index. This is a great National work, and, in or- 
der that it may be in every American home, we de- 
liver the eleven volumes on receipt of $3.00, and 
coll- ct the remainder at the rate of $3.00 per month. er 


TEN CENTS A DAY. 


The press, eminent scholars, and literary men unani 
mously pronounce this work one of the most interest- 
ing and important ever issued for the American pub 
lie. If you can succeed in interesting five of your 
friends, and send us their orders on the above basis, 
we will give you 


A SET OF THE WORKS FREE. 


Write at once for full particulars, circulars, etc. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, N. v. City. 


DO 100 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 ets. per ib. 
Express often cheaper. 


/ 


To 


Writers for Young People 


1 22 T. I. CROWELL & CO. offer 

prizes aggregating $1,000 fer the manuscripts 
and copyright of the best original stories suitable for 
the Sunday-School and Home Library. 

MSS. sent in response to this offer will be sunt 
mitted to a competent committee for examination, 
and upon their decision the prizes will be awarded as 
follows : 

$600 for their first choice 
8400 for their second choice. 


In order to make the examination by the Com- 
mittee as nearly impartial as possible, no manuscript 
should bear the author's name, but each should be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope addressed to the 
publishers, and containing the writer’s full address 
and title of book. 

It is easential that the stories submitted in compe- 
tition for the above prizes should be Evangelical but 
non-sectarian in their teachings, religious but not 
didactic ; they must be bright and entertaining, as 
well as helpful to young people. 


They should be written on one side only of the 


sheet, and contain not less than 95,000 or more than 
110,000 words. 

MSS. will be received at 100 Purcuase Srazer, 
Boston, until January |, 1891. The announcement 
of the award of prizes may be expected early in the 
year 1891. 

Those intending to compete for the prizes and de- 
siring further information are invited to address the 
Publishers, 


T. V. CROWELL & CO., 


100 Purchase St., Boston. 


Those answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


We | 


7 NEW MUSIC BOOKS 7 


— 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION. 


auperio. 
Duets for Piano, by Godard. Bohm, Hofmann, Brahms- 
and other first-class com posers. . 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLECTION. 


51 of the very best and very easiest pieces for 


nners, filling 143 Heartily commended to 
— 2 as the fret book of — (or recrea- 
tious use. 


WHITNEY’S ORGAN ALBUM. 2), 
Manual and Pedal, by 20 good composers. 


— 


OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. 29, 


ras are represented, and their melodies form the 
mes for as many pieces, by the best modern com- 

posers. furnishing the very beat entertainment for 
lovers of favorite operatic airs. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, Soprano. 


Soprano, or Tenorr 
($1.) 35 of the most lovely sacred songs, suitable for 


solos in church or for enjoyment at home. 


PIANO CLASSICS, ($1), Contains, 3! 
and AO CLASSICS, of um difficulty, 


POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION 


as bright and me as a book d is quite 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


O. H. Ditson & Co., - 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


GEMS 
JEWELS 


A new Sunday-School Music Book, by J. HI. 
FiLLMORE and J. H. Rosecrans. 
Full of fresh, new songs that will captivate 
the lovers of Sunday-school singing. 
Price, 35 cents; 83.60 per dozen, not pre- 
paid; 830 per 100, not prepaid. A sample 
y sent for 25 cents. 


der, call the attention of your Superin- 
tendent or Music Leader to this new book. 


FILLMORE BROS., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York, 


THE PANS 


© pe 


popular Pansy books. Tux PANsy, for 1890, is unusually attractive. 


Only $1.00 a year. 


500 illustrated quarto 
ges. Edited by ‘‘ Pansy,” author of the 


Pansy's new 


serial and Golden Text stories, and Margaret Sidney's story, ‘‘ Aunt Philena,” the Bible 


Band readings, are a few of the interesting features. The J. S. C. E. department is for 


the Junior Society of Christian Endeavor.” 


Any Sunday-School Superintendent desir- 


ing half a dozen copies of THE PANsy to distribute in his school can have them by send- 


ing request for same to 


D. LOTHROP CO., Boston. 


Ready May 


Ist, 1890. 


WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. 


SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. 


224 pages. 35 cents per copy in any quantity ; single copies for examination, by mail, on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH co., 
74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


A LITERARY MARVEL, -$2.50 PER TOLLE. 


~ ~~ — — — 


| 
— — 
ae 

- 


(om 


We publish the Popular me of the EN 
English edition, at $2.50 per volume, being one-thir 
Scribner edition of 

volume for volume. 


THE HEN 


subscription, 


¢ same work, We have reproduced all illustrations, ma 

mplete sets of 24 vols. now ready for delivery 
est work of the kind in the English language. A subscriber writes:“ 
priced editions of this work are in our office for_com 


one hall the 


and texts,page for 
on EASY PAYMENTS. The 
The best is now the cheapest.”” Allh 
rison. Circulars and sample pages mailed. 
Y B. ALLEN COMPANY 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York; & 126 Washington St., Chicago. 


from latest 
price of the 
age and 


| 
‘ 
1 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. — | 
UP-HILL WORK. 
1,000 
eA PRIZE OFFER | | 
= | 
— 
— 
— 
| ——— 
Nd keeps growin’ easier still, 
But while y’ all say it is pleasant, ) 
The path a Christian should tread ; : 
By the brethren present regardin’ 
Kin add tu what has been said 
Said be. My friends, I dunno as I 2 —„ | 
| 
——— — | 
˖ bl 
T ² | 
22 | 
| 
* Not as I will!” because the One — — —— — 
Who loved us first and best has gone 2 ¾⁵—Aél!l Pw. 8 
— 
—— 
— | 
SS 
_writing-paper at reasonable | 
| Boston Linen, 
| Boston Bond 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
| It he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for — 
paper representing over 250 ih 
— 
a 
| 
} 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. | ¥OUNG LADY through great necessity earnestly EDUCATIONAL. OFFICE OF THE 
dress Box 42, Millstone, N. J. New — — II ANTIC MUTU Al 
— —— A RARE CHANCE FOR A SUMMER Oldest and beat eACHERS! AGENCY. 


MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


FOR SALE-—A girls’ school in one of the principal 
cities of Bouthern California. Address for par- 
ticulars M. L. Cheney, 300 Post Street. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


SMALL AND SELECT PARTY of 
ladies will sail for Furope June 25. Party not yet 
complete. For programme, details, etc , address 
No. 7,390, care Christian Union. 


WANTED-—Old and rare United State Coins, 
10 cents for pocket price-list of premium United 
States Coins. L G. Grund, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Lock Box 1,307.) 


FOR SALE-—At Guilford, Conn.—$1,000 cash, bal- 
ance on easy terms—two-story and attic stone 
house; fourteen rooms; two acres ground; fruit 
and shade trees; large barn. Address B., P. O. 
Box 15, Guilford, Conn. 

AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, com- 

mended by widely known patrons and pupils, 

desires to learn of a locality where a first-class 
school—either sex—is needed. Address Principal, 

No. 7,348, at the office of The Christian Union. 


WANTED-—Position as governess, companion, or 
English teacher for a refined lady; musical, iv- 
telligent, and happy with children. Personally 
known to and recommended by the undersigned. 
Address James T. Bixby, Ph.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


A YOUNG WOMAN with a college education 
wishes to begin newspaper work in June. Re- 
writing and paragraph editing preferred. Address 
R.“ Box 353, Exeter, N. H. 


ONE OR TWO YOUNG LADIES are desired 
to join a party of two ladies on a trip on the Euro- 
pean continent for the summer. Start June 3. 
Best of references given and required. Further 
information by correspondence. Address L. A.. 
No. 7,423, office of Christian Union. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE-—Newport, R. I.; 
fifteen rooms; thirty minutes’ drive from first 
beach; near Berkeley Memorial Church; wide 
piazzas; ocean view; bathing beach; hot and 
cold water; stable; will send photograph; $800. 
Address 17 Clinton Street, Hartford, Conn. 


AN EDUCATED NORTH GERMAN 
lady, with experience of teaching and traveling, 
speaking French and English as well as the Scan- 
dinavian languages, wishes to go abroad as chap- 
eron or companion. References exchanged. 
Address Miss Pauline Dyes, 184 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


A NORTH GERMAN EDUCATED LADY, 
having great experience both in teaching and 
traveling, wishes a position to go abroad; or of 
trust. References exchanged. Address Miss S., 
P. O. Box 303, Hartford, Conn. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE, with nine rooms, for 
rent during July and August, at Highland Avenue 
Btation, Orange, N. J., short distance from the 
station. Two servants will remain if desired. 
Rent, $75 per month. Address L D. M., Christian 
Union Office. 


WANTED.—A widow lady of culture would like a 
position as 5 traveling not objected to 
—or as housekeeper or matron. Best of references 
given. Address Rope Cottage, Oswego, N. Y. 


WANTED—A HOLIDAY HOUSE. — We 
have read with great interest the account of the 
new Holiday House given to the working girls of 
Brooklyn, which was illustrated in The Christian 
Union. We have read also of the three houses 
that have been presented to the New York girls. 
In Boston a fund for giving vacations to work- 
ing girls has been raised for the past three years. 
At first they were boarded in farmhouses, but 
last year a furnished boarding-house in Laconia, 
N H., was rented for ten weeks, and greatly en- 
joyed by thirty girls at a time, each remaining 
two weeks. The expense of rent adds greatly to 
the cost of these vacations, and it is hoped that 
some one may feel inclined to give, for a time at 
least, some house that the girls may feel is theirs, 
and that may be adapted to their needs. It must 
be situated within one hundred and fifty miles of 
Boston, in some high and healthy locality, Central 
Masssachusetts or New Hampshire being prefer- 
able. It must be large enough to accommo- 
date at least thirty girls. A disused boarding- 
school or boarding-house would answer the pur- 
pose, or a large house whose capacity might be 
increased by building additional rooms. It must 
be near enough to some town to facilitate the 
buying of supplies for so large a family, and 
yet it must be so retired as to give the girls a 
liberty and freedom which they could not have 
in a village. The water supply must be suffi- 
cient, and the drainage in good order. Will not 
some one give such a Holiday House to the 
Working Girls of Boston as Mr. Downing and 
others have given to Brooklyn and New York? 
Address Miss M. J. Allen, 132 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, President of the Shawmut Avenue Work- 
ing Girls’ Club. 


HOME, with a small farm; must besold before 
June; location in South Berkshire Hills; more 
fully described in Christian Union, March 20, 
Refers to President National Iron Bank or Presi- 
dent Savings Bank, Falls Village, Conn. For full 
perticulars address the Rev. H. B. Mead, Brook- 
field, Conn. 


A TEACHER (New England lady) of many years’ 
experience with young children would like to care 
for one or two during the summer monthe at 
country home, or in a quiet place, with or without 
the parents. Would give inetructi.n if demred. 
Best of qualifications and references. Address 
Teacher, No. 7,428, at the office of Christian Union. 


TO EXCHANGE FOR CITY PROPERTY 
—960 acres of valuable white oak timber land in 
Woodruff Co., Ark. ; only 13 miles from railroad 
depot ; the timber alone is a fortune, and will soon 
double in value; price $25 an acre. Also a very 
valuable fruit farm of 87 acres, paying large in- 
come; splendid buildings, fine Jersey stock, 
horses, wagons, carriages, and implements in- 
cluded ; near Judsonia, White County, Arkansas: 
Iron Mountain Railroad; price, $12,000. Also 320 
acres of valuable prairie land near Tracy, Minne- 
sota; price, $l5an acre. Also six lotein Wichita, 
Kansas; price, $3,000. Would exchange all or 
part. Address owner, W. W. Kitchen, 532 North 
Church Street, Rockford, III. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF Mrs. I. V. KETCHAM, 


EXPERIENCE. 
New Yorx 


Send for circulars. 


122 OPPORTUNITIES for the study of the 
kindergarten system afforded at = New York 
Colleg+ for the Training of — LA University 
Place, New York, an announcement of which appears 
in column, may be — — as follows: 

I. The Special Course, of on 288 (or more), open 

to all —— are qu ualified to profit it, is designed not 
— to equip Kindergärtners, but to prepare young 
women for hizhest us fulness in the home. 

Il. The ar Course of two years, open only to 
those whe have considerable preparation ona 
of mind ,gives thorough introduction to the Philosophy 
and Art of the Kindergarten, and leads to the Col ege 
Vertificate. It is intended that this certificate, given 
under strict conditions, shall possess real significance 
to those seeking trained kinde an = — 
value to the ho der. It willi 
— soundness in — — 


2411 Those who contemp! 2 — the Mothers’ 
C asses in the Fall should 


the head of the De Department. Pret, Anes 11 
or to the Dean. 8 _ 
SEND and receive by return mail samples 
imported — from 
which we make our patent cut pants. 
4c. Home measuring rules and ful! 
partitulars inclosed with samples. 
STAMPS THOMP 
CUSTOMER CLOTHIER, 
TO PAY POSTAGE | 1.338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis. 


Noe York Store: 245 Broadway (near Post-Office). 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company 
827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


Note our Trade Mark closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR. 


The genuine sanatory goods are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Jaeger, and sold by the 
abeve-named Company and their authorized agents 
only. 

Bend for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 

Garments made to order, a Specialty. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr.Jaeger’s SanitaryWoolen System Comp’y 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


EARERS OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Pamphiet sent free on receipt of two cents for 
= examine specimen 
WM. E. DUNN, 
331 Lexington Avenue, - - - New York, 


Established 1855. 
3 East lern N. Y. 


Cosnecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE-Home and College Pre- 
* for year 
opens Bept. 17, 


ARA J. Surrn 


Massacuusetts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October I. Address Hon. K. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Piace, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE OF 
Music AED Kats F. 


Evocut 
Baryarp, P Pupils ‘ils fitted f plat- 
form. Thorce Duliding. ‘Copley Square, ‘tage or 


New York, New York City. 
FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 
G. W. SAMBON, D.D., Pres. 


Rev. 
Mrs. K. 8. West, Lady Princi 
Special, Elective, and full legiate courses. 


New Tonk. New York, 9 University Place. 
Tes NEW YORE COLLEGE FOR 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Dra. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Pres. 


If the teachers of the country could ap- 
preciate the fact, which is pressed upon 
our attention by repeated applications 
which we cannot fill, that the best positions 
in the country are seeking men and women 
of ability and training, such announce- 
ments as the following would command 
their interest and attention: 

Wanted, Trained Kindergartners and 
Science Teachers. 

An important announcement relating to 
the work of the Department of the Kinder- 
garten for 1890-91 appears in another 
column, The Opportunities,“ etc. 

The “Science Circular to College Gradu- 
ates is now ready. 

Address for information about the Kin- 
dergarten, Prof. Angeline Brooks; for in- 
formation regarding recent demands for 
trained science teachers, address Prof. 
John F. Woodhull. 

Further information in C. U. of recent issues; Cent- 
ury.“ Oct., 890, The Training of the Teacher; 
Pop. Sci. Mo.,“ Aug., 9. Home-Made Apparatus. 

»The Circular,” department circulars, educational 
monographs, and leaflets will be sent to applicants. 
Visitors are most welcome. 

Address Water L. Hurver, Dean. 


Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEG 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


ing hic and Oid ‘aie 
olitical Science, Phy Chemistry, Biology, 
an ‘lectures on Philosophy. » 4 


Bargent’s a tus complete. Fellowsh 
in Greek ish, Mathe and 
Biology. For — 


Wasuineton, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 aud i214 Fourteenth Street. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. - Select 


andl De for Young Ladies and 
10 of h Add rin — 
— ome. rer 
Mr. and Mrs. Wu. B. Canal 


BARNUM & BAILEY’S 


Greatest Show on Earth. 
IMRE KIRALFY’S “ NERO, 


— The Destruction of Rome.” 


Triple Circus, posable — 
sions, ~ Herse F 


whole. — erie of 20 Clowns 
400 1,200 2 animal, Clowns 2 
— of amels, 50 Ponies. 


Under Canvas on the Old Polo Grounds, 
110th Street and 5th Avenue. 


Just be the 
Prince ales and Royal Family. 


li t — 
ners, armor, conclu with the 
Admission to all. 50 ts. Children er 9 years, 25 cta. 


full particulars GREA AMERICAN 
TEA OO., 3l and 32 Vesey &.. N.Y. P.O. Bor . 


STAMMERING, 


And all pervous —— cor- 


rected. For inf eminent 
men and pu — — 8 FOR 
TAMMERERS, 9 W. Iich St., N. Y. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New January 24, 1990. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 


pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the lu of December, 1889. 


Premi Risks from lst Jan- 
» 1889, to 3lst December, 1889....... $4,116,422 40 

ums Po not off lat 
January, eeeeeee eee ee ee 1,386,134 87 
ee eeee $5,502,764 27 


ums marked off from Ist January, 
to dist December. 1889 ... 4,144,942 13 
17 during the same 


— — . $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Pre- 
miums ant Ex- 
penses - $705,937 75 
Fhe Com y hes the f vis. 
Company has State ot 
x ~ 5 City Bank. and other Btocks. «++ $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by —— 00 
he Company, 
Casb in Bank . 
— 000 
of profie will be paid 
— to ithe holders ther the Fourth 
0 
The outstanding certificates of the issue 
legal re ves, on 
Fourth of February which date all * — 
est thereon be pro- 


cease. 
duced at the time of payment, and 
“A dividend ot ana ofthe Com per cent, is declared on the net 


earned pre for the ending 

3let December, 1s 1889, Company certificates will 
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Motto for the Week: 


“The secret of success is constancy to 
purpose.” 


Between Us. 


f HOME Paper, pre-eminently. That 
„is the unique distinction of The 
Christian Union. It is published in 
a home, in what was_formerly one 
of the wost representative home 
localities of New York, and which 
still retains its quiet, homelike air, 
though within thirty seconds of the 
busiest street in America, and quite 
within the sound of its roar. The co-operation between 
the individual subscriber and the Publisher of The 
Christian Union should result in a steady and rapid 
increase in the circulation of this home paper. Indeed, 
it is due to that co-operation that the rapid increase 
of the past few years has been made. But cireulation 
must never stand still. There must be progress. If 
the individual subscriber will, therefore, sit down beside 
me in the one chair that stands near The Publisher’s 
Desk, I will make a single suggestion. 
* * 

The Christian Union reaches some thousands of 
separate post-offices. The subscribers at each post- 
office vary from a single one to several hundred. I 
suppose there is not a single city, town, or village 
where the paper reaches a quarter of the families who 
would be glad to bave it, and who could afford to pay 
for it. The reason for this is that, in the hurry and 
bustle of life’s affairs, the missing three-quarters have, 
in some way, failed to appreciate their opportunity, 
They either do not know about the value and the attrac- 
tions of The Christian Union, or they have not come to 
the point of sitting down to send in their own subserip- 
tions. Now, this is just where the individual subseriber 
can be of immediate service. In every village and 
city there is at least one subscriber who is willing 
and able to co-operate with the Publisher in extending 
the circulation in his own locality. The Publisher is 
also willing and even anxious to co-operate with him. 


If the particular subscriber in each place who is 
ready to help increase The Christian Union’s list of 
subscribers, and thereby extend its influence for good, 
will sit down quickly and write to the Publisher, he 
will hear of something to his decided advantage. The 
springtime is not the season when large accessions to 
subscription lists are expected. The harvest time for 
new subscribers comes in the autumn and winter. So 
much the more, then, is the occasion an opportunity for 
the direct service of the individual subscriber, and the 
Publisher will be very glad, not only to make sugges- 
tions as to methods, but to pay well for the service 
rendered. So much by way of suggestion this week. 
If the letters in response are as numerous as they 
should be, there wil} be lively times by the Publisher’s 


desk during the néxt two months. 


One of the most pathetic features of the morning 
mail as it comes, day by day, to The Publisher’s Desk, 
is the frequent letter from a hard-working, self-sacrific- 
ing Home Missionary on the frontier, saying that he 
must part company with The Christian Union. The 
necessity does not come, in any single case, from dis- 
satisfaction with The Christian Union, but solely from 
the lack of money. Two such letters are before me in 
this morning’s mail. One good man in Dakota writes, 
“We like it, but must discontinue it. No funds.” 
Another says, in the course of a long and very earnest 
letter, “I feel most keenly indeed that the Union 
is a ‘necessity,’ but 1 have had to deny myself and 
family many necessities in the last year. We are in 
the midst of the drouth district. It has so affected us 
that we can only by the most rigid economy and self- 
denial get money enough to live on, and that, too, only 
with the aid of a couple of missionary boxes. I am 
very grateful to you indeed for making it possible for 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


me to read The Christian Union for nearly two years, 
but, until funds are more plenty, I must say good-by 
most sorrowfully.” This last writer lives on less than 
$400 a year, and is working hard for the uplifting and 
advancement of mankind. 


Many Christian Union readers are familar with the 
plan, which has been in vogue at this office for several 
years, by which many Home Missionaries, not able to 
pay for it, have received The Christian Union without 
charge. The subscribers who are able and willing 
have been, year by year, invited to contribute to the 
Home Missionary Fund, and The Christian Union has 
applied these contributions as carefully as possible, con- 
tributing one-half of the price itself, and charging to the 
Home Missionary Fund the other half ; namely, $1.50 
for each annual subscription. The Fund is at present 
exhausted, and the applications, such as the two men- 
tioned above, are coming in every day. It would be 
easy to use several hundred dollars in this direction 
within the next two months. There are few ways in 
which a dollar and a half can be made more serviceable 
for doing good than in sending The Christian Union for 
a year to one of these outposts of Christian influence. 
Subscriptions are cordially invited, and will be ackuowl- 
edged promptly iu this column. 


. * 
* 


A friend who is the father of a seven-year-old boy 
told me one of the little fellow's sayings the other day, 
which struck me not only as showing originality on the 
boy’s part, but also that the father had been teaching 
religion ia a good manly way. “Did God make the 
flowers, too, papa?” “ Yes, my boy.” God's a daisy, 
isn’t he, papa? Those who understand the juvenile 
vocabulary of to-day will at once perceive the reverent 
recognition of the divine goodness which the boy in- 


tended to express. 


Glancing at a hotel register the other night, I saw 
that one man has recorded his address as “ Pgh, Pa.” | 
suppose he lived in Pittsburg. It’s an age of electric- 
ity, shorthand, and Volapiik. But a man who can’t 
afford time to put more than three letters into “ Pitts- 
burg is, in my judgment, a man for whom the sweet 
amenities of life are writ in an unknown tongue. 


The Growlery. 


One criticism for The Growlery last week. Three 
this week. 

The matter of opaque paper is under serious consid- 
eration. It is not impossible that the first criticism 
may draw the first prize. 

The Growlery remains open day and night. 

Its primary object is to receive criticisms of matters 
outside of the editorial departments, though I may oc- 
casionally find room for a good-humored and specific 
“ growl” which touches them. 


OPAQUE PAPER AND COLUMN RULES. 

Publisher Christian Union: Your regular paper, if 
calendered less, would be thicker without being heavier, 
and consequently more opaque. The softer finish 
would also take the ink better, and require less of it. 
Above all, use column rules. Omitting column and head 
rules is a rather new departure in newspaper making, 
but it is not an improvement. Put it to véte and your 
subscribers will support my criticism by a large major- 
ity. S. A. 1. 


DON’T BE PARTIAL. 

Publisher Christian Union: As you so earnestly in- 
vite criticism, I will call your attention to the fact that 
only the Congregational and Presbyterian churches are 
fully represented in your Ministerial Personals column. 
I think it would be an improvement if changes occur- 
ring in other churches were chronicled. 


[The editors answer to this that, if some denomina- 
tions are more fully reported than others, it is because 
more such items reach them. The rule is to report all 


items sent in, and to endeavor also of their own mo- 


tion to report all important changes in all denomina- 
tions. Always glad to receive such items.] 


A WASHINGTON LETTER. 

Publisher Christian Union: A few years ago The 
Christian Union gave us instructive and entertaining 
letters from Washington by a correspondent in a posi- 
tion to speak with authority upon matters of National 
interest. We miss them. Will not the new Publisher 
restore this feature and take another step toward mak- 
ing the “ Ideal Religious Paper”? D. 


— 


— 


* 


| 


E. 
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Subscribers Column. 


(The Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, bright, suggestive, helpful, amus- 
ing, instructive. Address The Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office.] 


GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE. 

Publisher Christian Union: After reading my Chris- 
tian Union | send it to a friend in the West, who thus 
tells me how she passes it along : “ I have often told you 
that I lend The Christian Union all over the village, 
always insisting that it shall be returned to me in good 
order. The other day I tied them up in yearly bundles 
(five years’ numbers), and last Sunday afternoon I har- 
nessed up the horse, and drove over tothe new Reform- 
atory, carrying the papers, together with some Sunday 
magazines. ‘lhere 1 found seventy poor fellows with 
nothing to read! Well! you don’t know how glad they 
were to get them. See the good your papers do!” It 
costs me only one cent and a little trouble to mail them 
every week. H. M. 


A GOOD MEMORY. 

Publisher Christian Union: This interesting anecdote 
of Adjutant-General Hastings, the “hero of Johns- 
town,” is told by the “ Pittsburg Dispatch :” “ When 
— was a younger man, he and a friend of his 
named Yocum were iuvited to address a Sunday-school 
a few miles from Bellefonte. Yocum and the General 
were chums, and they roomed together. Hastings 
made no preparation, but intended to speak as the spirit 
moved him. Yocum gave his subject much thought, 
and finally wrote out a speech. The night before they 
were to make the addresses the two were sitting in their 
room, when Yocum pulled out his manuscript and 
wanted Dan’s opinion of his composition. Now, Hast- 
ings has a remarkable memory, and when so inclined 
can retain almost anything he hears. Yocum read the 
speech, and they finally agreed that Hastings should 
speak first. Arrived at the school the next day a com- 
mittee met them, and when they were asked if it made 
any difference who should take the floor first, Yooum 
replied : ‘Oh, no, Hastings and I have settled that. 
He will be the first speaker.’ The General then de- 
livered Yocum’s set speech, and the latter was para- 
lyzed. He managed, however, to make some blunder- 
ing remarks, but his rage was furious. He wouldn’t 
talk to Hastings for a long time, until friends began to 
notice the coolness. ‘ What’s the matter between you 
and Dan ?’ one of the boys asked Yocum. ‘You ask 
Hastings,’ he answered. ‘He played a mean trick on 
me, and | won't forget it.“ The joke finally leaked out, 
and everybody a hearty laugh at Yocum’s ex- 


pense. 
THIRTY DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER. 


Publisher Christian Union: My eye fell upon the. 


„C. U. Calendar,” under the table of contents, last 
week, and I wondered how many of your young readers 
could rattle off that very useful rhyme that most of 
us who are older are so familiar with. It is worth 
learning, and, once learned, is sure to stick. It runs: 
Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
the rest have thirty-one, 
Save February, which alone 
Hath twenty-eight, and one day more, 
Which makes it nine, 
One year in four.”’ 


L. M. 


DOING ONE’S BEST. 

Publisher Christian Union: Can you find room for 
the following serap, which I cut from a recent paper: 
„Edward Everett Hale, in the course of a sermon 
which he preached in this city last Sunday, insisted 
that the humblest manual laborer, equally with his 
brother-man whose career abounds with the highest 
achievements of the intellect, has a right to and ought 
to regard himself as ‘ a fellow-worker with God.’ The 
old saw runs, Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. George Herbert sang, ‘Who sweeps a 
room as for Thy laws makes that and the action fine.’ 
The millionaire who had been a bootblack, being 
twitted about the branch of business in which he was 
first engaged, manfully replied: ‘Well, one thing I 
recall with pride when I get to thinking of my boot- 
black days: 1 always was careful to give the heels as 
good a shine as | gave the uppers.’” O. B. C. 


The Christian Union is unique in many things, and 
one of the features in which it has no rival is the giv- 
ing of two complete papers each week for the price of 
one. The Home Department is one of the most sug- 
gestive, attractive, and interesting papers for the fam- 
ily circle that is published anywhere in the country. 
In addition to the announcement made last week con- 
cerning the very valuable series of outdoor articles, the 
editor gives notice to-day that there will soon be pub- 
lished a short series of articles on “ Checks,” Stocks, 
and “Securities,” by Mr. Richard Wheatley, whose arti- 
cles on “ Banking” in “ Harper’s Monthly“ have aroused 
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so much interest. A prominent New 
York lawyer will contribute a series on 
„Legal Papers and Responsibilities ”— 
one on “ Contracts,” one on “ Mortgages,” 
one on “ Bonds,” one on “ Responsibilities 
as Tenants,” and one on “ Responsibili- 
ties as Owners.” Another series of timely 
interest ‘is by one of the professors in 
the Connecticut State Normal School on 
Simple Scientific Experiments,” and two 
papers will soon be published from the 
pen of Dr. Gregory, of Barnard College, 
entitled “How to Organize a Botany 
Club.” 


Hloliday Houses. 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION. 


The first contribution to The Christian 
Union Vacation Fund for the season of 
1890 is acknowledged in this issue. It 


is the entering wedge. The money will | essary 


be needed at once, as many girls in New 
York and Brooklyn must take their vaca- 
tion in June. The Brooklyn house is not 
yet in order, but the managers expect to be 
able to receive guests by June 15. As 
has been stated before, the money sent by 
our subscribers will be used to help girls 
who would not be able to have a vacation 
without it. Every girl helped will have 
been the friend of some responsible 
woman for at least three months, thus 
preventing the use of funds indiscrimi- 
nately. 

It has long been the desire of the com- 
mittees having Holiday House work in 
charge to have a house in the mountains. 
Many girls develop throat and lung dis- 
ease because of their employments, and 
should have the benefit of mountain air 
during their vacation. The committee, 
knowing the benefit that comes from new 
experiences, from visiting new scenes, 
wish to give those whose only outing 
is this short vacation, a change from the 
seashore. This want, it is almost certain, 
will be gratified, a generous citizen of 
New York being about to make a vaca- 
tion home in the mountains possible. 
Further announcement will be made next 

week. This house will make it possible 
for the girls of the New York Association 
who cannot have vacations to spend their 
Sundays at the mountain Holiday House, 
which is about two hours by rail from 
New York. 


Vacation fund. 


The following initial subscription is 
gratefully acknowledged : 


Always— 

Sign your name when you write a letter. 
This may seem like a needless caution. 
But it isn’t. Let me give you, word for 
word, a letter which came to this office 
the other day : 

CoLtumbus, Apr. 2nd, 1890. 

Editor Christian Union: Inelosed please 

find $2.50 this year’s subscription for the 
Union. 
The writer is clearly a clergyman, for he 
sends $2.50. But who? Columbus has 
many clergymen. The money is ready 
to be credited when the name appears. 

The Desk overflows this week. I am 
compelled to omit the “ Poem for the 
Week,” and other good things that ought 
to have place. 


There is a merchant in a Texas town 
whose name is Lonely, and it is an appro- 
priate zname, Atoo, for he doesn’t adver- 
tise.—[ Texas}Siftings. ; 


FINANCIAL. 


The money market continues to be the 
host which, though nothing but a ghost, 
disturbs the situation on Wall Street and 
produces an intermitting uneasiness lest 
sometime and somehow the Secretary of 
the Treasury will not be able to let out 
from the Treasury the accumulations 
of currency that are constantly going on 
under the present conditions. Durin 
February, by purchase of bonds an 
otherwise, the surplus reserve of the 
city banks was raised to something like 
fifteen million dollars, if we mistake not, 
after having been down to nothing in 
January. 3 again, we find the city 
bank reserve depleted until it is nearly 
or quite eliminated. It seems as if the 
Treasury might adopt some policy which 
should prevent this up and down move- 
ment from month to month, which pre- 
vents or interferes with the negotiation 
by merchants and financiers of time 
money for business requirements, and in 
this way endangers the whole system of 
trade and finance. All this seems unnec- 
, and it certainly is a great strain 
on the commercial world, as it is on capi- 
talists and negotiators. While money is 
not active at the present moment, nor is 
it sure to be, yet the accumulations of the 
Government Treasury funds are so in 
excess (which accumulation is going on 
constantly) that the business world gen- 
erally never knows when the banks will 
be straitened, and it left in want of 
money, with no visible supply. Why can- 
not the Secretary adopt some — 
simple yet effective, that shall put a stop 
to this “ see-saw business, so perilous to 
the whole trade of the country? He should 
give it his first attention, for at this time 
it is the first question in importance con- 
nected with his great office. 

The question of gold shipments has 
been discussed of late, since rates of ex- 
change have stiffened, but there is hardly 
a chance that gold will find its way over 
the other side in any considerable quan- 
tity this season. The balance of trade 
is so heavily in our favor for the fiscal 

ear, thus far, that there would seem to 
no reason for such shipments. The 
quarrel of the railways in the Northwest 
and Southwest about rates, as yet, has 
not been adjusted. But with all these 
local unsettlements of rates, the earnin 
of all of these very railway companies in 
the alleged disputes are continuing to 
increase at the rate of from ten to twenty- 
five per cent. over last year’s earnings at 
the same period ; so that it would seem, 
to the outsider, as if these very sham 
fights, which are reported going on in 
such a furious spirit, had better be kept 
up» as a means of fostering big earnings. 
he owners of stocks could ask for no 
better stimulants than just these same 
alleged competitions, if thereby the pres- 
ent rates of earnings are maintained. It 
looks as if the whole talk were with- 
out much, if any, foundation, and were 
kept up to enable certain managers 
to buy stocks as low as possible under 
cover of such idlejtales. Atjany rate, until 
some real damage is done by such talk, 
it would be well for stockholders to be 
careful how they part with their holdings 
on the basis of these continuous agita- 
tions. The stories evidently e rate 
the facts, and, doubtless forsome hidden 
purpose, are repeated as a scare to holders 
of shares, and perhaps to deter others 
from entering our markets as buyers of 
our securities. Thus far they have not 
accomplished much; stocks are held 
strong, under the circumstances, yield- 
ing only slightly in the general list, al- 
though in single instances there have been 
declines of one to two per cent, notably 
in the case of Missouri Pacific, which has 
been under the hammer on account of the 
fact that Mr. Jay Gould has intimated 
that he is adverse to the Inter-State Rail- 
way Association as it is now proposed to 
reorganize it. His opposition is due to 
the traffic alliance of the Northwestern 
and Union Pacific Companies, although 
such alliance scarcely affects the Mis- 
souri Pacific Company in any of its terri- 
tory. Such opposition is a help to the 
bear element in the market, but its worse 
effects seem to be felt in the prices of 
the Gould stocks. 


The Bank of England reduced its dis- 


count rate to three and one-half per cent. 
on Thursday. The week exhibited a de- 
crease in its specie, due to interior ship- 
ments, but the reserve was rai to 


forty-three per cent. and over, from forty- 
one per cent. about a week ago. Money 
rates promise ease all — ne for 
the season to come, which, with easy or 
comfortable rates here, ought to insure a 
European demand for our securities. 

The Bureau of Statistics at Washing- 
ton report an unsatisfactory condition of 
the winter wheat crop, due to the back- 
wardness of the season. It accompanies 
its figures with the statement that where 
the roots are intact t improvement 
will follow, with weather ;” addin 
that the “fact that the roots are so we! 
developed is favorable to improvement.” 

The bank statement shows a further 
depletion by the Treasury absorption of 
funds, resulting in a reduction of nearly 
a million of 3 in the surplus reserve 
of the eity banks, which leaves it at only 
about haif a million in excess. Money 
closed at five to six per cent , after rang- 
ing from two to seven per cent. durin 
the week, with the average at four 


one-half per cent. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, decrease........... $1,449,000 
Specie, decrease........... 1,755,100 

tenders, increase . 430,900 
Deposits, decrease 1,336,500 
, decrease.......... 990,075 


WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a safe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Estate. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an EIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS. Interest guaranteed; col- 
lected and remitted free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 

For good, safe invest t pond with us. 


BARTHOLOMEW & Co., 
609 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, hav- 
ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST C0. 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and Cit Property. P nt Guaranteed. 
Interest payable in New York ch Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to parties holding 
the la eat city in the new State, with five large 
oa unk Lines Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 

0 . 

Send for circulars and references. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT Co. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 
prises undertaken 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safely 
to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 


an 
cent., and profits, in a comparatively short 
of 50 per cent., 100 cent., and even 
entirely free from ve features. ‘reer, 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 
No. 1 Custom House Street. R. L.: 
Desk Mercantile Safe * * 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satiafactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


Intending Investors 
are invited to send for the 
new pamphlet of the 
Bunnell & Eno Investment Co. 
G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


FOR CHOICE 


BONDS 


Call or Write for Our 


APRIL LIST 


Local and other securities bought and sold. 


INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS. 
Banking in all Branches. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


100 Washington St., 
Chicago, III. 


115 Broadway, 
New York. 


INSTALMENT DEBENTURE 


36 Egaifable Building,Boston. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not ormation 
exceedin 0 regarding 
of security. lorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Estate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as nt for 


partiesowning lands in Lists of lands 
for sale will be sent freee 8 plication. 
Correspondence 


Woney may be Safe 


Inveated in low interest-bearing se- 
curities of the East, but no invest- 
ment can be more secure than mort- 
gages on real estate in St. Paul, the 
largest and most rapidly growing 
city in the Northwest, and it will 
net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
abls semi-annually in New York 
exchange. A long and successful 
ex perience, without a single loss to 
investors, has established our busi- 
ness and guarantees satisfact:on. 
Unquesti-ned references on appli- 
cation. Correspondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth. 
Sr. Pac., Minn. 


THE KEYSTONK MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
ABERDEEN, South Dakota, 


1,328 Chestnut St., Phila., 


— send for circulars, pamphlets, 
— 
J 
| 

— ũ —ͤů— Ä 

— 

0 Sep is 
— : PAN, 6 

2 

From Andrew Ross. 


APRIL 17, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


REORGANIZATION 
The Denver Land & Security Company 


This Company, originally organized in De- 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
Berkeley.“ has paid 13% in cash dividends 
and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Mill- 
ion Dollars. The surplus shown on the books 
February Ist, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is 
likely to be greatly augmented during the 
year unless reduced by increased dividends. 
The new stock participates with the old in 
this surplus, and is, therefore, worth at least 
$130 per share. Inasmuch as the Board of 
Directors have authorized its offer at par 
($100 per share) for a quick sale, it is deemed 
only just to the old stockholders that they 
should have the first opportunity to subscribe 
for the new issue, and the books will be open 
for subscriptions by stockholders only until 
March Ist, 1890, and after that date to all 
who may desire to subscribe. 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of 
the corporation to 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions 
on the blanks furnished them to Jno. C. 
Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New York, 
or to S. B. Carter. New England Manager, 
209 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. On 
and after March ist, 1890, subscriptions will 
be received at the offices of the Company, 
115 Broadway, New York, 209 Washington 
Street, Boston, and 1700 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, Col., or at the offices of any of its agents, 
from whom also further information may be 
obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to 
the following Banks: 

The National Bank of the Republic, 


The National Bank of Kansas City, 
ansas City, Mo. 
The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 
The Merchants’ n Bank. 
rt Worth, Tex. 


> sight in the 
west is the growth of cities and 


country. See the houses go 
up and the sod turned under 
Borrowed money does it. 


men. 


And, what is grander yet, the 
money is safe—so far as proper 
lender had the disposal of it. 
You will understand it all i! 
you read our primer ; sent free 


Tue Kansas Crty Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. Nee Ham 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston 
W. P'. RICE, 


UNION 
rest. Sec’ „& Treas. 
INVESTMENT Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Paid up Capital, 81,000, 000. 
PR A Guaranteed 7 per cent. 


75 Ew VESTOR Investment secured by 


Ii ae centraliy located in Kansas City, 
with 560 per nape of the net profits additional. 


indorsed Busin 
men, Bank 2 and Capitalists, viz.: 
H. P. STIMSON, Pres. American National Bank, 
K. L. MARTIN, Pres. Mercantile Bank. 
HON. T. B. BULLENE, Ex Mayor. 
B. T. WHIPPLE & CO., Real Estate & Inv't Sec’s. 
HON. WIL * IAM WARNER, Late Commander in 
Chief G. R. and Ex- Member of Congress. 
2 TON ii. HOLMES, Pres. G. A. Cable R’y Co. 
- MOORE, Director Nat. Bank of Kansas City. 
. E. SATTLEY, Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit 
and Savings Bank. 
By permission we refer to any of the above gentle. 
Send for circulars containing description of 
property and full particulars. 


Pierre, the Capital ot South Dakota. 


is ifs g~eowraphical center, and on the Missourt River. It 
has waterworks, electric lights, street railways, brick bus 
iness houses, fine hotels, three brick public schools, the 
Presbyterian Unive rsity. the United States Indian Indus 
trial School, seven churches and many other attractions. 
It is the gateway to the Sleax Reservation now open 
to Homesteaders | 

It is rapidly becoming a commercial center. No | 
offers better opportunities for investments in m 
lands and investment securities. For specific informa- 
tion, address 


PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dakot™ 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


RIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Ottere 6 r cent. Dehenvares. secured by 
Gepost with the Trus 
Company of New York. 1— of issue lim- 
a w. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 

— „ can invest in these 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


USHNELL 


SHN ELL 
Estate and Pinancial fgents. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


IN FIRST 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Esta 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES. — First National St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, M 
— — solicited. 


Inter- 
vmayable 


T. Treas’r 


— 


The Mutual Investmext Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 
Omaha, Webraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposita. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


CITY, 
ing t ihe tgage — of the 
e Mortgaq Merril.) 


7 


ounty Bank and 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


1% 


2 rrigated) Farms. 
eans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 
pany and based 
eon the most Con- 
servative — 


| EASTERN OFFICE 
118 Devonshire St. 
BosTON 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST Co. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


B500,000. 


Acta as Executor, Administrator, Guard 
Correspondence — — from 

— 

O. X SHANNON, 2d 


lan, Trustee, 2 or 
es desiring to make saf 
— — security 2 prompt — of princi 


and under State authority and d with tual for the 
Incorporated operating au 72 — pe perpe succession, 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Receiver. 


5 1 cent. paid on time deposits. 
e investmen 


We loan money for aby on 
and inte 


and Treasurer. 


G. A. ELDE 


Vice-President. 
JAMES B G8, Secretary 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers iu Business. Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of bargains and map; to locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the | always with 
88 in almost every case ERY LARGE 


LOANS.—We can — money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the — National Bank. Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & Co., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


J J O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


[ie Fons ano Co, 


‘ncorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
First Mo Loans made on Farm and Ci 


Pro rty. Real Estate Bought and Sold. 
Negoti a Collections made, 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
BONDS STOCKS 
6% Commercial Paper 1% , 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A little accident 
which has occurred 
millions of times, and 
which happens now 
and then in ever 
house. 


THE 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 


Window Shade Fasteners prevent all such accidents. 


} 


= 
=: 
= 
— 


Order them on all new shades. They only cost a trifle. 


Agents and House Canvassers Wanted in 
every city and town where the shade makers are not 
supplied. Thousands of families buy them for shades 
already up. For outfit and terms address 


THE PaTERSON NOVELTY MANUFACTUKING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N. J 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Jonathan. Eshelman, Llewell yn & Co. Seattle, Wash. 


OC. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARGO, 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
— Bond. Iaaued for supplies 
Red River Valley Lands and work done for the 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a 
buying the Debenture 


reason for 
Mortgage 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000. 00. Highest rate of interest consistent 
cest security. — addreas 


EK. 8. Vice- 
E. Simmons, Presidents. 
150 Nassau — e © „ F. ¥. City. 


PERMANENT INCOME. 


If you wish to loan your money on CITY MORT- 
GAGES, one year’s time at 10%, or on three to five 
years’ time at 8%, or five-year GOLD DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS at 7%, 

WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


or to place your funds in PERMANENT 
BUILDING INVESTMENTS paying 18 
write for particulars and references to 


THOMAS & CO. (incorporated), Bankers, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


DEN VER-COLORADO 
8% = Net on on J — 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 


from one 
and references 


Natural Stone W ater Filters 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


Fine Decorated 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to hold the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fu- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent ice 
Chambers to cool 
the Water. 


A8 RASILY CLEANED 
— 
WATER PITCHER! 


All Water is filled 
with Impurities : 
Tress Fur wit. 
ABSOLUTELY 
OLEAN IT. 


For Use 


For Free Descriptive Price: List, address 


ATR CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, New York Oitv. 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 


| $O RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


Sth Ave., cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED) 

Our readers who are in the 
habit of purchasi ng — — : 
perfume, Crab-Apple Ries- 
some, of the Crown Perfumery 
Co., should also procure a bottle 
of their celebrated Invigorat- |): 
ing Lavender Salts. 40 more == — 

— or — cure for a head- 

e is possible. While leaving - 
the bottle open forafew minutes, | 0 
permits a most agreeable odor tog 8 
escape, which purifies and re- 
es the air most ereeptibly. 


a@.— Paris 
THE OROWN PERFUMFRY 00. 


177 New . Lorden, Sold where. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FER RIS’ 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
YS NOW IN USE. 


for Health, Fco- 
nomy and Beauty. 


BUTTONS at front in- 


Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
every where. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers. 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 
FIELD & Co, CHICAGO, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


— 2 


| 


MO SEAMS 
CANNOT SMELL | 


2 
| | STEWART G CERAMIC.CO 492 
Pearl Sh Cor. Peck SU 2. . YORK. 
SEND FOR Price List -—-- bi us TRATED. 


Those answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
i) Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


— — — — | 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 
2 
| 
| 
= 
t | — | 
Bonds 
— 22 
SS 
| 
927 Bread. 5 
NESS COUNTY an way an | 
Crock or ** West Mth — 
Fade. Sik — | 
Finish. Im- ae) 107 State | | 
washing. go. 4 
—ugè —— Wearing St., Boston. — 
of actual value. surpassed. — 
| i Bend for land. 
eter FS Price List. 1 W 
Cincinnati. Pm) 

— 1 

ff. — — — 
— ̃¶ ö— — 
Buy and sell COUNTY | en 
———̃— — 
— 98000 SENSE 
| 
come of 7 per cent. | 
/ | — BUCKLE at hip 
— 
Loans | | tons—iron't pell off. 
7 Cord Edge Button 
AN — 177 4 FIT ALL 46 
thy = | Bi Infants to Adults. 
| 
OFFICES, 
Open Cut shows Filter Disc used in 2 
our Filters, and separate Patent EE 
— — | WHITE RO. 
| 
, 
— — — | - 
L 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Bishop Clarke, of Rhode Island, tells 
of a Freethinkers’ Convention in which, 
after others had made speeches, a mem- 
ber arose and thus delivered himself: “I 
do not like the tendency of the remarks 
of the speakers. They are still in the 
shackles of the ancient beliefs ; they still 
hold on to by-gone prejudices. For me, 
let be known by my name. I am an out- 
and-out atheist—thank God !” 

A prominent physician recently said: 
„There are ten simple precautions which 
form an excellent rule of life, and if people 
would but observe them I should have to 
resort to some other means of making a 
livelihood : Don’t read in street-cars or 
other jolting vehicles. Don’t pick the 
teeth with pins or other hard substances. 
Don’t neglect any opportunity to insure 
a variety of food. Don’t eat or drink 
hot and cold things immediately in suc- 
cession. Don’t pamper the appetite with 
such variety of food that may lead to 
excess. Don’t read, write, or do any 
delicate work unless receiving the light 
from the left side. Don't direct special 
mental or physical energies to more than 
eight hours’ work in each day. Don’t 
keep the parlor dark if you value 

our own and your children’s health. 

on’t delude yourself into the belief that 
you are an exception so far as sleep is 
concerned ; the normal average of sleep 
is eight hours. Don’t endeavor to rest 
the mind by absolute inactivity.” 

—The table upon which Oliver Crom- 
well signed the death warrant of Charles 
I. was sold recently to a London anti- 
quary for $710. 

—Dr. Lancaster, a London physician 
and surgeon, recently analyzed the body 
of a man, and gave the results to his class 
in chemistry. The body operated upon 
weighed 154.4 pounds. The lecturer ex- 
hibited upon the ery 23.1 pounds of 
carbon, 2.2 pounds of lime, 223 ounces 
of phosphorus, and about one ounce each 
of sodium, iron, potassium, magnesium, 
and silicon. Besides this solid residue 
Dr. Lancaster estimated that there were 
5,595 cubic feet of oxygen, weigh- 
ing 121 pounds ; 105,900 cubic feet of 
hydrogen, weighing 15.4 pounds, and 52 
cubic feet of nitrogen in the man’s body. 

—Russia is interested in the statistics of 
Tushkuroff, traveler and ethnologist, who 

ints out the fact that there are 400,000 

eathens and 50,000 Mohammedans in the 
Russian army, the latter forming seventy- 
five per cent. of the Cossack regiments, 
and also declares that Christianity is dying 
out in Soutbeastern Russia. 

A curious colonial relic known as the 
“ open-and-shut ” pulpit was sold by auc- 
tion at Danielsonville, Conn., last week. 
It had been in the Read family for one 
hundred and sixty years, and was the 

roperty of the Rev. Amos Read, the first 
Ba tist minister in the State. Mr. Read 
had to travel great distances to “‘ spread 
the Gospel,” and had this pulpit made to 
take with him. It opens and shuts with 
hinges like a chest whose lid is very much 
larger than the box part. When the pul- 

it is shut up it is seemingly a fair-sized 
— opened, the solid lid stands straight 
before the preacher, a pulpit standard, 
on which the minister lays his Bible and 
hymn-book, and behind which he dis- 
courses, standing on the other part of the 
box. The part on which he stands is sev- 
eral inches thick, and answers to the 
raised platform that is an adjunct of the 
modern pulpit. Amos Kead, when he set 
forth to preach in distant parts, just 
strapped up his pulpit, balanced it on his 
horse’s back, and trotted forth, carry- 
ing church as well as Gospel along with 


bim. 

—The following singular calculation of 
the number of stitches ina plain shirt has 
been made by a Leicester seamstress : 
Stitches in collar, four rows, 3,000; cross 
ends of same, 500; buttonhole and sewing 
on button, 150; gathering neck and sew- 
ing on collar, 1,204 ; stitching the wrist- 
bands, 1,228; ends of wristbands, 68; but- 
tonholes in wristbands, 148; hemming 
slits, 264; gathering sleeves, 840; setting 
on wristbands, 1,468; stitching on shoul- 
der-straps, 1,880; hemming the bosom, 
393; sewing in sleeves and making gus- 
sets, 3,050; sewing up side seams of 
sleeves, 2,554; cording bosom, 1,104; 
“tapping” the sleeves, 1,526; sewing all 
other seams and setting side gussets, 
1,272 ; total number of stitches, 20,649. 


A POPULAR ORATOR. 


The world is always eager to know the 
details of the lives of its great men— 
how they work, play, eat, sleep, dress, 
etc. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, the genial 
President of the New York Central Rail- 
road, has achieved so much distinction 
and popularity as a witty and eloquent 
orator that the following bit of news- 
paper biography, which appears in the 
New York “Epoch,” will bear repeat- 
ing: 

“Mr. Depew is a man of steady habits. 
He gets up every morning at seven o’clock 
unless he has been kept up very late the 
night previous. His breakfast is always 
the same—two boiled eggs, buttered 
toast, and a glass of milk. From eight 
o’clock till a little before ten o’clock he 
skims the newspapers sufficiently well 
to find out what the world has been doing 
in the previous twenty-four hours. At 
ten o’clock he is at his office in the Grand 
Central Depot. There, without any indi- 
cations of being ‘ rushed,’ he gets through 
an amount of work that would severely 
tax half a dozen ordinary men. His mail 
is a big one. At least half the letters 
that are addressed to him he never sees, 
for he is the target for epistolary cranks 
and begging letter-writers all over the 
country. All such letters, and those per- 
taining to minor matters, are disposed of 
by his secretary, Mr. Duval, who, in his 
way, is just as genial and affable as Mr. 
Depew himself. But with all this assist- 
ance there remains a mass of corre- 
spondence which Mr. Depew has to dis- 
pose of personally. He does it with the 
aid of two rattling good stenographers. 
The thoroughgoing character of Mr. 
Depew’s democracy is illustrated by the 
fact that one of them is white and the 
other colored. He treats them both 
alike. 

“There are many good humorous 
speakers ; there are more good serious 
speakers ; but there are very, very few 
who can combine, as Mr. Depew often 
does, the serious and the humorous in the 
same speech. That is why people never 
get tired of listening to him. 

“When Mr. Depew has to deliver a 
speech that rises to the dignity of an ora- 
tion, after he has mastered the material 
for it he tunes his mind up to the right 
pitch by reading from some good author, 
usually Macaulay, and when he has 
caught the right key he pitches in and 
makes quick work of the speech. His 
favorite authors are Dickens and Thack- 
eray. With the former he is literally 
saturated, aud this may, in a measure, 
account for his all- pervading genial good- 
humor.” 


THE PROFESSIONAL POLITICIAN. 


The countless minor offices of the 
United States are filled by a distinct class 
known as “professional politicians.” 
These men live by politics, receiving place 
as reward for political work. Their con- 
trol of public office is monopolistic. Mr. 


Bryce estimates their number at two hun- 


dred thousand, but this is probably an 
underestimate. They constitute a guild, 
although they are not organized under 
formal articles of association. With them 
office-getting (or keeping in office) is an 
industry, and the fees and emoluments 
are accepted as payment for partisan 
services rather than for the exercise of 
official functions. The influence which 
the office-holders wield is altogether out 
of proportion to their numbers or to their 
intellectual attainments. But they pos- 
sess this advantage over all other classes 
—they are unified and organized. They 
make the management of primaries and 
conventions the serious business of their 
lives, and acquire a skill and experience 
in “wire-pulling” which ordinary citi- 
zens cannot hope to cope with. The poli- 
tics of the country is in the hands of 
these men. The people elect, but cannot 
nominate, being reduced to a choice of 
candidates selected by the politicians of 
opposing parties. These politicians dic- 
tate nominations, high and low, and after- 
wards foreclose a lien upon public place 
which they claim to have earned. All 
others, those who cannot show a certificate 
of this character, are excluded.—[ Oliver 
T. Morton, in April Atlantic, 


WHEN THE FACE 


Is constantly covered with eruptions, the 
need of a blood-purifier is plainly indicated. 
Washes and external applications are of 
no avail. The poison must be thoroughly 
eliminated from the system by stimulating 
the action of the liver and kidneys, which 
organs have become sluggish and inopera- 
tive, thereby throwing upon the skin the un- 
natural work of cleansing the system of its 
impurities. What is needed is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the best of blood medicines. 

My face for years was covered with pim- 
ples and humors, for which I could find no 
remedy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three bottles of this medicine effected 
a thorough cure. I can confidently recom- 
mend it to all suffering from similar troubles.” 
— Madison Parker, Concord, Vt. 

I had been troubled for some time with an 
eruption of the skin which, till I was induced 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, defied all efforts 
to cure. After taking two bottles of this 
medicine, the eruption began to disappear, 
and with the third bottle it left me entirely.” 
—Louis Degenhardt, 125 Sumner ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. V., Traveler for G. II. Buek & Co., 
Lithographers, 146 Centre st., New York. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY * 


Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $!, six $5. Worth 65 a bottle. 


Platts 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable ip the sick room. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Hourevs Cocoa 


Appetizing--Easily Digested. 


Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. [66 ‘ 


—— THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY ——— 
BEECHAM'S PILLS 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 


Worth a Guinea a Box but sold 
for 25 cents, 


| by all Druggists. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM TH 
FINEST IN THE WORLD."' 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


Those answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


pe fer by that they saw the 


Advertisement in Christian Union. 


sumptive. 


Stop that 
Curonic Couch Now! 


For if you — not it may become con- 

or tion, Scrofula 
General Debility and 
there is nothing like 


MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Line and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott's Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 


trate the 
degree its restorative and invivorating qualities, free 
from the edies. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


LAROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 


Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed br the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of W years in experi- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
— uahle sid extended by the Academ 

— of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M. 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attaine ), and to concen- 
m in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 


disagreeable bitterness of other rem 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. V. 


V. Z. NEWMAN, 
d Vice-Prest., 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33 hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85, hours. 
St. Paul, {3*¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16 hours 


Features of perfect service are FAST Mt and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


Pullman and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 


Gen’! Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE + NEW * HANDY # BINDER 
FOR * YOUR * FILE * OF KT 


CHRISTIAN «„ UNION K WILL 
BEN] MAILED * TO * YOU * ON 
RECEIPT « OF * 75 « CENTS. 
* ADDRESS + THE * CHRISTIAN * 
UNION, * NO. & 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, * NEW TORK. * „ „6 
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—— 
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— TAROCHE 
| 
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— Non 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
1 
——x' 
E. 
— J. M. WHITMAN, 
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WHY 


Should you ask your 


CARRIAGE-BUILDER 


To finish your 


CARRIAGE 


With the 


Lawson Valentine Coach Varnish 


Known as 


“HUNDRED”? 


BECAUSE, 


From the Paint-Shop Standpoint: 


1. HEND RED“ is just right in body. 

2. “*HUNDRED”’ is absolutely uniform; every lot is just like 
the preceding one. 

3. ““HUNDRED” is the palest finishing varnish ever made. 

4. HCENDRED “ is the clearest and most transparent. 

58. HCENDRED “ is che easiest working. Pour it. on—lay it 
off—and lick it up into place, and it will stay there. 

6. HUNDRED “ sets quick enough to reduce to a minimum 
the danger of DEVILTRIES, but slow enough to give 
the painter ample time to fool with it if he wants to, 

7. **HUNDRED” hardens over-night, so that the job can be 


moved next day; and in a few days it can be run out 


to meet its fate. 


BECAUSE, 


From the Stable Standpoint : 


8. “HUNDRED” preserves the ROUNDEST, DEEPEST, most 
VELVETY gloss 
9. “HUNDRED” is the least affected by ammonia fumes 


from the stable, and least liable to mud-spotting, 


“blooming,” or changing color. 


10. “*“HUNDRED ” surpasses every other coach varnish in 


durability. 


Nork.— Carriage owners will please observe that Points 8, 9, and 10 have 
special reference to their interests. Please also remember that this IlIundred is 
one of the so-called Numerical Coach Varnishes made by the 


LAWSON VALENTINE CO., 
Of New York & Hunter's Potnte. 


WHOOPING COUGH CURED 


— 


PAGE’S VAPORIZER AND CRESOLENE. 
HOOPING COUGH isa very distressing disease, and unless checked by some 
effectual remedy will hang on for three months or longer. It not unfrequently 
proves fatal. It is not easily controlled, but the inhalation (breathing) of 
Vaporized Cresolene will quite uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. The only 
effective way to use this remedy is by means of Page's Vaporizer, which can readily be 
procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity of Cresolene. Treated in this way 
the danger and suffering usually extended to months is shortened to a few days., at a 
trifling expense and but little trouble. The fumes of Cresolene are also of great 
value in the treatment of croup, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, preventing the spread of 

these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also a great relief in Asthma. 


Vaporizer complete, including a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask your Druggist for it. 


W. H. Scuterrerin & Co., Sole Agents, 


170 & 172 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK. 


The Public Want 


W ould — not be most likely to obtain such by buying 

Gre etly from the grower? | can buy seed at hal 
mat u costs me to raise R. but could not sleep sound 
of this class. For the same 
reason l make speck al etfort to procure seed stock 
Urectly from their originators. You will find in my 
new seed catalogue for 18g (sent free) the usual 
extensive collection (with the prices of some kinds lower 
than last season) an@ the really aoe vegetables 


Their seed fresh 
and true. 


should I warrant seed 


of coed promise. \ou should be able to t from me, 
the uc er. “ual seed of Cory Corn, Miller Melo 
Hubbard Sauash. all Seasons and Deep He ud Cabbages an 


a other valuable vegetables, which | have introduced. 
ities JAMES J. II. GRE GORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


ROSESin America, a// va- 
ING VINES, New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
.— GRAPES. Satisfaction guar. — OUR NEW GUIDE, e pp., handsomely illustrated. 


— 


— PBUSH > 


@ Weoffer postpaid at your — 

rictics, sizesand prices. New 

ALLTHE FINEST NEW ROSES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS, TUBE- 

H'rite for it FREE. It will pay you to see it before buying. Gods se nt every where b y mail or express, 
“BUSH 8 FLUID FOOD 


the LARGEST STOCK of 
SES, New MOON FLOWER S, New ind Rare FLOWER & VECETABLE SEEDS. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers anc —— West Grove, Pa. 


4 


URE BLOOD 
for good health. 


AND PERFECT NUTRITION are necessary 


organs of the body. 


BOVININE 


ishment so eagerly absorbed by the starving nerve centers, 


POOR EMPIRE 


— She DOES NOT USE the— 
Which Tuansa Easiern—doing the werd, — hy F THE LABOR required by other Wringers- 
All Cog-wheel Wringers, exce pt the do not “a in gear when clothes are run through 
the rolls. THE EMPIRE IS IN G EA 2 THE T M. and theo KANK 18 NOT AY. 


FACHED TO Requires No Qiling, Wrings Dryer, Lasts Lon . 


THE ROL LS. LanoR, WITH ITs 
rat purchase qear, AND DOES NOT GREASE THE CLOTHES. Nerer daisy” and * 


riagers, Clothes Bars, ete. Agents wanted Fiverywhere. 


EMPIRE WRINGER, co., Auburn, N.Y 


derive the great- which furnishes 


est benefit from 


BOVININE, a preparation of the juices of 


lean, raw meat carefully selected, contains all the elements for mak- 


For this reason weary brain and hand workers 


in 


ing New and Pure Blood and giving perfect nutrition to all the 


’ abundance the nour- 


§=BARRY'S 


An Extract of the Tees Plast. 
Mem, are you 
fi — be omipg Bald 7 ico 
Ladies, ae you 
— troubied with Dandruff 1 FORT 


You can stop UCCA 

both by welng 

o.. Burlington, Vt 

Viease send me 

another bottle tf VFUCCA. From 
reonal eaperience I can cheer- 

that YUCCA all you 

claim for it. It re- 


pe the hair 


rs, 
Foster. 


if you cannot get lt 


— address, — ab! 
YUCCA Burlington, Vt. 
MARVEL. NEW TEN 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks wil! 
find it difficult to keep their 
hands off. Spells words of two, 
Athree, four, and five letters 
Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 


427 LOCUST ST., 


* — 
— 
. j a 4 
q owe — * 


A777 


— — 


Let them study or play, they 


will learn either way. Philadelphia, Pa. 


— Dandruff, | 


| Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 


gross. 


) HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex. 
quisitely perfumed, re. 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray — and causes the hair to grow 
Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists, 


BARCLAY A CO., New York. 


Everlastin 

A LICHT mite. as it 8. never 3 — 
— thing but tl by 

EQUAL ck ing — WwW ool.” which 


— burn, and no black 
smoke or soot to discolor the 
chimney, &c. Gives a white, clear, 
brillant light. Agents can make 
fi tune swith it. Retail price, 1c, 
* each. We will sends sample wicks 
for We. Smali wicks, Ac. adoz 2.25 a gross. Medium 
25e. per doz.,$2.75 a gruss. I. Arges . a dos. $3.25 a 
l Gross, assorted sizes, $2.75. All postpaid. 
Address, F. O. WEHOSKEY., lrovidence, E. 1. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.— V. S. Gor- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


BENSONHU RST-BY-THE- 
SEA 

the owner sells with certain 
restrictions suited to the gen- 
eral character of the undertak- 
ing and to the several parts of 
the property, such as the future 
owners would arrange if they 
could get together and vote. 
On certain parts private stables 
may be built, on other parts no 
stables are permitted. 


Bensonnvest-BY-THE-5Se is perfectly developed and 
carefully restricted, swers, water, gas. 35 min 
utes from Br: ooklyn Bridge via Fifth Avenue Ele- 
vated and B. B E R. R. Lote for sale. IIlus- 
— to the agent on the 


NDOLPH, 26 Court St. 
eld Bide.) ), 


CARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 
ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES, BODY AND TAPES- 
TRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ur assortment of — Satin Damasks, Spun and 
205 Suk Tapestries, Bilk and Mohair Pi es, Was 
never o complete. 


MATTINGS. 


Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
White and Red Check Mattings, 
AER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
seamless Japanese 2 (Ningpoo 
Aart for decorative purposes. A complete line 12 


FURNITURE, 


Our own upholstering, at moderate 
Agents for Hall's celebrated Bed 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FUR- 
NISHING COMPLETE HOTELS, 
CHURCHES, CUTTAGES, 
AND SUMMER RES- 
IDENCES. 


SHEPPARD ANAPP C0), 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th Sts., NEW YORK. 


or sta we 
STRONG SPOOL SIL 4 
New York, or 621 Market 


For the names and — of 10 we . 


— — dina — 


EUREKA SILK| 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


4) SILK 
LUSTRE. 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK 


kinds of Knitting, 

Crochet Work, etc. Our celebrated Eureka Was 
Silks. for Art Embroidery, Rope Silk, Zephyr 
hing Silks, are unexcelled. TRY 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK Suttonnote Fwist, 


6 yard spools. These goods have st the test of 
years and have constantly grewn in popularity, for 
he reason that they are ALWAYS RELIABLE both 
— length, strength, and quality. For sale by leading 
s and retailers threughout the Uni 


WASTE” EMBROIDERY SILK 


Waste — Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 
cents per oz llustrated Pamphlet with rules for 


etc., 10 eents, 
‘by the 
EUREKA 
SILK Absolutely the Best. 

12 A pure cream of tartar powder. 

MFG. CO., f All the ingredients used are pure and 
wholesome, and are 
on every labe 

BOSTON, MASS. One Trial Proves its Superiority. 


Dining by Candle-Light, 


And the use of waxen candles in the boudoir, has 
brought about a revival of the quaint old silver 
and gold candela>ra of the last century. To those 
who are not 80 fortunate as to possess these as 
an heirloom, the modern reproductions, heavily 
plated on hard metal, may be of interest. 


The three-branch Candelabra here rep- 
resented is 9 inches in height and valued 
at $13.75. A similar style, with two 
branches, is $10; and with five branches 
$18.75. Then there are the tall Banquet 

Candelabra, three branches, 21 inches, 
$17.50; five branches, 21 inches, $25; 
and seven branches, 25 inches, $40. The 

Candlestick as illustrated is 10 inches 

high, $7.50. The same may be had taller 
and shorter for $6.75 and 88.75. 


Descriptive Catalogues supplied, with some indications of a full collection of Solid Silver Ware, Rich 
Table Porcelain and Glass, Bronzes, Clocks, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, BROOKLYN House: 
New York. |. FULTON anp CLARK STS. 


Our Motto: 


“QUALITY, 


First, Last, and All the Time.” 


LAWSON CO., 
Of New York and Hunter's Point, 


MANUFACTURERS OF COACH VARNISHES. 


Nore.—Owners of fine carriages will consult their own best 
interests by observing that their vehicles are finished with these 
high-quality varnishes, which are the best and most durable in the 


world. 


Constable 
CARPETS. 


SCOTCH AXMINSTERS 
Royal Wiltons, 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. 


There is great novelty to 
be found in the designs: and 
colorings of the Spring stock. 


BIGELOW AXMINSTERS, 


An entirely new fabric. 


JAPANESE and CHINESE 


NATTINGS. 


Direct importations now 
landing show very handsome 
patterns for Country Houses. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


A fine stock of Carpets and 
Mats of all sizes for Libraries, 
Halls, and Sitting-Rooms. 


Proadooay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, 
and send it by mail or express to us, we will 
send them by return a certified check 
for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & co., 150 Bowery, N. V. 


Ladies 


can hardly wait till th et them when 
they know about EVER-BREAIC 
steel cooking utensils, They are the 


great household improvement of the 
age. No more greasy, scaly, crack- 
ing spiders, kettles, griddles, vee. If 
care for nice cooking utensils 
(and what good woman doesn’t?) 
write for illustrated circular, 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST Stores, and Resi ences AR ISTIC. 
H. S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
For Best quality Copper a iin 2 BE LLS 
CHIMES & Pi PEALS. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 


180, 719 w 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


\ SUPER, Oy 
ABSOLUTE! 
> THE 
Se NG 5 Ow OS 
— 
6 0 99 
i 
STRENGTH 
PERFECTION.) 
) 
1 
i} 
if 
| 
7 
NS 
— 
Z 
ceipt of 40 centa ; 100 crazy stitches | b package. Dr 
Latest and best book on Art Needlework, only 10 
cents. A beautiful chenille and arrasene ; 
15 new shades in each for 50 cents. ae we note 
INERD ARM- 
ree. 
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THE SOUL’S HISTORIAN. 


HE habit of introspection may lead to 
direful results, and yet it is doubtful if 
the term thoughtful is ever applied to 
one who has not this habit. Its worst 
danger is in its tendency toward a mor- 

bid censoriousness in dealing with one’s own weak- 
ness; we suffer, most of us, in comparison with our 
own ideals. The best of us use generously a mantle 
of charity to cover our friends, but for our- 
selves a light to search mercilessly into the 
inner hiding-places to reveal the things in ourselves 
which under a more natural treatment would have 
become absorbed by the growth of the inner self 
toward the heights we believe are ours. Growth 
of soul has no fixed altitude; the higher a man goes 
the greater the heights beyond; but his growth 
depends on the steadiness with which he keeps his 
goal in view, not on the carefulness with which he 
notes the weights he must carry. The intelligent 
athlete knows his strength, and does not measure it 
by his weakness. So the man who seeks to throw 
off the old Adam that came to him as an heirloom— 
and with as much volition on his part as the pewter 
platter that decorates, perhaps holds the place of 
honor in, his parlor—is responsible for the scratch 
that mars the beauty of the escutcheon on its 
shining surface, which the light may hide or reveal 
to the eyes of the stranger. The owner knows 
it is there; must he always place it so that its 
defect rather than its beauty is in sight, for the 
inspection of that censor, the public? Must he 
keep the blemish in view to furnish speculation to 
the idle? And shall he treat himself with less 
courtesy than the inanimate platter that is the vis- 
ible mark of family that we Americans in our 
secret souls adore ? 

How many of us bear a blot on the soul’s 
escutcheon ? How often, in the soul-searching mo- 
ments, do we trace the moral lineaments in our 
moral physiognomy, and detect resemblances to 
those who preceded us? Shall we be held back by 
the consciousness of the shadow, or shall we battle 
for the freedom that is a birthright of which we 
have been robbed? How much we may gain if we 
search for the source of the moral weakness, the 
failures, that bring the blush that for a moment 
may shrivel the soul! 

Do we damn another for one act? Do we with- 
hold the hand of fellowship for one failure? Shall 
we be less merciful to one of God’s children than 
another? Let us deal mercifully with all, even 
though the sinner be ourselves. Let us see the 
forces in ourselves that tend downwards, and meet 
them as every soldier meets a foe, armed for victory. 
The grandfather whose temper comes a burden into 
our infancy may be met by the firmness that came 
as a companion and helped him to overcome all 
external obstacles. Let the gentle nature of the 
grandmother who seems to have burdened our life 
be balanced by the constancy which made her cling 
through life to the son whose inheritance made him 
at war with all men, and saved him. Let us not 
shrink from the forces within us, but let us array 
them for victory, not for defeat. But the fighting 
should be in secret, and when the battles are fought 
let us seek to discover whether the contending 
forces have gained ground, whether the battle 
were so hardly fought a battle as the preceding one, 


and rejoice if our strength surpasses our weakness. 
But let us not make defeat permanent, the limit of 
the soul’s march upward. Surely the traits of the 
past that make us rejoice in our own being are 
worthy of being handed down in untarnished glory 
to those who follow us. To do this we must 
fight, but the victory is not ours only, it is the in- 
heritance of the children. 


COLLOQUIAL ELOCUTION 


IN THE NURSERY AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 
By Maria Porter BRACE. 


ws) ANNERS,” we are told, “are the happy 
ways of doing things—not what, but 
how.” In the hurry of action we 
Americans, not slow to look back and 
measure our achievements, the what, 
have perhaps forgotten to look at the how. Cer- 
tainly a grave neglect of the “manners” of speech 
is apparent in our American colloquial elocution. 
Listen to a chance conversation in a street-car in 
New York, Chicago, or San Francisco, or go to an 
afternoon tea in any one of these cities, you will 
hear noisy or nasal voices, and slovenly or rasping 
articulation. In other words, the manners of speech 
have been utterly neglected in conversation. 

Elocution is taught in many of our schools; why 
does it have no effect upon American utterance ? 
There are certainly two grave misunderstandings 
with regard to the subject of Elocution, and these 
misconceptions are serious hindrances to the suc- 
cessful use of the art. 

1. In the minds of most people elocution is a 
pretty decoration which may be added at will to a 
girl's or boy’s education. Two fond parents having 
discovered, in the nursery, Tommy’s and Sally’s 
dawning histrionie genius, think it would be “so 
nice for them to learn to “speak pieces or say 
poetry —“ with gestures.” And so the two chil- 
dren are confided to an “ elocutionist” for prepara- 
tion for their mimic stage, the family drawing- 
room. If the teacher finds it necessary to cor- 
rect the child’s pronunciation and improve the 
quality of her voice before teaching her to “ recite,” 
Sally’s mamma is distressed because Sally doesn’t 
want to “speak pieces any more, and bas only 
learned two poems in two months—a sure sign that 
Sally is learning to notice and correct her own 
faults, distrusting herself for the moment. 

2. Another class of parents recognize Sally’s lisp 
and Tommy’s nasal voice. They have faithfully 
plied at home the nagging method of correction: 
“Oh, Tom, don't speak through your nose,” and, 
„Sally, do talk slowly, and say s.” Their theory 
of elocution in school implies that all the teachers 
will continue their system of keeping at the chil- 
dren’s faults of speech, and that therefore any 
special instruction in elocution is unnecessary. 
They despise as fanciful methods which propose 
to substitute for the ineffective “ Stop and “ Don’t” 
a scientific remedy. Now it is certain that the con- 
scientious teacher who is attending to the needs of 
arithmetic, Latin, and history has, unfortunately, 
no time to correct mistakes in speech. It is also 
true that incessant unskilled criticism of faulty 
speech will never effect a cure. The only success- 
ful method requires a careful diagnosis by a spe- 
cialist of every case, with the faithful and cautious 
application of a remedy. “ What!” exclaims 
Sally’s mother; “a lesson in elocution every day, 
with daily practice at home! Impossible! Sally 
must practice daily two hours on the piano, go to 
the gymnasium, to the dancing-class, take her exer- 
cise in the open air, and study her lessons in school. 
She hasn’t a minute to spare for elocution.” And 
so Sally and her brother, though well endowed and 
well educated, carry the burden of inelegant or 
inarticulate speech all through life. Their elocu- 
tion, which should have been the perfect exponent 
of their culture, seems to contradict rather than 


explain thought and sentiment. It is an ill-man- 
nered speech. 

Doubtless the teacher of elocution has been 
brought into disrepute by many charlatans. But 
what profession has not been thus dishonored ? 
Every physician has certainly killed his man, and 
every teacher of elocution has probably made mis- 
takes. The genuine teacher of elocution has, 
nevertheless, a serious duty to American civiliza- 
tion. It is his office, by careful study and close 
observation, to prepare the mothers and fathers of 
the next generation to make better speakers of their 
children. 

The first training-school for the art of elocution 
should be the nursery. The child's first cries, the 
ohs, ahs, and ughs of the cradle, form, in effect, its 
first practice in shaping vowels. And its first 
teachers are the mother, the father, and the nurse. 
With the dawn of consciousness come the first 
smile and the first syllables of the child. “The 
babble of an infant,” says Victor Hugo, “ is more 
and less than speech : it is not measured, and yet it 
is a song; not syllables,and yet a language; this 
confused murmur of thought, which is as yet only 
instinct, holds a strange unreasoning appeal to 
eternal justice.” This appeal of the child to the 
world, to mankind, was what prompted Friedrich 
Froebel’s philosophy of education: Come, let us 
live for our children! he exclaims. And the first 
application of his philosophy he puts into the 
nursegy songs and talk of the mother addressed to 
her child. 

Since the child’s early attempts at speech are 
purely imitative, how carefully must the mother 
guard her own elocution in the nursery! Indeed, 
all the pretty babble and chatter of babyhood is 
but an echo of her own speech. The family voice 
in perpetuated for better or for worse, not only by 
heredity but by example. As the mother frequents 
the nursery more than the father, her responsibility 
to the child is perhaps more direct than his. 

Next to the care of her own speech as a model 
for her child must be the mother’s care in selecting 
a nurse who speaks the language purely. Before 
all,” says Quintilian, “ let the nurses speak properly. 
The boy will hear them first, and will try to shape 
his words by imitating them.“ Throughout classic 
literature there are frequent references to the voice 
trainer. And in English homes to-day we know 
that the voice gentle and low”’ is systematicall 
formed in infancy. 

As a matter of fact, the children of American 
parents often speak a jargon of Irish, Swedish, 
German, and English. And the influence of the 
brogue is regarded as a species of joke. When their 
son cries out, in the dialect of his Irish nurse, for 
“paaches and craam,”’ or for “paa soup,” his 
father and mother are greatly amused. Perhaps 
even worse than the effect of a foreign dialect is 
that of the Irish-American twang. It is a more 
obnoxious form of English than that of Erin’s most 
remote county. 

Pure English speech requires musical vowels and 
firm, incisive consonants. 

A musical vowel means the perfect adjustment 
of the breath to the vibrating vocal cords, and the 
resonators, pharynx, mouth, and nose. Says a well- 
known English authority: In America the nose is 
the peccant part.” Either the climate or careless- 
ness has shut off or marred the resonance of the 
nose. As the full orchestra needs the timbre of 
the brasses, so the human voice is incomplete with- 
out the timbre of the nose. 

In perfect speech the breath must be measured 
for every vowel and consonant, just as the flow of 
air into the pipes of an organ is regulated. Too 
much air makes a brutal, noisy tone; too little 
gives forth a puny wheeze. ‘The vigorous respira- 
tion of an athlete is very different from artistic 
breathing. 

The formation of a consonant is a more compli- 
cated process than the making of a vowel. It 
involves an accurate fixing of the teeth, tongue, 
palate, and lips, followed by a skillful opening of 
the parts. As soon as the form of each consonant 
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ie known, it is easy to train every organ of articula- 
tion to an exact adjustment. se 
But measured breath, resonant vowels, and inci- 
sive consonants are to be attained only by training. 
If the training begins in the cradle, under compe- 
tent masters, much valuable time is gained. There 
are, it is true, some exceptional organizations that 
seem ideally put together; but for the average man 
there is no substitute for the drillmaster. ; 
Mere spasmodic energy is of no avail. It is the 
dreary doing of the same thing at the same hour 
every day that brings about results. Not one 
word, but every word, must be critically uttered. 
When, at last, correct habit is formed, the ugly 
stage of self-consciousness is passed, and serene 
self-control is attained. “Great is drill.” And 
Mr. Ruskin’s beautiful definition of the artist may 
be applied as justly to the man who laboriously 
speaks well as to the man who paints well: „An 
artist is a person who has submitted in his work to 
a law which it was painful to obey, that he may 
bestow by his work a delight which it is gracious to 
bestow.” Surely it is a “gracious delight to give 
to our neighbor the pleasure of agreeable speech. 


HINTS FROM A PHOTOGRAPHER. 


„N the opinion of photographers few peo- 

ple know how to dress or pose properly 
for a picture. There is apt to be in 
every line of the dress or coat worn an 
evidence of self-consciousness that de- 
tracts from the truthfulness of the picture, while 
the features are frozen in a stony stare, or a smirk 
that is a slander on the original. Nor is this the 
only difficulty with which the artistic photographer 
has to contend, for many of his subjects insist on 
choosing their own position, and as a result appear 
in the picture like wooden images clothed. Years 
ago there was an excuse for such pictures, for 
neither photographer nor subject knew the possi- 
bilities of artistic effects through the art of photog- 
raphy. Do we not all retain in some closet or 
hidden drawer the slowly fading face of some loved 
ancestor, taken when to sit solemnly before the 
camera with hair smoothed to glossiness and hands 
folded in the lap, with an expression of deep 
resignation, was meeting all the demands of the occa- 
sion? Shades of the past! Think of the sensation 
that have been aroused if some fun-loving girl had 
dared to sit for the photographer shielding her 
head from an imaginary sun under a parasol! Or 
a loving mother daring to have her darling photo- 
graphed as he came from the bath! Or a gronp 
of girls in loving frolic being photographed in every- 
day clothes! It would have almost caused a call for 
“town meeting.” 

Sitting for a picture was a solemn occasion, 
and one that called all the dignity of the subject, 
and separated him from ordinary mortals while 
the preliminaries were discussed. Pictures in those 
days were not used as commonly as visiting cards. 
They were cherished carefully, like a relic from the 
dead. In a long lifetime one sitting before the 
camera satisfied the ordinary mortal. There comes 
to the mind now a picture of a New England 
farmer and his wife, when the event of the journey 
to the city to have it taken is a tradition in the 
family. It took five years to make all the con- 
ditions favorable. Four daughters worked faith- 
fully to make the black silk that would be beautiful 
enough to go into the picture with the loved face. 
Home skill had always sufficed for “ mother’s caps,” 
but it failed when the cap was to stand the test in 
mother’s picture. The history of the struggle to 
satisfy the four daughters, the gentle mother, who 
would have felt so much more at home in the black 
bombazine and afternoon cap, and the voluble mil- 
liner, who was so positive about style, and scorned 
the humble best cap, which the economic soul of the 
mother had insisted on bringing, for it might do,“ 
would fill pages. How tired and weary they all 
were when they began to mount the three flights of 
stairs to the photographer’s! How they all shrink 
back at the awful smells! and the little mother feels 
sure that they have some disease here.“ Con- 
trolling their fears, they entered. Then the real 
struggle began. Father and mother were seated 
side by side, with hands meekly folded in their laps, 
but they winked or moved, or, in obedience to the 
request to look pleasant, grinned in a way that 
would hide their identity from their best friends; 
or, when told to keep their lips closed, looked like 
two avenging ghosts. At last all were satisfied, but 
looked at to-day the result of that day’s work shows 
two old people looking very uncomfortable, sitting 
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side by side as though on a bench, trying to push 
each other off. It is hard to believe, as you look at 
the stony face of the old man, that this is the “ pop 
of whom gray-haired men and women speak in lov- 
ing remembrance—a man full of tenderness and 
love, who mortgaged the farm to help one of the 
boys, whose voice lingers so in the memory of his 
children that the one who inherits its tone is a sec- 
ond father to the others. Who would think that 
the old lady in stiff cap, with shoulders that form 
angles, and arms held as if to shut out all the world, 
is the “ grandma ” whose arms sheltered every little 
sinner, whose pocket was a well of cookies and pep- 
permints, who always made room to stow away one 
more child when she drove to the village, and who 
has come down through three generations as hav- 
ing been angry only once in her life, and that was 
when her youngest son, on his return from the city, 
hearing the stories of the ravages on the hencoop 
at night by a ferret or muskrat, shot his mother’s 
gray cat in the early dawn, as she was on her way 
to her family of kittens in the barn. A moment 
before the stiff, uninteresting picture brings to the 
memory the history and traditions of three genera- 
tions. 

What will the children generations hence think 
of many of the pictures we leave them taken in this 
day of progress? If the fireside talks have not 
carried something more truthful, the pictures will 
be hidden if preserved. The knowledge of how to 
dress and how to pose has not kept pace with the 
art of photography. Few people outside of the 
professionals who pose as a business know how 
much of the truth and beauty of the picture depend 
on the sitter and his obedience to the photogra- 
pher’s directions. 

A prominent photographer, interviewed recently 
by a representative of the New York “Sun,” has 
given a number of valuable hints. This photogra- 
pher says, what has been said many times, that few 
people stand before a camera without the expression 
„Jam having my picture taken” defeating their 
own object. The second difficulty is that materials 
having a gloss never produce good effects in a pict- 
ure; but the majority of women, though they may 
own any number of dresses that fall in soft, clinging 
lines, persist in wearing new, glossy materials that 
have not become adjusted to the figure. 

There is nearly always the possibility of produc- 
ing an attractive if not a beautiful picture of a child, 
if the child is left for direction to the photographer. 
In reply to the question, What is the most annoy- 
ing thing about your work?“ the answer was: 


„Oh, the fond mothers who insist on dressing chil- 
dren in garments heavy with frills, instead of the soft, 
fine little dresses that fall in pleasing lines. Then, too, 
they insist sometimes on having a foot or shoulder, or 
more often a sash or shoulder knot, show, to confusion 
of art and the destruction of unities. Or they will dart 
out and twitch a little skirt or mantle that has fallen 
into natural curves of beauty, or a wandering curl that 
falls in exquisitely careless grace, back into order and 
awkwardness again. That happened the other day 
when I was photographing a bride. She walked up 
to the chair, and as she turned to face me the silk train 
and thin veil fell in wonderful folds of graceful out- 
line. I told her not to stir, but while I stepped back 
to get the effect her friend darted out and straightened 
the whole thing out like a flag in a head wind.” 


The same lack of artistic sense that placed the 
furniture in a room at right angles still thinks the 
straight line the line of beauty, curves representing 
disorder. 


MEN’S CLOTHES. 
By Lucy M. HALL, M.D. 


| LTHOUGH “clothes” may not “make 
the man.“ they go very far toward ad- 
justing him to his place in the world. 
In one of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels 
a fashionable tailor is made to say: 
* You must dress according to your age, your pur- 
suits, your object in life. I am dressing two broth- 
ers now, men of considerable position. One is a 
man of pleasure. the other will probably be a min- 
ister of state. They are as alike as two peas, but 
were I to dress the dandy and the minister the same 
it would be bad taste; it would be ridiculous. No 
one gives me the trouble that Lord Eglantine does; 
he has not decided whether he will be a great poet 
or prime minister. You must choose, my lord,’ I 
tell him. ‘I cannot send you out looking like Lord 
Byron if you are to be a Canning or a Pitt.“ 
Lastly, he adds, All men should avoid the shabby 
genteel. No man ever gets over it. You had better 
be in rags.” That the great statesman had a most 
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vivid comprehension of the effect of clothes, both 
upon the wearer and the observer, is manifest not 
only in the language of his novel, but in the extraor- 
dinary costumes he affected during almost his whole 
life. 

The desire to inspire awe is expressed in the robes 
of the monarch, the priest, the judge. The war 
paint and feathers of the Indian brave, as the gaudy 
trappings of the soldier, tend to the mental exhila- 
ration of the wearer and the subjugation of the 
beholder. The felon feels a degradation in his 
prison stripes which he could never understand in 
his ordinary dress. Let the most brilliant gentle- 
man in a drawing-room suddenly perceive that his 
boots are muddy, or that his cravat is awry, and 
the chances are that he will become awkward and 
tongue-tied. To insure ease of manner aman must 
be well and appropriately dressed, and as uncon- 
scious of this hyper-external covering of his body as 
he is of his integument. “The history of fashion 
is the history of folly,” says a wise man; and the 
history of fashion is almost confined to that of 
clothes. Women, as a rule, devote more time and 
attention to dress than men, although in many 
periods of the world’s history the extravagances, 
absurdities, and inconveniences of the costumes of 
the sterner sex far outrivaled those of the weaker. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century there 
was a culmination of follies, and we are told that 
“the dress of men became most ridiculously ” and 
preposterously “exaggerated.” Some had their 
clothes made so tight that it required the help of 
two men to dress and undress them, and while the 
latter process was going on they appeared as though 
being skinned. In other cases their robes swept 
the ground. For a dandy’s cloak 2,790 ermine 
skins were required, while the toes of his shoes 
measured twice the length of his foot, and were 
ornamented in the most fantastic manner. It is 
also recorded of this period that, while male attire 
had extended to the utmost limit of extravagance, 
women's dress, on the contrary, aimed toward a 
dignified and elegant simplicity.” And even now 
—rash and unheard-of statement—women are not 
in one-half the slavish subjection to fashion that 
men are. Of fifty gentlemen at an evening party, 
all are dressed so nearly alike that, if they were of 
the same size, every man of them might exchange 
clothes with his neighbor and no one be the wiser ; 
while the grammar test is often the only means of 
deciding between a guest and a waiter. Can any one 
imagine a more complete renunciation of individual 
taste than this, except it be under monastic, military, 
or some kindred rule? Yonder dignified, white- 
haired judge must appear in garments almost iden- 
tical with those of the young dandy of twenty beside 
him. And, be he fair or be he swarthy, the poor 
man is allowed no choice of colors. A young gentle- 
man who not long ago attempted to enter an evening 
drawing-room in a sash, instead of the regulation 
vest, was warne l off the premises, and his name 
bruited about in the newspapers. Every person 
should be privileged to give to the world some in- 
dividual expression of himself through his apparel. 
The black-eyed Oriental who sells sandal-wood and 
Smyrna rugs at the bazar would not be half so 
handsome but for the rich maroon of his cap and 
gown. That the soul of the nineteenth century man 
longs for the sanction of inexorable custom, for a 
little variety, is shown by his evident delight in any 
gay and gorgeous apparel in which he is permitted to 
appear. In the court circles of Europe the splen- 
did and variously colored uniforms of the men, their 
glittering orders and decorations, held in place by 
brilliant-hued ribbons passed about the neck, across 
the breast, sometimes dangling to the very knees, 
are worn, to state the case mildly, with a very evi- 
dent degree of satisfaction. And the eager way in 
which a man asks his neighbor, “ Are we to wear 
our decorations this evening?” could not be outdone 
by a young beauty when preparing for her first 
ball. This is no adverse criticism upon the sterner 
sex. On the contrary, I look upon it as all very 
right and natural, and I believe that the repression 
of these instincts, as is so nearly done in America, 
is altogether wrong and abnormal in its tendencies. 

It is largely from this cause that that modern 
weak-brained monstrosity, the dude, has been 
evolved. Poor fellow! he wants to revel in 
unlimited finery, but he is hedged in by such 
adamantine walls of custom and such inexorable 
rules of fashion that, beyond a few silly exaggera- 
tions, he is helpless, and so, harassed and tortured 
beyond endurance, he sinks into a state of semi- 
imbecility, and finds his only comfort in confiding. 
his woes to the head of his cane. 

To be sure, there is in the choice of business and 
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informal reception dress some latitude allowed. 
There are also yachting, hunting, and bicycling 
suits, which admit of some variety. Then, too, I 
know of at least one New York man of fashion 
who, as a kind of safety-valve for his esthetic taste 
in dress, has provided himself with smoking-robes, 
sleeping-robes, dressing-robes, breakfast-robes, etc., 
by the dozen. The choicest fabrics, the most brilliant 
dyes, the richest devices in embroidery, the daintiest 
and most exquisite workmanship of the cunning 
artificers of the Orient and the Occident, have all 
contributed to satisfy the longing of this man for 
beautiful apparel. Why must all these gracious 
and gorgeous envelopes, in which the character of 
the owner has sought for an outlet of expression, be 
shut away in the smoke-laden atmosphere of a 
bachelor’s den, and he be forced to appear in the 
guise of “a crow with a bib on” whenever he goes 
into “society” ? Perhaps it is because, if allowed 
full liberty, the frenzy for finery would so seize 
upon, occupy, and demoralize the masculine mind 
that a repetition of the follies enacted in medieval 
times might be expected—who can tell? Even 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


BASE-BALL. 


By Epwargp CoGswELt. 


HE following letter might rightly have 
gone to the Information Desk, but Uncle 
Peter declares that he has no room to 
answer it properly, so it is turned over 
to this department : 


Petircopiac, N. B., March 15, 1890. 
Dear Uncle Peter: 

Some of us boys want to start a base-ball club, and 
we do not know how to begin, as none of us know any- 
thing about the? game, and there is no one nere who 
can teach us. e are from nine to thirteen years old. 
Can we learn from a book of rules, and do you know 
where we can get one that we can understand ? Would 
cricket be easier for us to learn ? 

Yours respectfully, Horace M. EastMan. 


Two columns in which to give a history of base- 
ball and tell how to play it! I leave it to any boy 
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the game, in spite of the Home Government in 
England, which is understood to favor cricket. 

The Game.—lIn a level field a square is marked 
out measuring ninety feet on a side. This is popu- 
larly called the diamond,“ because when looked 
at from a short distance it looks more like a diamond 
than like a square. Each of the corners is called a 
base, as marked on the plan. In a professional 
field the home base is of whitened rubber, twelve 
inches square, having its surface level with the 
ground. On each of the other bases are canvas 
bags fifteen inches square, filled with some soft 
material and securely fastened to the ground. Of 
course the game can be played by simply marking 
the home base and the rest on the ground with a 
sharp stick, as is done in most of the scratch games 
that are played the country over, and four boys 
can play a game—two on a side—but in that the 
catcher and pitcher have to do all the fielding, and 
there is a splendid chance for making home runs. 

In a full game there are nine players on each 
side. When ready to play, all the players of one 
side take position as marked by round dots on the 


now the worry over the size of his stick, the adjust- to say whether or not that is a fair showing, when plan. One player from the other side is first bats- 
ment of his scarf - pin, the width of his man, and takes position as marked by 
shirt bosom, drives many a young gen- the shaded squares near the home base. 
tleman almost to the verge of distraction Center @ Fielder. There are two of these, to accommodate 
at the beginning of every season. What right and left handed batsmen. The 
would he do if he had the furbelows of Right umpire’s position is marked by a tri- 
a woman to determine upon ? * out Field. * angle. It is the duty of the pitcher to 

A gentleman said to me: “ Starch is ae Fielder. throw the ball so that the batsman may 
the bane of civilized man ; without starch aes have a reasonably fair chance to hit it 
he could be comparatively comfortable. with his bat, so that he can run to first 
In a flannel shirt there is happiness.” @ 2 Baseman base, and, if possible, to second, third, 
Another says: “ Nothing can be more and back to home base, before the other 
ugly to look at, or disagreeable to wear, side can secure the ball and “put him 
than a silk or any other stiff hat, to say Short Stop. @ out” in any of the several ways laid 


nothing of the lining which poisons your 
forehead, and the circle of constriction 
which makes you bald.” Another de- 
clares that his legs are nearly always 


half frozen in winter, and wishes that 3% Baseman In Field . 
the English custom of gentlemen carry- . © 

ing a rug to spread across the knees "SS 

might be adopted here. * 


A stalwart young fellow, who had 
spent three whole months tramping about 
in the White Mountains in knickerbock- 22 
ers, flannel shirt, soft hat, and easy shoes, ’ 
told me tbat for three weeks after his 
return to city clothes he was utterly 1 
miserable, and his cramped and insulted 7 
muscles rebelled if he attempted to walk 


more than a mile at a time. 


Ist Baseman. 


down in the rules. The batting side send 
their members to the bat in regular 
order until three of them are put out. 
Then the inning’s play ends, and the 
“fielders” go to the bat, or, as the 
phrase goes, take their innings. This 
goes on until nine innings have been 
played by each side, when the side that 
has made the most runs may claim the 


Pitcher. W victory. If a like number of runs has 
1 * * been made by both sides at the end 
Veo ch of the regulation number of innings, 


play goes on until one side or the other 
scores a majority of runs, or until dark- 
— ness stops the game. The average time 
required for a match game of base- ball 
is about two hours. 


And yet, in spite of these harrowing P The Field.—A perfect field should be 
testimonials, it is not to be denied that, 4 N * 500 feet long and 350 feet wide; but the 
for all purposes of health and conven- Pico Bats § ane”: F game can be played satisfactorily in far 
ience, the dress of men possesses many ca —— bounds. the — it 
advantages over that of women, and few * 2 * ee" generally easy to find a suitable field; 
men * present age would be willing Se Pg A be N but in towns and cities the difficulty in- 
to subject themselves to the discomforts 2. * Umpire. N creases with the size of the place. The 
and disadvantages which are endured by Bench Bench equare or diamond is called the “ in- 
women because of their modes of dress. hd * Sy ; a Reus field ;” the space beyond it, where the 

. basemen and fielders stand, is the out- 


A compromise is what is needed: a 
little more variety and latitude for the 
exercise of individual taste in man’s 
attire, more attention to hygiene, adapta- 
bility, and true beauty in that of women. 


A lady called for this mixture at a 

drug store: One quart of deodorized 

benzine, one drachm of sulphurie ether, 

one drachm of chloroform, two drachms of alco- 
hol, and just enough cologne to make it pleas- 
ant. When she had gone, the clerk remarked to 
a spectator: “Do you know what she wanted 
that preparation for? You would not be far out 
of the way if you guessed that she was going 
to wash some soiled gloves. That is one of the 
best and cheapest preparations for cleansing that 
I know of. You pour a little of the mixture into 
a clean bowl, and wash the gloves in it as you 
would wash anything with soap and water. When 
the dirt is about removed, rinse the gloves in some 
clean fluid. Usually one rinsing is enough, but if 
the gloves are very much soiled rinse a second 
time. If the gloves are of a cheap kind it is best 
to dry them on the hand, but a fine cloth, after 
having been rubbed with a soft cloth to smooth out 
the wrinkles, may be hung on a line to dry like an 
ordinary garment. The preparation is an excellent 
thing to have handy, not only for rejuvenating 
gloves, but for removing grease spots from clothing 
and carpets, and for sponging coat collars and felt 
hats. The ladies in this town could save consider- 
able money by following that one’s example.” 


Catchers Fence. 


Base BALL FIELO. 


The Christian Union recently filled no less than 
eleven columns in telling how it gets itself printed. 
Well, if that is all the space I can have, I must do 
my best, so here goes! 

Alt was called“ rounders” in England 
perhaps as far back as Cromwell's time—he was a 
„ roundhead,” you know—but nobody is very cer- 
tain as to the date of its beginnings. It became 
the independent American game of base-ball some- 
where about the 4th of July, 1776, and was 
played in a helter-skelter sort of way till 1845, 
when. the Knickerbocker Club was founded in 
New York City, and was about the only club in 
the country till 1860, when the Excelsior Club 
was formed in Brooklyn, N. Y. The game was 
hardly on its feet when the Civil War broke out, 
and for four years most of the young men were 
playing a sterner game, and the boys were trying 
to grow up fast enough to take a hand in it. On the 
return of peace, in 1865, the game took a start, and 
has been outgrowing its clothes ever since. There 
are to-day nearly three thousand organized clubs, 
professional and amateur, in the United States, and 
Canada is showing a very strong tendency to annex 


base 


field.”” The dotted parallelogram (4x54 
feet) near the middle of the infield is 
the pitcher’s “box.” The dotted paral- 
lelograms on right and left of the home 
' (4x6 feet) are the batsman’s 
* „boxes. The middle of the inner sides 
of the last-named boxes are six inches 
from the corners of the home base, 
and extend three feet in either direction. 
These “ boxes, so called, are merely spaces, prop- 
erly marked, within which the batsman and the 
pitcher must stand. The two sides of the diamond 
that unite at the home base divide the “fair 
ground from the “foul ground.” That is, balls 
are batted fair if they fall in front of those two 
lines, and foul if they fall behind them. The fair 
and foul lines are supposed to extend to the bound- 
ary of the field. The catcher’s lines extend rear- 
ward from the home base in continaation of the 
foul lines of the diamond. The player's lines are 
fifty feet from the foul lines. These mark the 
position of the off side who are not at the bat or 
on the bases. The captain, or coachér, and his 
assistant, if he has one, stand in the spaces marked 
“Coach,” the lines being fifteen feet in rear of the 
foul lines. At the points marked “Bench and 
Racks are seats for players who are not actively 
engaged. ‘Twenty-five feet in rear of the home 
base is a fence or net to stop stray balls. This 
is the catcher's fence. 

Positions.—The pitcher must stand with his feet 
firm on the ground, and one foot on any part of 
the rear line of his box; that is, fifty feet from 
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the home base. While making ready to throw he 
must hold the ball in front of him and face the 
batsman. He muy deliver the ball with any motion 
of the arm that suits him best. If he makes be- 
lieve throw the ball for any purpose without letting 
it go, he must resume his regular throwing position 
for a moment before making another move. The 
positions of all the other players are not so strictly 
marked. They change more or less, according to 
the state of the game. 

Now, that is all the space that can be spared for 
science. If you wantto study the “ National Play- 
ing Rules,” as governing all the recognized profes- 
sional and amateur clubs, write to any dealer in 
sporting goods, and he will probably send you a 
copy free. If not, twenty-five cents will procure 
Mr. Henry Chadwick’s “ How to Play Base-Ball,” 
which is the standard book on the subject. Now, 
having done with science, let us talk a little common 
sense. 

Lay out your diamond so that the line from 
pitcher to batsman will run somewhere near north 
and south. Thus the sun will never shine directly 
into the eyes of either. 

To mark the corners of the diamond, make a 
large square by nailing together three strips of 
wood so that they will make a triangle, one of 
whose angles will be a light angle. Any boy who 
can use carpenter's tools will know how to do this 
so that the marking square will be firm and true. 
Lay the marker on the ground, with the right angle 
where the home base is to be, and drive three slen- 
der stakes, one at the right angle and one near the 
ends of the strips forming the right angle. By 
sighting over these stakes you can lay off two sides 
of the diamond. Measure ninety feet on each side, 
and set a stake to mark the distance. Then move 
‘the marker to first base and sight as before for second 
base. Drive a stake, and carry the marker to third 
base. Lay it down, and sight the stake already 
driven to mark second base. If the work has been 
done correctly, one leg of the marker will point 
exactly at the stake. If it does not, there has been 
some mistake about measuring, or the marker is not 
true. It is important to have the diamond of just 
the right size, for in case of a match game objec- 
tions may be raised if the lines and angles are not 
true. 

Stretch a line from home base to second base, 
and mark off fifty feet from the home base. This 
gives the middle of the rear line of the pitcher's 
box, which can then be easily marked off with the 
aid of the marking square. In the same way mark 
the home base, twelve inches square, and six inches 
from its corners lay off the inside line of the bats- 
man’s boxes, which may then be marked off with 
the square four feet by six feet. The rest of the 
lines are more easily laid off when once these more 
important ones are fixed. 

Clubs.—It is a good plan to form a regular club 
with officers duly elected. In almost any neighbor- 
hood it is possible to secure the right to — on 
some suitable field by paying a moderate rent, and 
very often, no doubt, such a right can be secured 
for nothing. One secret of the success of a boys’ 
club is to admit none but boys who at least know 
how to behave decently. Two or three toughs” 
will give a club a bad reputation, and will probably 
break it up in the end. More than one club has 
been ruined by taking in some good player who 
had nothing else to recommend him. Let it be 
understood that boys who do not habitually behave 
like young gentlemen are not wanted as members, 
no matter how well they may play. Practice will 
soon bring out players among your own number 
who will make good all deficiencies. 

I should like ever so much to go on and tell you 
a lot of things about practice play, and the different 
qualities that go to make good pitchers, batsmen, 
catchers, and fielders, but 1 have already overrun 
my limits, and must stop. 


THE FIRST TEA PARTY. 


By ALICE ALTON. 


HE dolls’ clothes hung on the line dry- 
ing, swinging gently back and forth, to 
Jewel Thorne’s great delight. She looked 
reproachfully at Grace and Margery, her 
| two dolls, because she could not put 
them in the bathtub, in her desire to have every- 
thing very attractive and clean when her cousin 
Grace—who, she maintained, had been named after 
her doll Grace—arrived from California. These 
two cousins had never met, and each one was grow- 
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ing more excited as the day of meeting drew near, 
wondering what the other was like. Perhaps one 
reason why they were getting so excited was that 
they had no brothers or sisters, and lived on farms 
where there were no near neighbors, and the thought 
of having some one always near to play with and 
talk to made them so excited that for a week 


neither had thought of anything else—Grace on 
the steam-cars flying across the country, and Jewel 
in the farmhouse among the hills of Central New 
York. The day my story opens Jewel had insisted 
on having all the dolls’ clothes washed and put in 
order. The play-room at the top of the house had 
been swept and dusted I would not dare say how 
many times, and when the dolls’ clothes were 
ironed there would be nothing else to do; in fact, 
there would be no time to do anything else, for 
to-morrow Grace would arrive with her mother. 
You may be sure that Jewel was up early in the 
morning, and that Grace and Margery were most 
carefully dressed even to their coats and caps, for 
they were going to the station to meet Grace. 
Jewel could hardly sit still as the carriage went 
down the sunny road, and when at last the locomo- 
tive came round the curve, if Grace and Margery 
had had voices, they would have cried out, they 
were so tightly held. At last the locomotive stopped, 
and out of the cars came a sweet-faced lady, who 
helped a little girl in a red coat and hood to the 
ground. As soon as the two mammas met they 


seemed to forget they had any little girls, and just 
clung to each other, while Grace and Jewel looked 
shyly at each other. At last the mammas re- 
membered, and they turned to the two little girls, 
saying, “ Why, truly, you do not know each other,” 
and then each stooped and kissed the other’s little 
girl, and the next minute Jewel and Grace had 
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kissed each other. Of course there was confusion 
over trunks, and getting them into the wagon, and 
then finding room for the children, but at last all 
were comfortably arranged, and the wagon started 
toward home. The two mothers sat on the back 
seat, the two little girls on a trunk covered with a 
robe, four little boots sticking out over the back 


part of the wagon. The road was a smooth, level 
road, so they were perfectly safe and comfortable. 
The little girls did not talk. They wanted to, but 
could think of nothing to say. How the mammas 
did talk! And they never once looked round at 
the two solemn-looking children that looked before 
them, every few minutes stealing side-glances at 
the other, and then blushing if they were caught. 

At last Jewel, who had been holding both dolls, 
asked : 

„Would you like to have one? 

Grace colored deeply and nodded her head. 

“Which one?” asked Jewel, and Grace put her 
hand on the doll Grace, to Jewel’s great delight, 
and she gave it to Grace, exclaiming, “* You are 
named for her. Her name is Grace.” Nothing was 
said to this, but Jewel saw that Grace was lookin 
at her and examining her clothes. No one coul 
object to the doll's clothes, for they were most care- 
fully made. Jewel’s mamma had made them for 
a Christmas present for Jewel, though the doll 
was old, and by no means beautiful. Her bod 
was very stout, and her head was big, and the hair 


was painted on it. Grace did notfnotice this, for 
the doll’s hood covered her head. Her look was so 
critical that Jewel felt she did not think Grace a 
beautiful doll, and her pleasure in the arrival of the 
new cousin was modified greatly. All this time the 
two mammas had kept talking, and the wagon was 
getting nearer and nearer home. 
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At last the wagon stopped, and Jewel's big, strong 
papa helped the children down, kissing them both 
— saying, “What good times you are going to 

ave!” 

Jewel took Grace by the hand, and before she 
stopped had taken her up to the play-room in the 
attic, where the two mammas found them in alittle 
while, and took them down to get ready for tea. 
By the time they reached the table the shyness had 
worn off, and they were talking and planning quite 
as hard as the two mammas as to what they would 
do, how they would spend their time. 

The next day the fun began in earnest. Jewel 
took Grace to the barn, showed her the haymow, the 
cows and chickens, and went over the fields to her 
father, who put both little girls on the gray horse’s 
back to come home to dinner. In the afternoon 
they went in the wagon to see some friends of their 
mother’s, but they did not have a very pleasant 
time, for there were no children in the house, and 
the lady of the house did not know what to do for 
children. They were glad when they got home, 
and went flying up to the play-room, where Jewel 
hugged her dolls in delight. Grace said, finally, 
If you think so much of those dolls, I wonder what 
you would think of mine! My dolls have long hair 
that I can curl, and I have a beautiful bedstead of 
brass,“ and she looked at the clumsy bedstead that 

had belonged to Jewel’s mamma, and to Grace’s 
too, but Grace did not know it. Poor Jewel! 
She never doubted before the beauty of her dolls 
and play-house, and she looked so unhappy that 
Grace hurried on to say, Oh! these are very nice, 
I like them!” and she took Margery, who was 
made entirely of rags, in her arms, adding, “ Their 
clothes are much nicer than mine.” course 
this drove all unhappy thoughts out of Jewel’s 
mind, and soon both dolls were being undressed 
and made ready for bed. 

The next day it rained, and when Jewel's papa 
said, “ What will the little women do to-day ?” the 
mothers looked at each other knowingly. 

Why. play in the play-room, make more clothes 
for the dolls, and perhaps, if they are very good, 
we will find something else for them to do this 
afternoon.” You may be sure the little girls knew 
then there was some secret, and they teased and 
teased until at last Jewel’s mamma said, Lou 
may as well let them have it, and go upstairs.” 

“No, I want to do other things first, and it will 
be best for them to have it this afternoon.” 

“T want it now!” persisted Grace, almost ready 
to ery, while Jewel, I am sorry to say, sulked in a 
horrid manner in the corner of the sofa. Mr. 
Thorne looked troubled; but when Mrs. Thorne 
followed him out into the hall and whispered to 
him, he nodded quickly, and hurried off to the 
barn, where he harnessed the team and drove off 
in the rain. Mrs. Thorne hurried back, and, taking 
Jewel in her arms, said: “ We have a nice little 
plan for good girls; but if there are no good girls 
to-day, then we will have to wait until there are 
two good little girls here.” Grace and Jewel knew 
what that meant; and Jewel, slipping from the 
sofa, walked toward the door. Grace followed, and 
they went slowly upstairs. 

e proposition to sweep the room pleased 
Grace; and when Jewel got the broom, Grace took 
it as a matter of course. Jewel did not say any- 
thing, but she did not like it. Sweeping, next to 
dressing the dolls, was her greatest pleasure. Per- 
haps the trouble began then, although nothing was 
said. Grace swept and dusted the room, rearranged 
the furniture, and paid not the slightest attention 
to the little girl who sat in the corner with a doll 
in each arm. At last Grace could find notbing else 
to do, and then she was ready to play with Jewel 
and the dolls. At first Jewel did not care to begin; 
but Grace planned such a nice game, in which 
Jewel could not help joining. They played school; 
and Grace was a teacher of calisthenics, exercising 
one doll, while Jewel imitated Grace’s motions with 
the other. They marched and skipped and ran, 
when, right in the midst, the dinner-bell rang, and 
they hurried down to get ready. The two mammas 
and the one papa seemed very pleased about some- 
thing, but, when dinner was over, wanted the two 
little girls to go upstairs again until they heard a 
bell ring. They went upstairs again; but it was 
not easy to get interested in a game which would 
probably be interrupted just as they began. So 
they stood around picking up and putting down 
things, till at last Grace picked up Margery and 
began criticising her: 

Really, Jewel, I would not play with such a 
homely doll. She is not worth this pretty dress.” 

Jewel's cheeks grew very red, and she would have 
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cried if she had not been ashamed. Grace did not 
know that Margery had been made by Jewel’s dear 
=. and that she was such a comfortable 
oll that it was a pleasure to play with her, she 
sat down so nicely. Jewel hugged Margery closer, 
and turned her face to her breast. By this time 
Grace saw that she had hurt Jewel's feelings, but 
she thought it very silly that she should be hurt by 
so small a thing; she must know the doll was homely. 
You see, Margery was not Grace’s doll. She walked 
over to the window, and was beginning to feel home- 
sick and a bit ashamed, when the bell rang. The 
children ran down stairs, and into the dining-room. 
Jewel screamed with delight, for there was the 
prettiest tea-set she ever saw,on a table just tall 
enough for her to use her little bench and rocker. 
She had never had such a thing before. Grace 
was just as much pleased, and in a few minutes was 
planning to have a tea — The dolls were 
brought downstairs, and milk and crackers brought 
from the kitchen. The mothers went upstairs 
very happy because the little girls were so happy. 
The dolls were put in the big chair, and the table 
arranged. Jewel sat down to pour the tea like her 
mamma, and then Grace poured the tea, and then the 
doll Grace sat in the place of honor. After this 
there began a discussion about whose turn it was, 
and somehow Margery was called “a stuffed thing,” 
there was a scramble, the table fell over, and when 
the mammas came in the room two little girls were 
crying hard, each with a scratch on her cheek. 

In a few minutes Jewel was putting the pieces of 
dishes that were broken in the box, where they were 
left, while the other little girl was put to bed. 

The dishes and table were not seen again for a 
month ; but that was not the worst, for a great many 
people came to see Grace’s mamma, and each one 
asked how the children came to have such scratches 
on their faces—was it the cat ? and they looked so 
puzzled when the two little girls blushed, and then 
the people would look surprised. 


AMONG THE BIRDS. 


By Otrve Tuorne MILLER. 


III.—FEATHERED LITTLE FOLK. 


INE day last summer, away up among the 
hills in Massachusetts, | was saunterin 
along a lovely and deserted — 
seeking whom I might discover, when I 

was suddenly met by a blue-jay. 

So I stopped to look at the jay. Instead of slip- 

ping between the branches and flying away on the 

other side, as is the sly fashion of this wise bird, 
she faced me boldly and squawked at me. 

“Ah ha!” said I, “then your babies are in that 
tree! and I shall see them.” 

I slowly drew nearer, while she grew more ex- 
cited—scolded, flirted her feathers, and in the 
plainest of bird-talk invited me to attend to m 
own business. I was sorry to disturb her, but 
must see those youngsters; so I looked carefully 
over the tree, but found nothing till she let out 
the secret herself by suddenly slipping through 
the tree to the other side and becoming perfectly 
silent. 

I could not follow her path through, but I could 
go around, and I did. There they were, in plain 
sight—two lovely nestlings in their fresh blue suits, 
huddled close together on a twig. They were 
“humped up” with heads drawn down on to the 
shoulders, and breast feathers fluffed out, looking 
like snow-white floss silk, and covering their feet 
and the perch they sat on. No wonder that poor 
little mother was anxious, for they were beautiful 
to see. 

They looked at me with innocent eyes, but were 
not afraid. In a moment the mother disap 
through the tree, and I heard the faint cry of a 
bird I could not see. So also did the twins on the 
tree; and to them it meant somebody being fed. 
They lifted their little wings, spread out like fans 
their short but beautiful tails, and, by help of both, 
half hopped, half flew, through the branches to the 
other side. 

I followed by the roundabout way again, and 
then I saw another. Three bonny bairns in blue 
were on that dead spruce tree—two close together, 
as before, and the third, who seemed more lively, 
sitting alone. He lifted his crest a little, turned his 
head, and looked squarely at me; but, seeing 
nothing to alarm him—wise little jay!—did not 
move. Then again mamma came forward and spoke 
her mind to me; but I sat down on a bank so far 
off that I hoped she would forget me, and go on 
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with her business of feeding the youngsters. After 
long waiting, however, this little scene was all I 
could see. 

The mother came with a mouthful of food. 
Each one rose on his sturdy little legs, fluttered his 
wings, opened his beak, and cried—a sort of whis- 
pered jay-squawk. When she had them all roused 
and eager, she used that morsel as a bait to coax 
them to the other side of the tree. She did not 
give it to either of the dear beggars; but she 
moved slowly from branch to branch, holding it 
before them, and as one bird they followed, led by 
their appetite, like bigger folk— 

“ Three souls with but a single thought, 
Three hearts that beat as one.” 


The life of a nestling is most interesting, with its 
hair-breadth escapes—from squirrels and large 
birds who like them for breakfast, as we like chick- 
ens or pigeons; from falling out of the nest and 
breaking the neck; from being stolen by boys; 
from the dangers of the first flight. And then its 
training; for robins are taught to sing, swallows to 
fly, bluebirds to follow, and all birds to seek their 
own food. 

Nothing is so charming—to me—as to watch the 
little ones from the egg up, and to see their pretty 
baby ways. They are not all alike, any more than 
a crow is like a humming-bird. The robin baby is 
a masterful fellow, demanding to be fed and com- 
forted, while the Baltimore oriole baby cries contin- 
ually, in a hopeless, lost sort of way, for days after 
it has left the nest. The bluebird baby is a darling, 
with a dainty little speckled bib and the sweetest of 
voices. Very soon they learn to take care of them- 
selves, and the whole brood of four or five go about 
in a little flock, calling to each other, and looking 
most charming. 

The catbird baby is bewitching, graceful and 
shy, but not a bit afraid of one. The young red- 
wing blackbird is fussy and restless, never staying 
two minutes in a place; while the woodthrush baby 
will sit in one spot for an hour, waiting with true 
thrush patience for its breakfast. 

Young birds give great trouble to their parents. 
No matter how wise they may themselves be, the 
youngster will be foolish and headstrong. He 
will call and shout when enemies are about, and he 
will wander close up to houses where live his worst 
foes. The anxious parent may call and coax, but 
he is drawn into danger in spite of his efforts, for 
the youngster knows no fear, and has perfect faith 
that his parents can protect him from anything. It 
is perilous times in the bird world till the young- 
sters are taught what to trust and what to fear. 

The naughtiest bird baby I know is the mocking- 
bird, who will not stay in the nest till his wings are 
ready to use. The moment he can hop about in 
the tree, he thinks he can fly. He tries it—and 
always comes to the ground. The ground, within 
reach of cats and children, is the terror of a bird 
parent, and the father and mother of these venture- 
some infants are nearly wild. As quickly and 
quietly as they can, they coax the little ones away 
from houses, and then, if nobody gets them, in a 
day or two they can fly pretty well. That is the 
reason young mocking-birds are always so plentiful 
in the bird stores. They may always be picked 
up in the hands, without trouble. 

Swallow babies are very different. They stay in 
the nest till they can fly well; for days they will 
stand on the edge and try their strength by beating 
the wings, and when at last they do venture, they 
reach the beam they start for, without accident. 
In a few hours after its first flight a little barn- 
swallow will follow its parent out-of-doors, and 
make short excursions in the air, and in a day or 
two one can hardly tell the young from the old. 

Drollest of all are the warbler babies, not much 
bigger than the end of one’s thumb, yet restless and 
uneasy with the genuine warbler spirit. They 
never stay two seconds in one spot, and the parent 
who has one to feed spends half her time hunting 
it up in a new place, every time she comes. 

One of the most interesting things I ever saw 
was the training of a family of kingbird babies to 
follow the call of the parents in a little flock; and 
another was a pewee family trying to imitate 
mamma hovering over a field of daisies. They 
could fly beautifully, but they could not hold them- 
selves in one place like a hummingbird. The 
moment one tried to do it, he fell head first down 
among the daisies, and in an instant he flew out, 
feathers ruffled up, and temper too, scolding the 
world in general for his own blunder. It seems to 
me that I’ve seen bigger people, who ought to 
know better, do the same thing. 


* 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


HRIST gives, following instead of preceding 
the sermon, the text on which this discourse is 
founded, or the principle which it is intended to 
illustrate. “Take heed therefore how ye hear.” 
Elsewhere he tells his disciples to take heed what 
they hear; and these two Take heeds ” may be 
regarded as Christ’s caution to congregations in 
church and scholars in Sunday-school. As much, 
perhaps, depends upon the way in which teaching 
is received as upon the teaching which is given. 
There is heresy in the ear as well as in the mouth, in 
the hearer as well as in the preacher. Probably as 
much mischief is done in the world by careless, in- 
attentive, heedless, and therefore fruitless listening 
as by careless, false, and therefore fruitless teach- 
ing. With this general statement we may proceed 
to illustrate it by what must be little more than the 
restatement of the parable in our own language. 

1. All spiritual life depends on the seed sown in 
the heart by a divine sower. The soul is born again 
of incorruptible seed, the Word of God which liveth 
and abideth forever.“ Only weeds grow spontane- 
ously. Cereals and fruits require seed-sowing and 
cultivating. This is the first and fundamental 
truth. The parent who imagines that he can leave 
his child without any religious instruction blunders 
egregiously. No religion is itself a kind of relig- 
ion, no creed a kind of creed. As the uncultivated 
soil contains myriads of seeds, so the empty heart 
myriad errors. 

2. But sowing, and sowing good seed, does not 
insure a harvest. As much depends upon the 
method of reception as upon what is received. The 
life of the seed depends on the soil; the life of the 
truth, on the soul. First, on receiving it; second, 
on rooting it; third, on cultivating it. In stating, 
applying, and enforcing this general proposition, I 
may be pardoned, perhaps, for quoting from my 
own Commentary on the Parable of the Sower, as 
it is reported in the Gospel of Matthew: 

„The unfruitful hearers described are of three 
classes: The first hear, but heed nothing; the sec- 
ond heed, but resolve nothing; the third resolve, 
but persist not. The first hear, but without really 
apprehending the truth; the second apprehend, 
but only for a transient emotional enjoyment—the 
truth gets no hold, and produces no real moral con- 
victions or changed life ; the third hear, apprehend, 
and begin a new life, but suffer it to be choked by 
the world. The first receive a hindrance at the 
outset ; the second, after the seed has germinated ; 
the third, after it is well grown. In the first case 
the seed does not spring at all; in the second it 
springs, but dies before it grows up ; in the third it 
grows up, but does not ripen. The first have no 
life; the second have life, but only on the surface ; 
the third have life, but it is hindered and made un- 
fruitful by the world. The first hearers are illus- 
trated by the Pharisees, who refused to receive the 
Word; the second, by the Galileans, who heard 
with joy, but departed from Christ when he told 
them of his cross (John vi., 66) ; the third, by the 
heathen, who suffered Christianity to be corrupted 
and choked by their heathen habits and lives. 
Gallio exemplifies the first; the rich young ruler 
(Matt. xix., 22), the second; Judas Iscariot, the 
third. The first danger described is that of care- 
less hearing; its cause is a heart made hard by 
worldliness, and inattentive by wandering thoughts ; 
to guard against it, keep the heart tender and the 
attention fixed. The second danger is that of 
mistaking emotion for principle—glad reception 
of the truth for resolute practice of it; its cause 
is an underlying selfishness of life; to guard 
against it, count the cost of following Christ (Luke 
xiv., 25-33; 2 Tim. ii., 3, 4). The third dan- 
ger is worldliness, whether cares and anxieties 
or pleasures and luxuries; its cause is a divided 
heart and a divided service (Matt. vi., 24); to guard 
against it, seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and watch and pray against the 
first appearance of worldly-mindedness. The first 
danger is passed when the truth is really received 
in the heart; the second, when the good resolution 
has been tried by actual tribulation; the third, 
never this side heaven. The first belongs peculiarly 
to childhood, the second to youth, the third to 
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maturity. Most Christians in their experience 
illustrate each class. They are all at first utterly 
unreceptive of the word of God, because the heart 
is hardened by the world ; next they are awakened 
and rejoice in the truth, but do not take hold of 
it with practical resolution to realize it in their 
life ; then they begin the work of carrying it into 
life, and find it continually choked with cares and 
ambitions, which must be weeded out; finally it 
brings forth fruit. Thus the progress of the truth 
is from the first to the second, from the seeond to 
the third, from the third to the last; there is more 
hope for the second than for the first, more hope 
for the third than the second; but if the second 
gets no root, the condemnation is greater than if he 
had never received the seed; and if the third goes 
at last to the thorns, his condemnation is greater 
than if the seed had never taken root.” 

3. To this may be added the simple unfolding 
of Christ’s description of a good hearer. The good 
hearer brings to his study of the Word an honest 
and good heart. For there is a goodness in the 
heart before the Word is received: the goodness of 
honesty, of a sincere desire to know and to obey 
the truth. He who brings this heart to the study of 
the Word hears it, heeds it, really receives it, suf- 
fers it not to go in at one ear and out of the other. 
So hearing it, he keeps it, remembers it, retains it, 
reflects upon it after he has gone out of the church 
or the Sunday-school, applies it to his own life and 
conduct. But it is not with him merely a matter 
of memory. He has listened, heard, kept, in order 
that he may be a better man, a better child, and so, 
with patience, endurance, courage, he brings forth 
fruit, he endeavors to realize in action what he has 
approved in sentiment and opinion. 


QUESTIONS. 


With what other parable was this parable given ? 

When and where was this parable given ? 

What bearing have these parables on the doctrine 
of evolution in its bearing upon the Christian religion ? 

Describe Oriental sowing ? 

To whom did Christ 11 this parable? And 
why to them rather than to all? 

Illustrate from Seripture the different kind of 
hearers described. 

What personal lesson will you draw from this 
parable ? | 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Dio you ever think how many disciples Jesus 
would have had if all who heard his words 
had received and obeyed them? Wherever he 
went there were always multitudes about him. 
They crowded into the house so that there was no 
room even about the door; they thronged about 
him as he walked the streets, and gave him no time 
so much as to eat; they “ pressed upon him to hear 
the word of God,” until he had to go into a little 
ship to find a place where he might speak to them. 
Four thousand of them had been listening for three 
days when he fed them with the few loaves and 
fishes, and again five thousand had followed on 
foot into the desert place where he fed them 
because he had compassion on them. Great mul- 
titudes,” the Bible says, followed him from Galilee 
into Judea; “great multitudes” were with him 
when he opened the eyes of the blind at Jericho; 
when he raised the widow’s son at Nain; when he 
epake the parable of the wedding guest; when he 
cried, “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest;” and “an 
innumerable multitude that trode one upon another“ 
gathered about him when he talked about the folly 
of laying up treasure on earth and not being rich 
toward God. 

It was not a careless, scoffing multitude: we are 
told that they took him for a prophet ;” fear 
fell upon them ;” they “wondered and glorified 
God ;” they “ rejoiced for all the glorious things 
that were done by him ;” they “ were very atten- 
tive to hear him ;” they said, This is of a truth 
that prophet that should come into the world; and 
yet when Jesus looked at them he said, Why call 
ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I 
command you ?” 

It was of no use to listen, of no use to say, These 
are beautiful words; this is a great teacher sent 
from God,” unless the words, like good seed, took 
root in the heart where they fell, and brought forth 
fruit in the life. Every word that Jesus spoke 
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was like seed, and it fell into many hearts. 
Why did it not grow ? 

Jesus explained this to his disciples. 

Seed that was lost. He said it was just as it 
was when a man went out to sow grain. Some of 
the seed would fall on the hard soil of the little 
paths that in that country ran through the 
fields, and the birds would pick it up; some 
would fall upon thin, stony soil, and, though it 
sprang up quickly, the roots could not go down 
deep enough to feed it, and so it withered away ; 
some would fall where thorns and weeds had already 
filled the soil, and as they grew strong and tall, they 
choked the wheat and killed it. 

So when Jesus, or his servants who work for him, 
sow in men’s hearts the good seed of God's words, 
. does not grow unless the soil has been prepared 

or it. 

1. Some of those who hear do not even listen. 
The Word is like the seed on the pathway ; it does 
not get into their hearts at all. Satan keeps them 
busy with other thoughts—of work or business or 
amusement—or he sets them to thinking unkindly 
of others, or criticising the one who brings God’s 
message, until by and by, just as the path through 
the fields is continually trodden harder, their hearts 
grow harder, and nothing good can find root 
there. 

2. Some who hear do listen. They think it 
would be pleasant to be good; to be called God’s 
children ; to be at peace with him; and they say, 
just as the children of Israel sometimes did, “ All 
that the Lord commands we will do.” But it is 
what we are, not what we do, that makes us God's 
children, and the good seed must send its roots 
down deep, and find something to feed upon, or it 
cannot long grow. Goodness that is not fed b 
love and obedience is like a beautiful flower stuc 
in the ground without any root, that withers as soon 
as the sun shines hot upon it, and is easily pulled 
up. 

3. Some who listen understand and mean to obey, 
but they do not put God’s service first, and make it 
their business to see that nothing in them or about 
them shall hinder their growth. They are full of 
care for other things, and instead of being fruitful 
Christians, they are like the poor, feeble, half-starved 
grains of wheat that managed to live after a fashion 
among the thorns, but ripened no ears for the har- 
vest. 

Seed that grows. But always some of the good 
seed finds good soil, and grows, and brings forth 
fruit; so the Master who sends it, and the servant 
who sows it, need not be discouraged. Some 
who hear have prepared their hearts ; they listen 
attentively, they decide honestly, they watch against 
thorns and evil weeds, they keep the ground open 
to the sunshine and showers God sends, and the 
seed, which has in it God’s own life, fed and nour- 
ished by what it draws from this good soil, brings 
forth a precious harvest. The field is the world,” 
and as the weary, patient, loving Master looked 
that day over the multitude gathered about him, 
thinking sadly how little of the good seed he was 
scattering would ever grow in those hearts, so he 
looks to-day upon you and upon me. Does he see 
the trodden roadside, the shallow, rocky soil, the 
choking thorns, or the prepared ground ready for 
the precious seed ? 


“ THE HARVEST IS PLENTEOUS.” 


By Satty CAMPBELL. 


ARY and Isabel Danvers had moved from the 
city into a small country village, and this was 
the first Sunday in their new home. They had 
been to church in the morning and meant to 
again at night, but in the meantime a long, quiet 
afternoon was before them. 

„Isabel, said Mary, “does not this make you 
too homesick for anything in the world? Think 
of somebody else teaching our dear scholars, and 
marking the absent and hunting them up, and visit- 
ing the sick, and imploring Jimmy Green to keep 
the peace and Margaret Fisher not to tell tales 
in short, doing all our work!“ 

“Or not doing it, as the case may be,“ said 
Isabel, speaking even more gloomily than her sister. 

„We were so busy and happy, weren’t we?“ 
Mary went on. Our hands were full. Whereas 
here—why, there is not even room for us in the 
Sunday-school ; the superintendent told me so this 
morning. Isn’t it a hard dispensation to under- 
stand? 

There was such a long silence after this that 
when at last Isabel said, “ I suppose that it is one, 
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however,” Mary looked at her in surprise and 
asked: 


“One what ?” 

“ Dispensation.” 

2 But what does it mean? Can you understand 
it? 

Not yet. But it is something to know that it 
means something progressive, in the way of promo- 
tion, if we will.“ 

“Yes, we know it, Mary agreed, “if we only felt 
it. The dead of the country does not feel like a 
rise in activity.” 1 

Never mind feeling, if it only is. One can act 
on knowledge, with or without the blues—more 
comfortably without, but quite possibly with.” 

“Tt strikes me that you have changed your key 
in the last five minutes,” said Mary, rather ag- 
grieved at her sister’s sudden cheerfulness. 

It varies the monotony of existence for things 
not to turn out always as they are expected. For 
instance, it would be quite delightful, in spite of 
the shock, for you to look neither to the right nor 
to the left for two minutes in succession, but keep 
to the subject in hand.” 

“Tt is not to be hoped for,” said Mary, shaking 
her head. You have been an old maid ever since 
you had a top-drawer; and I haven’t. Probably 
that is why your remarks are always in order and 
mine aren’t. I know I ought not to say that,” she 
added, hastily; but please don’t throw things at 
me this time, for I really am very doleful. Give 
me chapter and verse, and see whether my think- 
ing cannot be eked out, too, into something more 
like resignation. I confess that my conscience does 
not approve of my share in the conversation.” 

“Tt is a verse in Jeremiah,” said Isabel—“ the 
seventh verse of the twenty-ninth chapter: And 
seek the peace of the city whither I have caused 
you to be carried away captives, and pray unto the 
Lord for it; for in the peace thereof shall ye have 

e. Why not let's have peace in the peace 
hereof ?”’ she ended, with a nod toward the window. 

Mary returned to her reading without comment ; 
but this would not last, as Isabel very well knew. 
And, truly enough, presently, putting down her 
book and drawing her chair close to her sister's 
side, Mary said, with decision: 

“There really is nothing like the Bible, you 
know, for showing you how wicked and foolish 
and under a bushel you are! What can we do, do 
you think ?” 

„ don’t know just yet. But the chances will 
certainly come.” 

“More certainly on invitation,” said Mary. 
Opportunities are not above being influenced by 
those little hospitable attentions. I believe in re- 
questing the favor of their company, and then pro- 
ceeding to air the spare room at once. I think I 
will go out to the front gate for a minute, and look 
about me.” 

So she ran down stairs to the street, while Isabel 
watched her from the window. 

“Sister Ann, Sister Ann,” called Isabel, leaning 
far out in the soft air and sunshine, “do you see 
anybody coming?“ 

A flock of birds, two dogs, and a chicken,” an- 
nounced Mary—* all going.” She waited a mo- 
ment, with her hand up to her eyes to keep off the 
sun, then, suddenly facing round with an air of dis- 
covery, she added, impressively, ‘“ And a boatman 
asleep on a pile of railroad ties. I am positive he 
is just the cloud of dust we are looking for.” 

She was back in the room again in a twinkle, 
ready, as she expressed it, to “talk it out in full, 
with notes. 

„Somebody told me the other day,” she began, 
“that they stop off all the canal-boats on Satur- 
day night, and the hands have nothing to do but 
swarm about the town allday Sunday. That ought 
to make a complete line of opportunity for some- 
body, and why shouldn’t you and I apply for the 
situation if we find that there is a vacancy ?” 

This time it was Isabel who asked, “ What could 
we do? 

“Why!” said Mary, checking off the items on 
her fingers, “ we could invite them to church, we 
could invite them to Sunday-school; and by in- 
vite’ I mean make their lives a burden to them 
till they came ; we could 

“Give them some of those bushels of Sunday 
papers,” interrupted Isabel, eagerly, “ that mamma 
insisted on carting here, in spite of the family 
derision.” 

“OF course we could; that is a fine idea. And 
one great advantage of it is that we can administer 
them on the spot, this very afternoon. Where are 
they? I should like to feel that I had accomplished 
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one Sunday act to-day. The longer I live, the 

more I believe in taking counsel together, provided 
ou put a comma after it, and not a full stop. It 
rings things out, like heat.” 

Mrs. Danvers was very well pleased that a use 
should have been so soon found for her papers, and 
the girls were speedily at work rummaging among 
them for those which had the gayest prints and the 


best stories, which were, as Mary said, the most 


ingratiating at first sight, and improved on further 
acquaintance.” When they had got together a 
bundle of this sort, they put on their hats and 
started toward the canal bridge. 

“T feel as if I were going to seek my fortune, 
like the people in the fairy tales, said Mary, “ or 
somebody’s else, like the people in the Bible; it is 
the same thing, pretty much. By the way, Chris- 
tian endeavor is a very interested and self-seeking 
business, after all. You have the air of striving for 
your neighbor's welfare, and all the while you are 
nursing your own private gains. But look! our 
sleeping beauty has waked up, and is holding a 
levee.” 

There are a good many of them, aren't there,” 
said Isabel, looking doubtfully at the half-dozen 
rough men on the bridge. 

“There are. By the time we get there we shall 
have no courage for anything but to hand them the 
papers and run. I wish we could meet a sporadic 
case of canal-man. I think we might engage one in 
conversation with some tranquillity.” 

“But there does not happen to be just one. 
Come on.” 

And valiantly leading the way toward the men, 
who had stopped their talk and were watching them 
curiously, Isabel held out the papers and said : 

Would you like to have some of these to read?“ 

There was a moment's uncertainty, and then a 
young lad from the furthest edge of the group 
stepped forward to take them. 

„Les, miss, and thank ye; I'm real fond o' pict- 
ures.” 

Here, youngster, give me one,” said a great 
brawny fellow with grizzled hair; “that ere one 
with the children into it. Doin’ nuthin’ is an awful 
slow way o’ passin’ the time; it don’t take your 
mind off for a cent.” 

That's so, said another. A’most always this 
time o Sunday afternoons I'd be willin’ to sell my- 
self for a dollar, and think I'd made on it. Pass 
along the pictures, boy.” 

Are you here every Sunday?“ asked Mary. 

Me and Jim Peters are,” said the boy, with a 
nod toward the man who had just spoken, “and 
Tommy Willis (him that’s up on the logs). The 
rest are here on and off.“ 

„Well. will you not come to church when you 
are here? That would make the day shorter, and 
we should be so glad to see you.” 

“You're the first thet ever said it,” grumbled the 
old man. 

„Why, John Bates, just listen at yer!” cried the 
boy. “I’ve heard the dominie ask you more’n 
onct ” 

„Oh, yes, him, of course; he’s got to, it’s his 
business. But what I’m wantin’ to know is, why 
don’t some of them that ain’t got religion for a trade, 
but perfesses to have it for a pleasure, and what 
they think the most of—I say, why don’t they pleas- 
ure theirselves some by pressin’ it more on folks as 
they know stands in need of it ?” 

“They ought to,” said Isabel. 

“ Yes, they ought. I ain’t sayin’ anything agin’ 
the parson ; he’s a square man, that tries to do his 
dooty. But he can’t do his own and all his church 
folks, too; that ain't in reason. I tell you, I've 
heard lots o’ sermons in my day—good ones, too— 
and they’ve floated away like so many feathers ; 
like enough, ef some o’ you Christians had added 
somethin’ to em to weight em down, why, they d 
ha’ struck nearer their aim.” 

His companions were looking at the old man in 
open astonishment. 

“ What you say is true,” said Mary, gently, “ but 
isn’t it true, too, that, if you would, you might have 
weighted them down for yourself ?” 

“T s’pose,” he answered, gruffly. 

Do come to church to-night,” said Isabel, per- 
„We shall be so disappointed if none of 
you are there!” 

My story would stretch on to a wearisome length 
if I were to tell of all the work and disappointments 
and encouragements which were crowded into the 
weeks and months that followed this Sunday after- 
noon. Suffice it to say that they were very busy— 


so busy that a year later, on another Sunday, Mary 
said to her sister : 
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“You were right, Isabel; our coming here was 
meant for a promotion. Our lives are wider and 
fuller and higher than they used to be in the city. 
I hope, after this, I shall never be afraid that God 
means to throw any of his hands out of employ- 
ment, or even run them on short time, unless they 
will have it so. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC. 


THE BEST GIFT—FREE TO ALL. 
(Isa. lv., 1-13.) 


HE familiar words, “God so loved the world 

that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life,“ reveal the meaning of our 
topic. 

Through the acceptance of the best that even 
God can give, we receive all else. All things are 
yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” 
Eternal life, as Jesus defines it, is ours. This is 
life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 
We gain all needed spiritual grace, and temporal 
helps are realized in their fullness of blessing, when 
we have sought “ first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” 

The very freeness of the gift is a hindrance to 
many. If it could be obtained once for all, ata 
great cost, they would have it. They say, with the 
young ruler, * What good thing shall I do that I 
may have eternal life?“ not knowing that even the 
faith by which we believe in Christ is not of our- 
selves, but is the gift of God.“ 


“*Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


Another side of this truth is shown in the para- 
bles of the hid treasure and the goodly pearl. The 
hands that would hold the best gift must be emptied 
of everything else. He that loveth his life for 
my sake shall find it.“ 

It is indeed “ without money and without price” 
to us, but the cost was great to him. Let us read 
again how he “emptied himself of his glory for 
our sakes. We bestow gifts upon our friends out 
of love and gratitude, but while we were enemies 
Christ died for us.“ 

But though the gift is free, God will not force it 
into unwilling hands. We must forsake all evil 
ways and thoughts, we must return unto God, we 
must ask, we must seek, we must knock. He will 
have merey is a sure promise; his word will not 
fail. 

This gift is for every one. No one so far away, 
no one in so great darkness, but that this light 
shines for him. “If any man thirst, let him coma 
unto me and drink. If any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live forever. Whosoever will may come,” 
are the words of Gospel invitation. Jesus said to the 
woman of Samaria,“ If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to 
drink, thou wouldst have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water.” From the divine 
lips we learn the reason why men do not accept 
this free gift. They do not know what it is that is 
held out to them, or who it is that offers it. When 
the woman knew that he was the Christ, she ran 
back to the city to tell the people of him, saying, 
“Come, see!” They came, and many believed on 
him because of this woman’s testimony. The les- 
son is plain. We who know Christ and the power 
of his salvation must testify for him by our words 
and by our lives. 

As long as it remains true that “ whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved, we must follow out Paul's reasoning. They 
cannot call unless they believe, they cannot believe 
unless they hear, they cannot hear without a 
preacher, they cannot preach “ except they be sent.” 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,” is a com- 
mand that must come home to us as we think of 
God's unspeakable gift.” The best thanksgiving 
that we can render to him for it is obedience to this 
command. 

References: Matt. vi., 33—x., 8; Luke viii., 43, 
44—xy., 18, 19, 22; John iii., 16—vii., 37—x., 
28—xiv., 27—xvii., 2, 3; Acts iii., 6, 7; Rom. iii., 
24 —vi., 23—viii., 32; 2 Cor. ix., 15; Eph. ii., 8; 
James i., 17; 1 Pet. i., 18, 19; Rev. Xxi., 6— 
xxii., 17. 

Daily Readings: (1) John iv., 1-14; (2) Luke 
xi., 1-13; (3) John vi., 52-58; (4) Luke xiv., 
12-24; (5) Matt. xi., 28-30; (6) Matt. xiii., 44 
46; (7) Is. lv., 1-13. 


1 For the week beginning April 27, 1890, 
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